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MR. GLADSTONE’'S BLUNDER. 


ber ~ history of the “ unauthentic” disclosure of Mr. 
GuapstonE’s Home Rule plan and its sequel is inter- 
esting and curious in many ways. It would be most 
interesting if it could be safely taken as a fresh proof that 
the greatest delusion of modern times, a delusion compared 
to which most similar delusions have been as harmless as 
they were transient, is coming to an end. For at least 
fifteen years, with brief intervals of sanity in 1874 and at 
other times, the majority of the people of England have been 
merely an instrument for Mr. Giapstone to play upon. 
He could make them destroy the Irish Church, which was 
obnoxious not for its faults, but for its virtues. He could 
make them submit to the grossest insults from foreign 
Powers. He could by the most transparent pretexts 
charm them out of the sane fit into which they fell 
‘twelve years ago. He could induce them to play ducks and 
drakes with the British Constitution, the interests of the 
country, the laws of political economy. The blood and the 
mud of Majuba were whitened over in their eyes by him 
almost as easily as the wicked young woman in the children’s 
allegory whitened the stains of the forbidden fruit on her 
own and others’ garments. For the average British elector 
the whole range of home and foreign policy was an enchanted 
garden, in which ugliness looked as if it were beauty, loss 
as if it were gain, disgrace as if it were honour. Only a 
year or two ago were there any symptoms of waking. The 
first awakening touch was (naturally, polite foreign critics 
would say) a touch to the pocket. Mr. Grapsrong, with 
what wonder and horror few but his most intimate friends 
an imagine, found the British nation refuse flatly to 
sanction the Cuitprers-Lzssers agreement. Then the 
sleeper fell asleep again, but only into a fitful and uneasy 
slumber, threatening any moment to become something 
very different. Mr. GLapsTone tried the effect of resigna- 
tion, and found the British nation more resigned than him- 
self to the change. He tried an electoral campaign, and 
the British nation deprived him of the whole of the majority 
which it had given him in 1880, and left him at the very 
dest on barely equal terms with his foes. Then, and only 
then, he tried the coup which was dealt last Thursday 
week. 

It will be observed -that we take the liberty of paying no 
attention to the disclaimers which have been so lavishly 
made. Such disclaimers, indeed, can have had no effect on 
any one except on those by whom they were not needed— 
on the innocent and thoroughgoing devotees of “the most 
* disinterested of modern statesmen.” To what extent the 
proposals variously published last week represent proposals 
to which Mr. GiapsToneE is expressly and definitely com- 
mitted ; in what exact manner the divers versions made 
their way to the outer world; how far Mr. Giapstone is 
prepared to bow to the storm of disapproval which the 

roposals have excited, are points of the merest curiosity. 
No living man, it may be said with perfect confidence, who 
has the slightest familiarity with political affairs and the 
slightest faculty of judging them, has any doubt that the 
bombshell of last week was due to at least a desire on Mr. 
Gapstone’s part to know how a concession of Home Rule 
would be taken, and that it probably meant a great deal 
more. Mr, Joun Monzey, for instance, despite his indig. 
nation at the notion, knows this as well as we do, and 
indeed let the cat completely out of the bag at Newcastle 
the other night by acknowledging, with the political 


honesty which even in the school of Mr. CuamBer.arn he 
has not yet lost, that the result of the elections “has not 
“ been to place Mr. Giapstone in the position he desired.” 
Exactly, and there is no more that need be said. If any 
more may, though it need not, be said, it is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Giapstone’s repeated denials leave the sub- 
stance of the charge against him untouched. A dozen words 
such as “Mr. GiapsTone has not advocated and will not 
“ advocate Home Rule” would have settled the matter, 
and they have not been uttered. Mr. Forsrer’s straight- 
forward utterance is simply what might be expected. But 
Lord Hartineton’s remarkable letter is not likely to have 
been drawn by a mere forgery; and yet again, if Mr. 
Guapstone’s palterings with Home Rule could have been 
denied with any safety, does any one suppose that never 
a speaker or writer of Cabinet rank would have been 
found to deny them? No one, let it be once more re- 
peated, who is either acquainted with politics or is capable 
of judging them, doubts that this was a real attempt, direct 
or indirect, suggested or permitted, prompted or winked at, 
to redress that result of the elections which, as Mr. Mortey 
so opportunely says, “‘ has not been to place the Liberals in 
“ the position which Mr. GLapstone desired.” 

Nor is there much more doubt that it is an attempt 
which has failed. It has excited no enthusiasm, except 
from what Mr. Morvey calls the “ shrill levity” of the poli- 
ticians of mere irresponsible sensationalism. It has received 
but an apologetic and qualified welcome even from the most 
faithful or the most hardened organs of the Gladstonian 
press, and even their welcome has met with no echo or en- 
dorsement from the rank and file of their party. It has 
drawn, as has been seen, a remarkable pfotest from Lord 
Hartineton ; and, accustomed as the world has been to see 
Lord Hartineton’s non possum of to-day turned into 
complete complaisance to-morrow, there are well known to 
be obstinate places even in the most pliable minds. Some 
harm, no doubt, has been done. Lt is not agreeable to see 
journals which have been storming for weeks and months at 
imaginary compliances of Lord Satissury’s discovering 
sudden statesmanship in this much more real compliance of 
Mr. Guapstoxe’s. It is not wholesome for public morals to see 
for the first time an English politician of the first rank ready 
“to lop a member off and give it” to any devil that will 
place him in the position which he desires. But at present 
there is no sign of the bargain being a paying one, The by 
no means excessive gratitude of the Irish Nationalist party 
is likely to turn into the liveliest resentment if, as is not 
improbable, their wishes should turn out to be defeated 
rather than helped by this clumsy bid of the Liberal 
leaders. It is certain that Mr. Guiapstong, as a Liberal 
leader, has introduced a new rift in a party which was none 
too homogeneous already. As to the average Englishman, 
his dream of Mr. GLapstone’s integrity has been disturbed, 
and that of itself is an immense gain. 

There should be little difficulty on the part of the 
Government in accepting and profiting by this Christmas- 
box of Mr. GLapstoxe’s. It is not yet known authoritatively 
whether the announced intention to test the confidence 
of the House of Commons implies anything more unusual 
than the regular moving of the Address. If it does, there 
must be Cabinet reasons which it might not be easy or 
prudent to disclose for adopting a course so ap’ tly 
inconvenient. It is the business of an Opposition, not 
of a Government, to apply such a test. Composed as the 
House is, a vote of want of confidence would not imply the 
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' possibility of Mr. Giapstone’s forming and keeping an Ad- 


ministration, and a vote of confidence would lose its sus- 
taining power almost as soon as the numbers had been 
announced. The true test of confidence is the proposal and 
the conduct of business. On the other hand, the incidents 
of the last few days increase the burden of responsibility 
on Mr. Guapstone. In their desperate efforts to clear 
him of this responsibility his friends (if Mr. Jonny Morizy 
can be called his friend) have only increased it. They 
have proved too much in their demonstrations that, though 
sweeping measures of Irish reform had no place in the 
authorized programme, they were nevertheless implied in 
it. If this is so, and if the Irish measures proposed 
by the Government seem insufficient to Mr. GLapsToNE, 
he must by the showing of these officious persons pro- 
ceed at once by amendment or resolution, or what not, 
to formulate his own views. We know already what the 
result of such a formulation would be. Anything less than 
last week’s programme will disgust the Nationalists, any- 
thing like last week’s programme will, unless a surprising 
amount of education is performed, disgust certainly the 
Moderate Liberals, and perhaps the Radicals themselves. In 
this dilemma Mr. Giapston« is to all appearance inextricably 
placed, whatever may be the authenticity of the published 
ramour. Therefore, if an enemy did this thing, he was an 
uncommonly clever enemy, and by his cleverness at least 
deserved the astonishing complaisance with which Mr. 
Guapstone’s favourite channels of publication before the 
event, and Mr. Giapstoner’s usual fashions of denial after 
it, have furthered his plan. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE BID, 


Sig we were to charge Mr. GuapstonE with a deliberate 
attempt to render Ireland ungovernable by a Ministry of 
his opponents in order that he himself might reap political 
advantage from the ensuing anarchy, we should be re- 
proached, we suppose, as the inventors of a malignant 
accusation. It is true that the tactics imputed to him by 
such a charge would not be much worse than those which 
he adopted in 1880-81, when for many months together an 
appallingly rapid growth of Irish agrarian crime was per- 
sistently winked at by a Government bent upon educating 
Parliament up to the acceptance of a communistic Land 
Bill; but let that pass. We will not press the previous 
conviction against him in the present case, and will content 
ourselves with merely saying that, if Mr. Guapsroye had 
definitely set before him the sinister object above men- 
tioned, he would have acted precisely as he has done. A 
statement in one sense of the word, no doubt, unauthorized 
by himself, but as undoubtedly inspired by some one in 
the closest and most confidential relations with him, has 
been suddenly sprung upon the public, and this statement, 
which, shortly put, amounts to a declaration of his willing- 
ness to repeal the Act of Union, has been, and is still being, 
allowed by him to circulate uncontradicted. We say, with- 
out hesitation, uncontradicted because, of the series of so- 
ealled disclaimers which have since been sent forth from 
Hawarden, and which we deal with elsewhere, not one 
contains any unambiguous repudiation of the views attri- 
buted to him, and no one can fail to see that not to repudiate 
them is, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, equivalent 
to admitting them. For all practical purposes, therefore, 
it remains on record that Mr. Guapstonz is willing to 
concede the demands of Mr. Parnett in full; and it will 
so remain until the meeting of Parliament supplies a test 
of his power of giving effect to his opinions. Any more 
baleful apple of discord it would have been impossible to 
fliog down among the divided population of Ireland. Its 
effect has been alarming enough already, and before the 
new year is many weeks old it is very likely to become 
disastrous. The loyal minority who are to be handed over 
to the protection of Mr. Parne’s guarantees are already 
beginning to experience something of the feelings of a 
beleaguered garrison as they watch the retreat of a defeated 
army of relief. Protestants read with new sensations the 
utterances of such arrogance as inspires the Manifesto 
affixed by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory to the doors 
of the Kilkenny Cathedral. The landlords who have been 
promised the protection of the sworn enemy of landlordism 
for their legitimate interests are left to ponder the most 
recent utterances of Mr. Davirr and the principles of valua- 
tion laid down so frankly by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. Every- 


where throughout Ireland prevails the unrest of apprehen- 


sion or the unrest of greed; everywhere those treacherous 
ashes of religious and social hatred, which only the firm foot 
of English authority has ever kept down to the smouldering 
point, are threatening to leap into flame. 

On the Continent and in America the reception given to 
the scheme has been virtually uniform; that is to say, it. 
has been approved by no party, politician, or political critic 
who would not have welcomed the tidings of the downfall of 
the British Empire in precisely the same spirit, while in all 
other comments on it it has been condemned with a decision 
and heartiness directly proportioned to the critical compe- 
tence and the good will of the commentator. In England it. 
has up to the present found no supporter with the slightest 
pretension to authority, with the solitary exception of Mr. 
Jonny Mortey; and Mr. Mortey’s approval of it is of a 
kind which will appear to most people to be almost equiva- 
lent to condemnation. His language on the subject, indeed, 
bears a curiously close resemblance to those “counsels of 
“ despair” which he is so fond of reproving in other people. 
While advocating a settlement of the Irish demands on the 
basis of the proposals attributed to his leader, Mr. Mortey 
makes no secret of the fact that he looks forward to the 
results of such a policy with the utmost apprehension. He 
does not pretend to believe that a national Parliament 
might be safely granted to Ireland on the terms proposed, 
and he candidly admits that he does not at present see 
his way to suggesting any terms on which this could be 
done with safety. But still he is for doing it, and on 
grounds which might with precisely the same cogency be 
used to justify the strictly analogous act of suicide on the 
part of an individual. Our condition with respect to Ire- 
land is so deplorable already that it is foolish, argues Mr. 
Mok ey, to hesitate at making it a little worse. ‘ Nobody 
“ has a livelier conception than I have of the enormous. 
“ risks that will confront any attempt to give Ireland self- 
“ government ; but I fortify myself in facing these diffi- 
“ culties by reflecting on the difficulties which surround 
“us. We are not going to descend of our own accord from 
“ Paradise to Purgatory. I think we are in Purgatory 
“already”; and, therefore, it would seem we may just as 
well try a spell of the Inferno for a change. That, so. 
far as we are able to gather it, is the extraordinary plea, and 
it is obvious to remark that it is an improvement upon that. 
old-fashioned appeal of desperation “ You cannot be worse 
“ off than you are.” For Mr. Mortey does not say—since 
he does not know—that we cannot be worse off than we 
are in Irish matters; what he rather says is that we are so. 
badly off already that, even if we should worsen our position 
a little, it won’t much matter. The instinct that bids us 
bear those ills we have has apparently lost its power 
altogether in these days; and the homely wisdom en- 
shrined in a certain adage about the frying-pan and the 
fire would seem to have become folly to the Radical of 
these latter days. It is news, however, to hear from the 
party who should be optimists or nothing that a nation 
ought to shape its policy on the assumption that men 
are in the hands of a blind Destiny, which compels them 
to face “enormous risks,” without any previous provision 
against them, as the only escape from insuperable diffi- 
culties. People who cannot in other matters pretend to 
the invincible optimism of the Radical are not prepared to 
give up the game as easily as Mr. Mortey. They desire to. 
persevere a little longer in their struggle with these same 
purgatorial difficulties that seem to have exhausted the 
courage and patience of the party which usually boasts of 
monopolizing all the faith, hope, and energy to be found in 
English politics. 

We ought to add, of course, that Mr. Moruey declines to 
believe in the authenticity of the Hawarden programme ;. 
but there is little comfort to be derived from such scepticism. 
as he professes—scepticism which reaches no further than 
questions of opportunism and of detail. Even supposing, 
indeed, that Mr. Guapstonge had gone much further in the 
way of repudiating the views ascribed to him than the studied 
vagueness of his disclaimers carries him, the amount of reas- 
surance which he could convey to us would be but infinitesi- 
mally increased. The really ominous feature of the situation 
is to be found, not so much in the precise opinions which 
have been put forward in his name, as in the circumstance 
of his having procured or permitted the publication of this 
“ unauthorized” statement at this particular juncture. For 
the purpose of a step so taken and at such a time is too 
obvious for any man of ordinary intelligence to miss. It 
indicates an unmistakable intention on Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
part to purchase the assistance of the Parnellites in an 
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endeavour to di the present Government and to sup- 
t them in , and we know too well the only terms on 
which that assistance is to be obtained. If Mr. GuapsTonE 
is not willing to pay the “upset” price at the pre- 
sent moment—and he has carefully refrained from saying 
that he is unwilling—he will find it no more difficult 
in this than in any previous instance to bring his will to 
the point at which it can serve his political ambition. A 
long course of uniform experience assures us that that is 
the only safe principle to go upon in forecasting his future 
licy. He may amuse himself for the present by imagin- 
ing that he can devise a scheme of Home Rule which will 
be at once satisfactory to Ireland and innocuous to Eng- 
land ; but while we know from an abundance of Nationalist 
declarations that it is impossible to combine these two 
conditions, we know also from abounding evidences of Mr. 
Gapstone’s career which of these two conflicting con- 
ditions it is that will go to the wall. Si possit, caute; si 
non, guocunque modo rem. The res of power he is bent 
upon gaining by prudent concessions to the Parnellites, if 
that be possible, but, if not, by any concessions and at all 
costs. And we possess a whole literature of premoni- 
tions that no attempt to satisfy the demands of the Parnel- 
lites within the limits of prudence will have a chance of 
success. They will not submit to any real and effective 
veto on the acts of an Irish Legislature, and even if Mr. 
G.apsTonE at present believes that he can devise and 
impose one, he will have speedily to abandon the belief. 
Even if it be not true that he is at this moment willing to 
give the control of the Irish police to men who have avowed 
their intention to prohibit it from protecting property and 
enforcing contracts, to this, too, he will have to submit. 
Even if he now supposes that Mr. Paryett can and will 
give adequate tees for the rights of the loyal mino- 
rity and for the “ safe-guarding of legitimate landlords’ 
“ interests,” he will not be long in finding out that Mr. 
Pave. cannot, if he would, provide such guarantees, and 
Mr. Guapstone will have to choose between foregoing the 
demand for them and abandoning his dearest hope of a 
return to power. Does any one who knows him doubt 
what his choice willbe? To put the whcle situation in a 
sentence, the menace and the mischief to England involved 
in any given scheme of Home Rule will be the measure of 
its acceptability to the Parnellites, and the measure of what 
is acceptable to the Parnellites is the measure of what Mr. 
GLapsTONE, who is resolved to return to office, and can only 
do so by means of their votes, will consent to grant them. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION, 


HE two latest election returns have afforded an instruc- 
tive illustration of Mr. Giapstone’s policy, and of its 
effect on public opinion. The Orkney and Shetland Islands 
are represented by a supporter of agrarian agitation, and 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews have 
elected a member of the present Government. The Irish 
Land Bill was recommended to Parliament as a remedy 
for special evils, with repeated assurances that it could not 
form a precedent, because the circumstances and the tenure 
of the Irish peasantry had no existence in Great Britain. 
Mr. GapstonE also declared that the measure would remove 
Trish disaffection, and that rents, when they were once judi- 
cially settled, would be paid as regularly as in England. 
The results are that the party which is responsible for the 
Land Bill has not a single Parliamentary representative 
from Ireland, that the judicial rents are in imminent danger 
of total confiscation, and that the vicious principle of State 
interference between landlord and tenant disturbs the secu- 
rity of possession in the Scotch Highlands, and threatens to 
extend to other parts of the kingdom. Mr. Guapstone’s 
complacency is not affected by the sufferings of loyal Irish- 
men or by the well-founded alarms of proprietors in Great 
Britain. The unanimous refusal of Irish constituencies to 
elect any one of his followers is addressed to a more sen- 
sitive part of his nature; but he perhaps consoles himself 
by a hope that Mr. Parnett and his adherents may by a 
treasonable concession be bought over more effectually than 
in the abortive Treaty of Kilmainham. 

The election of the Lorp Apvocare is a significant com- 
ment on the policy of the late Administration. No more 
competent or more independent body of voters is to be found 
in the kingdom. Any other leader of a party except Mr. 
Giapstone would have felt himself personally estopped 
from disputing the political capacity of Scotch graduates. 


| 


On more than one occasion he has used language of ful- 
some adulation to the self-denying students who are not 
deterred by poverty from thronging to Universities admir- 
ably suited to the national character. Unfortunately Mr. 
GapsTonE is incapable of recognizing any good quality 
which is not associated with personal devotion to himself. 
His former praises of the Scotch Universities were uttered, 
partly in odium tertii, as indirect sneers at the aristocratic 
and Conservative establishments at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and also on the assumption that the educated sons of Scotch 
farmers and burghers would be trained to applaud and 
support a Liberal statesman. More recent experience has 
cozfirmed his antipathy to the English Universities, and 
has with good reason abated his confidence in the less richly 
endowed institutions of the North. In his exultation at 
the result of the Midlothian election, Mr. GLapstonE went 
out of his way to affront and to threaten the academic con- 
stituencies, which appear to share the political convictions of 
nearly all the enlightened part of the community. He seems 
in the excitement of success to have forgotten that one of 
the most important University elections was at that time 
undecided. It is not impossible that a considerable section 
of the Lorp ApvocaTe’s majority may have been influenced 
by resentment of Mr. Giapstone’s wanton attack. 


In a recapitulation of the results of the Scottish elections 
as far as they were then known, he thought fit to exclude 
the Universities from consideration on the ground that their 
members were not representatives of the people. He added 
words to the effect that the results of academic contests were 
the less important because it was by no means certain that 
the Universities would be allowed to retain a privilege 
which, in his opinion, they had abused. As late as 1868 
all parties agreed in thinking it desirable that other seats of 
education should be admitted to share the ancient privileges 
of Oxford and Cambridge and Dublin. Mr. Disrae.i after- 
wards humorously professed to have enfranchised the 
University of London for the personal benefit of Mr. Lowe ; 
but there was no enactment of that year which was more 
generally approved than the apportionment of three re- 
presentatives to London and to the four Scotch Universities, 
The medical graduates, who form the most powerful sec- 
tion of the constituencies of London and Edinburgh, are 
assuredly not second in intelligence and in freedom from 
vulgar prejudice to the members of any other profession or 
calling. There are still sceptics whose faith in modern 
democracy is so far unsound that they would consider a 
body of medical practitioners as more capable of forming a 
sound judgment than several times their number of agri- 
cultural labourers. The other voters are not less superior 
to the ordinary elector ; but the Liberals of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews were well advised in selecting Dr. ErtcHsen as 
their candidate. There could be no doubt that his pro- 
fessional and scientific reputation would be justly considered 
as reasons for taking a favourable view of his pretensions. 
The Lorp Apvocate is a leading member of an equally 
important profession; but the lawyers form but a small 
part of the constituency of either University. 

There is no reason to doubt that, in spite of Mr. 
Guapstone’s denial of their representative character, the 
Scotch University electors share the political tendencies of 
the middle class in all parts of the country. Many of them 
have raised themselves above the rank in which they were 
born ; but ties of kindred and friendship are at least as 
durable in Scotland as in any part of the world. The 
Universities may be perceptibly in advance of the general 
community, but their members hold the public opinion, if 
not always of to-day, at least of to-morrow. No surprise 
was felt when in 1880 the present Sir Lyon Piayrair was 
returned by the combined Universities of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews as one of Mr. GLapstong’s overwhelming majo- 
rity. The opinion of the Universities was nearly balanced ; 
but it inclined to the Liberal side. Dr. PLayratr’s claims to 
the confidence of the electors would perhaps not have been as 
fully recognized if he had delivered before the close of the 
poll the delicate warning which he immediately afterwards 
addressed to his constituents. Anticipating Mr. GLapstone’s 
doctrine that the franchise is held in trust for one political 
party, Dr. PLayrarr reproached the electors with the small- 
ness of his majority, and reminded them that the Radicals 
disapproved of University representation, and that the 
Liberal party might perhaps disfranchise them if they had 
the audacity to assert their independence. It is not sur. 
prising that Sir Lyon Piayrarr’s remarkable candour failed 
to secure a renewal of the confidence of his late constituents. 
In the security of his more congenial Yorkshire seat he may 
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omg congratulate himself on his early anticipation of 
r. GLapsToNE’s opinion. The University electors have on 
this occasion not hesitated between the contending parties. 
In defiance of Mr. GLapstone’s arrogant menaces, they have 
decided in favour of the present Government by a majority 
of nearly four hundred. Of nine representatives of Univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom, eight express the distrust 
which the educated classes feel of Mr. Guapstone’s policy. 
Sir Jonn Lussock’s character and accomplishments fully 
account for the exception which is furnished by the adhe- 
rence of the graduates of the University of London to the 
Liberal cause. It will be remembered that no other member 
has devoted himself more earnestly to the protection of 
minorities from democratic oppression. 

Mr. Guapstonr’s insolent proposal of punishing the 
Universities by disfranchisement for their condemnation of 
his mischievous and unprincipled career is, perhaps, sug- 
gested by the success of his latest experiment in the ex- 
tension of the suffrage. It is certain that an appeal to the 
electorate which placed him in power in 1880 would have 
been contumeliously rejected. e farm-labourers, with 
their ignorance and credulity, have saved him from the con- 
demnation which would have been pronounced by farmers 
and tradesmen, and by the members of professions and by 
the more intelligent artisans. There is reason to suspect 
that he already contemplates a further degradation of the 
franchise through some new-fangled system of registration. 
It is natural that, while he depends more and more on the 
caprice of the multitude which he flatters, he should also 
wish to extirpate any independent organization which 
may partially represent the convictions of the intelligent 
minority. The Lorp Apvocate, in returning thanks for his 
election, referred, with a good humour which was perhaps 
contemptuous, to the offensive threat which had been con- 
fided to the Radicals of Midlothian. It would, perhaps, 
not have been seasonable or becoming to use the language 
of indignant invective; but the rapid transition from the 
ostentatious humility of the demagogue to menace and dic- 
tation ought not to pass unobserved. Tiresias warned the 


Thebans 
that the tyranny of all 
Led backward to the tyranny of one. 


THE MADAGASCAR PROTECTORATE. 


hyp we report that the Hovas have accepted the terms 
imposed by the French Government has certainly 

arrived at a suspiciously opportune moment, and M. 

. Brissox’s Ministry is in luck, if, indeed, they think it 
lucky to keep office on such terms as those on which they 
have held it hitherto. There never was any surety that 
the Chamber would have enforced the evacuation of Tonquin, 
bat it is now rather less likely than before. It is impossible 

. to doubt that some arrangement has been come to, unless 
we are to suppose that the French Ministry is grossly mis- 
informed by its agents, or is the victim of its own credulity, 
or, what is least likely of all, is deliberately misleading the 
Chamber with the certain prospect that its manceuvre would 
be detected within forty-eight hours, The terms of the 
treaty as stated by M. pE Freycinet are no more than the 
Hovas may well have accepted, and only the extremely con- 
fused ideas of Frenchmen on colonial questions could lead 
them into thinking that much has been gained. 

It is of course obvious that an acknowledgment of defeat 
has been avoided; but it can never have seemed probable 
that France would have ignominiously retired from Mada- 
gascar. It will now remain there on a more definite 
footing. A station at Diego Suarez will be added to those 

. which it already possessed at Nossi Bé, and a French 
Resident, with a guard, will be established at Antananarivo. 
Tamatave will remain in French hands, and any adventurer 
of that nation who cares to try and work a plantation in 
the island will be able to get a secure tenure of his land. 
This is unquestionably better than the squalid confusion of 
the last three years; but when it is said that the treaty 
gives France as complete possession of Madagascar as of 
Tunis, the people who speak in this way must overlook 
some vital considerations, Tunis is in the neighbourhood 
of a great and thoroughly organized French possession. It 
is within easy reach of Marseilles, and its whole internal 
administration is under French control. There is no part 
of it which cannot be reached by troops with comparative 
ease. All these conditions are absent in Madagascar, It 


they have not lost already. They have never had much direct 
intercourse with foreign nations, and since the French 
squadron has been on their coast they have had none. Ever 
since these war-ships have been bombarding their villages, 
the seaboard and the country of the Sakalavas have ceased 
to be of any use to them. The Hovas must know very wel 
how little chance they have of retaking these places from 
the French, and by making on the terms an- 
nounced by M. pe Freycinet they will at least be able to 
resume their trade, and they are apparently to obtain a 
recognition of their sovereignty throughout the island. 
The recognition of a French protectorate does not entail 
submitting to control in internal affairs. This is expressly 
stipulated. It is true that the French Resident will 
have the right to give advice,and under proper circum- 
stances this would give him complete control. The recom- 
mendations of an English Resident at an Indian Court are 
orders. An English officer with a guard at Hyderabad and 
a French agent with a guard at Antananarivo will be in 
very different positions. The first is supported by a great 
army near at hand. He speaks to a prince whose territories 
are surrounded by countries under English administration. 
The French agent will have no support beyond the smal? 
naval force on the station nearer than Europe. If he is to 
exercise any effectual control, France must keep a small 
army corps in Tamatave and Diego Suarez, in preparation 
to march through the forests to theinterior. Without such 
a force at hand the Resident will be much less a master than 
a hostage. In other words, the French must be prepared to 
maintain a larger garrison in Madagascar during peace than 
they have cared to do in war. There can of course be no 
doubt that France can take effectual ion if it chooses, 
and not the least curious feature of its scattered colonial 
enterprises is that it has not chosen. It has laboured at 
the difficult task of conquering Tonquin, where little was to 
be gained, and has neglected Madagascar, which could have 
been much more easily mastered, and could then have been 
profitably occupied by the French Creoles from Réunion and 
the Mauritius. When the first pleasant effect of the sur- 

prise is over Frenchmen will probably begin to discover that 
the treaty has not put a stop to their outlay and loss. If, 
as is by no means impossible, it is welcomed as a good excuse 
for getting rid of the whole enterprise, the Hovas will have 
gained the undoubted advantage of putting an end to the 
blockade, at the very slight cost of a formal acknowledgment 

of French supremacy over their trifling foreign relations. 

Until the end of the treaty is seen it is early to decide what 
consequences it may have on English interests. A great 
naval station at Diego Suarez would materially alter the 

balance of naval power in the Indian Ocean. But when 

the English Government decided not to oppose French in- 

tervention in Madagascar, it must have been prepared to 
accept the consequences even of a conquest. 


THE CRIME OF WILLIAM SHEEHAN. 


Wé. are often told that Ireland is singularly free from 
crime which is not “agrarian.” In a country so 
smitten with earth-hunger this would not, perhaps, even if 
it were true, be saying very much. But it is not true. The 
murder of one Irish farmer by another is in Irish imagina- 
tions a mode of warfare against the bratal Saxon, whose 
brutality does not, as might have been expected, lead him to 
look on with malevolent neutrality. Private affairs often 
figure largely in these quarrels between the landed and the 
landless, so that really to inquire whether an Irish murder 
is agrarian seems almost as irrelevant as to pry into the 
“ motives” of those who commit obscene offences. The 
crime of WILLIAM SHEEHAN, who was convicted last week of 
murdering his brother, cannot be remotely ascribed by the 
most perverse ingenuity to the penal laws of the last century. 
It was dictated by greed, malice, and revenge, and carried 
out with a diabolical ruthlessness which words are but im- 
perfect instruments for describing. No recent atrocity 
that we remember can compare with it in horror, except 
a certain slaughter in a Roman shop which is too sickening 
to bear more than the faintest allusion. There is some reason 
forinsisting on thecaseof WILLIAM SHEEHAN, because it shows 
not only what sort of people some of Mr. ParveE.v’s clients are, 
but also the extreme probability that many similar offences. 
go unpunished, because undetected. Witiiam SHEEHAN, 
be it observed, is not tle only person concerned. A single 
monster of wickedness proves nothing about the class to 


must be remembered that the [ovas give up nothing which | 
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another man not yet in custody. He had also an accomplice 
in removing the traces of the crime. The son of that 
accomplice knew all about the matter. There is reason to 
believe that the girl employed on the farm had a pretty 
clear notion of what had occurred, and she has since made 
an attempt upon her own life. So has SHrenan’s father-in- 
law, though there is no evidence that he was implicated in 
the business. Here is a horrible crime, a triple murder, 
known to at least two persons besides the murderers, and 
probably suspected by a good many more. Yet for more 
than seven years after the event all these people maintained 
absolute silence, and gave no information to the police. It 
was only when Joun Duane was arrested and in danger of 
being dealt with as an accessory that he turned Queen’s 
evidence to save his own carcase. A more discreditable 
story to every one concerned, except the police, it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

The murder itself was simple enough—as simple as murder 
can be. Witt1amM SHEenaN was formally put on his trial 
only for the murder of his brother Tuomas. But the evi- 
dence showed that he was equally guilty of the death of his 
mother and his sister Hannan. All the four Sueenans 
lived together, and the three objected 

roposed —- with the hter of a neighbour. He 
with the assistance, to the witnesses for 
the prosecution, of this girl’s brother, knocked his family on 
the head one after another with a “ griffaun,” and threw 
their bodies down a well, where they were found seven years 
afterwards. Joun Duane, who worked for the SHEEHANS, 
saw the murder committed, and did not move a finger to 
a it. On the contrary, he helped to remove the 
ies into the stable, where they remained till the next 
night, when Davin Duanz, the son of Jonn, saw them put 
into a cart by the two murderers and taken to the well. 
This was after a little musical entertainment which WILLIAM 
SHEEHAN gave to Miss Browne, and the sounds of which 
attracted Davin Duane to the window. Davin 
one is not surprised to hear, is now in penal servitude for 
theft. When the well was drained and the bodies discovered 
in 1884, seven years after the murder, WILLIAM SHEEHAN 
was in New land. He was apprehended, brought 
back, twice tried, the first jury having unaccountably 
disagreed, and sentenced by Mr. Justice O’Brien to be 
hanged. The discovery and consequent arrest have a dra- 
matic impressiveness of their own. But there is an- 
other side to the picture. In October 1877 three well- 
known people suddenly disappeared from Castletownroche, 
in county Cork. Wutiiam Sueenan said that they had 
gone to America. But people do not go to America from 
Cork without taking tickets, paying passage-money, finding 
their way by recognized means on board ship. On the 
morning of their disappearance the milkmaid been sent 
by Wit114M SHEEHAN, for no apparent cause, to water the 
cows at a distance. When she came back, every other 
inmate of the farm, except WiLL1aM SHEEHAN, was gone. 
“There will be room for my wife now,” said he. Mrs. 
Sueewan had married daughters living elsewhere, with 
whom she had corresponded. Yet nothing was done to 
connect WILLIAM SHEEHAN with this mysterious annihilation 
of his family for seven long years. 


. SPAIN. 


Lig formal termination of the dispute on the Caroline 
Islands by the signature of the protocols seems to have 
attracted no public attention either in Germany or in Spain. 
On the whole, the Spaniards have i got the best of a 
dispute where the achievement of diplomatic victory was 
more valued than the enjoyment of its fruits. The whole 
question has at last been settled as satisfactorily as a 
similar quarrel between Hotspur and GLENDOWER. Prince 
Bismarck had evidently come accidentally into collision 
with a Government which he had no intention of offending. 
But for the peremptory tone assumed by the Spanish 
Ministry he would perhaps at once have yielded to their re- 
monstrances ; but Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLO was at least 
as anxious to display his own patriotic susceptibility as to 
secure ion of the disputed territory. The final 
reference to the arbitration of the Pore was equivalent 
to GLENDowER’s consent to have Trent turned; and the 
Spanish Government, like Horspur, has virtually declared 
that it did not care. A burlesque which has been performed 
at one of the theatres in Madrid not inappropriately repre- 
sents the adverse claimants as two children disputing the 


right to ownership of a doll. It is at last decided that 
Hispant shall retain her toy, but that Germania shall have 
a right to play with it on fit occasions. The Spanish flag 
will, no doubt, henceforth be kept flying at Yap; and the 
German traders who first caused the late trouble will 
pursue their business as usual. Spanish statesmen will 
not be hasty to revive a controversy which has assumed a 
somewhat ludicrous aspect. 

It is probable that the desire of the Germans to 
extend their transmarine dominions may not long survive 
its anthor. Prince Bismarck is not likely to abandon any 
policy which he has deliberately undertaken ; but his 
successors will find that settlements in outlying parts of 
the world are seldom valuable possessions. The Germans, 
though, unlike the French, they practise emigration on a 
large scale, will continue to prefer the United States as a 
refuge of the surplus population to new and uncivilized 
regions. Military posts on the coast of Africa or elsewhere 
will often cost more than they are worth. It may be hoped 
that there is no serious foundation for the report of a new 
cause of antagonism between Germany and Spain. It is 
said that the Sultan of Morocco has applied to the Spanish 
Government to take over certain districts on the coast of 
his dominions for the purpose of preventing a threatened 
German settlement. It is added that a similar application 
has been made to France; but the whole story much re- 
quires confirmation. The Moors have always regarded with 
extreme jealousy any attempt on the part of either Spain 
or France to extend their possessions on the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean. It would be easier for the 
natives to deal with Germany as a distant Power than with 
neighbouring Governments ; and Morocco, with its settled 
Government and with its pretensions to a kind of civili- 
zation, can hardly be left as wholly out of consideration, as 
the tribes whose claims to their own lands were summarily 
disposed of by the West African Conference. At this 
moment the Suttan has entered, at the instance of Lord 
Sa.isBury, into negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
England, and on the whole he may justly assert his exclusive 
title to the possession of his own dominions. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the question of the Carolines 
was settled during the lifetime of Atronso XII. At the 
commencement of a regency, the leaders of parties might 
have been tempted to bid against one another still more 
recklessly than when the Liberal Opposition denounced the 
Ministry for want of patriotism, while the Prime Minister 
attempted to throw the blame on the Kine. The right of 
the infant QuEEN to the throne and of her mother to the 
administration of the Government are for the moment 
either expressly or tacitly acknowledged by all parties. 
Sefior Canovas himself promises Parliamentary support to 
his rival Sacasta ; and neither the Carlists nor the Repub- 
licans have for the present attempted to disturb public 
order, The incredulity with which the rumour of ZorRILLa’s 
revolutionary activity was received has been justified by 
more recent experience; but it is not to be assumed that 
Republican schemes are abandoned when they may only 
have been adjourned. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
outrageous project of marriage between Mercepes and Don 
Jaime of Bourzon has not been entertained by either of 
the parties to the supposed arrangement. If such an 
alliance should hereafter become feasible, with the con- 
sent of those who are principally concerned, there might 
perhaps be a certain advantage in the termination of the 
dynastic schism; but there is no longer reason to appre- 
hend danger from the pretensions of any member of the 
family of Don Cartos. The last civil war would never 
have occurred if the central Government had not been 
weakened by a revolution, by a prolonged interregnum, and 
finally by a feeble and unpopular Republic. Notwithstand- 
ing the favourable opportunity, Don Cartos was never able 
to make any impression on the hostile forces, except as 
champion of the privileges claimed by the Basque Pro- 
vinces. Even the revolt of Cartagena, though it proved 
the weakness of the Government of Madrid, failed to turn 
the scale in favour of the Legitimist Pretender. As soon 
as Martinez Campos restored the monarchy in the person 
of Atronso XII., the rebellion in the North was easily 
suppressed, 

It is not impossible that a national spirit of loyalty may 
be evoked by the precarious position of the young QuEEN 
Recent and her child. As their rights can evidently not 
be vindicated by their own forces, they may well appeal for 
protection to the country and to the army. No Minister 
will be allowed to defend his own errors or failures by 
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throwing the blame upon Queen Curistiva. It is evident 
that any act of an inexperienced foreign Princess must have 
been suggested by some native adviser, who can be held 
responsible for his counsels. It is probable that the muti- 
nous or treasonable outburst of the Princess’s kinsman, the 
Duke of Sevituz, has no political importance; yet it is 
strange that an insolent young officer of high social position 
should have had the audacity to threaten the restoration of 
Queen Isapetia. It seems that the insult was provoked by 
the refusal of the Recent to grant an audience to the Duke, 
who was captain of the Palace Guard. No inference can be 
safely drawn from a disagreeable occurrence which may 
have resulted merely from bad temper or ill-breeding. The 
matter could only become serious if there were reason to 
suspect that the ex-QurEN was making a party for herself 
against her grandchild. Queen Isapetva is still in the 
vigour of middle life, and she is wanting neither in ambi 

tion nor ability; but it is difficult to suppose that she 
would, for personal objects, endanger the succession of her 
family ; and seventeen years after her dethronement she can 
scarcely retain the allegiance of any political followers. The 
matter will apparently end with the dismissal of the Duke 
of Sevitte from the army and from the Court. It will 
searcely be worth while to try him by court-martial for in- 
subordination and treasonable language. His father was 
killed in a duel by the Duke of Montrrnster on somewhat 
similar provocation. 

Sefior Sacasra, as Prime Minister and leader of the 
Liberal party, has announced that the elections are on this 
occasion to be free; and it is possible that his offer may be 
sincerely made, and that his instructions will be carried out 
by the local authorities. The regularity with which every 


. succeeding Parliament follows the guidance of the Minister 


by whom it has been summoned has long puzzled observant 
foreigners. The late Emperor of the Frencu was scarcely more 
successful than an ephemeral Spanish President of the Council 
in returning candidates devoted to his particular policy. If 
the Cortes which is shortly to meet follows the usual practice, 
it will become evident that the disclaimer of the Minister 
was not incompatible with the exercise of official influence. 
It is by no means certain that the popular choice, if it were 
freely exercised, would be more judicious than the control 
which may be exerted by the Minister of the day. An 
entirely independent Legislature might first revive the ill- 
balanced Constitution of 1869, and then exercise the powers 
of a constituent assembly. Some of the Liberal leaders 
have formerly supported the extravagant increase of the 
powers of the Cortes, and more than one of the Ministers 
have cultivated relations with the Republicans. On the 
whole, it is to be wished that the Cortes may be elected in 
such a manner as to secure the country for some time 
against a change of Ministers. Free elections are but means 
to an end; and neither the means nor the end are exempt 
from criticism. 

The ratification of the title of the QurEn-Recent by 
the Cortes will be readily accorded if it is required by 
law or practice. It is not known that any other pressing 
business. awaits the coming Legislature. Perhaps the new 
Ministry may correct one of the blunders of its predecessors 
by reopening negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
England. The principles of the arrangement were fully 
defined in the Memorandum which ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the Cortes. The repudiation of a contract which 
was supposed to be complete will prevent the English 
Government from taking the initiative in any further dis- 
cussion ; but the present occupant of the Foreign Office is 
too vigilant to neglect any favourable opportunity of con- 
cluding a treaty which could not fail to be advantageous to 
English trade. For five-and-twenty years the representa- 
tives of the Spanish wine-growers incessantly complained of 
the operation of Mr. Giapstonr’s alcoholic scale. In the 
negotiations conducted by Sir R. Monier a large modifica- 
tion of the scale was arranged ; and Mr. Giapstone, who 
consented to the change, could scarcely object to a similar 
decision on the part of the present Government. It will be 
for Sefior Sacasta and his colleagues to determine whether 
the just demands of the wine growers are to be rejected 


. in deference to the clamour of Catalonian manufacturers. 


Spain will probably, if negotiation takes place, obtain with- 
out objection the concessions which were included in the 


‘repudiated agreement. It will be useless to attempt any 


further encroachments. It is, of course, useless to remind 
Spanish Ministers of the fact that a still more liberal settle- 
ment would be greatly advantageous to their country. 


THE ARMISTICE IN THE BALKANS. 


i ie is not cynicism only—indeed, it may be said not to be 
cynicism at all—that sees in the armistice just con- 
cluded between Servia and Bulgaria nothing much like a 
treuga Dei, or a triumph of peace and good will to and 
between men. The truce is, in fact, hardly anything but a 
very clumsy and forced acknowledgment on the part of the 
real contrivers of these harms that things have gone quite 
otherwise than they intended. It is, of course, very much 
to be hoped that the perfectly useless and wanton expendi- 
ture of blood which this war has caused is definitely, if only 
for the time, at an end. The terms are not particularly 
unequal, for Prince ALEXANDER is understood to have 
extorted the consent of Europe to his retention of the 
territory that was not his own, as a reward for the bravery 
which he showed in defending the territory that was. And 
the advantages which the Servians had obtained in the 
Widdin district formed a certain set-off to the losses they 
had sustained in the abortive attempt to reach Sofia. The 
actual military result has perhaps been a little more sur- 
prising to the general than it need have been. During the 
time of his subjection the Bulgarian showed himself, indeed, 
the most pacific, not to say the most cowardly, of the Balkan 
races. But his physique was known to be good, and it was 
impossible to over-estimate the advantage of years of training 
by officers accustomed to exactly the same type of recruit. 
For the Russian and the Bulgarian peasant seem to re- 
semble each other more than any other two members of the 
Slav race. On the other hand, the Servians had the ad- 
vantage in equipment, and perhaps in numbers, but they 
had cut but a sorry figure in the last Turkish war, and were 
known not to be led by their best generals. ‘The balance of 
credit, however, in the military scale distinctly inclines to 
Prince ALEXANDER’S side, and it seems that he is to have his 
reward, Turkey, as has been clear from the first, is not 
anxious to pick a quarrel with any one over the change in 
the nominal government of Eastern Roumelia. The Turk 
is a man of business in his way ; and, having been deprived 
of all real control over the province for seven years, he is 
not disposed to run amuck because the deprivation is called 
by a different name in the eighth. 


Bulgaria, therefore, has for the moment played her game, 
and won it; while Servia has played hers, and lost it; and 
Greece has let “I dare not” wait upon “I would” till 
(again for the moment at least) the chance of taking a hand 
has gone by. These are facts plain and obvious to everybody. 
What is not obvious, except to those who pride themselves 
on the faculty of seeing through stone walls, is the plan 
and motive of those who abetted, or at least tolerated, 
the proceeding. It will probably not be known for some 
years, perhaps for many, what induced the Czar of all the 
Russias to make a blunder so foreign to the traditions of 
his house and country as insulting a combatant before 
making sure that that combatant would not be victorious, 
and throwing away in a moment the fruit of years 
of careful nursing. No Russian sovereign or statesman 
has made such a blunder for a generation, and it seems to 
be impossible to set it down to anything save complete want 


of statesmanship, temper, and common sense in the Czar ° 


himself—a want which has been inferred from, but never so 
clearly shown by, some others of his proceedings. Czars 
who make these errors have not usually occupied the Russian 
throne long ; a fortunate accident, to which, no doubt, the 
continuance of their dynasty and régime in circumstances 
which have proved fatal to every similar régime in Europe may 
be partly attributed. This surprising false step on the Russian 
side hasa little diverted attention from the almost equal mis- 
haps (due, however, in this case much less to fault and more 
to misfortune) of Austria. Russia went out of her way to 
dissociate herself from the side which won; but the side 
with which Austria associated herself has been soundly 
beaten. Only by positive threats of the strongest character 
has she been able to save her protégé from the most serious 
humiliation, and, though her honour and the efficiency of 
her patronage are thus safeguarded, she cannot avoid appear- 
ing for the time as the ally of the losing, not the winning, 
side in the butile of the Balkan populations. It is im- 
possible not tu ieel the profoundest astonishment at the fact 
that a game wiich has been played on both sides with ap- 
parently so little understanding of the cards should ever 
have been begun. But common sense shows that it most 
certainly was not begun without expectations, which, how- 
ever they may lave been disappointed on both sides, will 
allow neither siie to rest content with its present aisap 
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intment. Your political gambler, especially when he has 
got into such a habit of bad play mE Austria and 
ussia seem just now to have contracted, is always of the 
mind of other gamblers, and cannot let go of the dice-box. 
Perhaps, however, the really most interesting as well as 
the least cheerful part of the matter is the moral which 
Prince ALEXANDER himself, and other heads of Balkan 
States and States of the Balkan Peninsula, are likely to 
draw from his success. He has, at any rate in appearance, 
played audaciously for his own hand, and he has come off a 
t winner. He was frowned at and scolded and bid give 
up his booty, and he stuck to it, and he has it. This lesson 
of the advantages of helping yourself, of the pleasures of the 
political highway, of the profits of the profession of minions 
of the moon on the great scale, is not unlikely to find apt 
learners. These learners may even go so far as to misunder- 
stand the comparative inaction of the Turks themsel ves in 
the matter. It is only due to that inaction (the causes of 
which are, as has been said, perfectly clear) that the recent 
disturbance has hitherto been localized and made compara- 
tively unimportant. But there is no other Eastern Roumelia 
in the peninsula, If King Mrvan were to bring forth what 
Mr. Arruur Evans would doubtless hail as fruits meet for 
repentance by trying Alexandrine tactics on Old Servia ; if 
Greece were to nibble a little at Macedonia and Epirus; if 
the Prince of Monrenecro were to attempt to extend his 
heroic, if slightly barbarous, dominion, it would find the 
Turk in a very different mood. Yet something of the kind 
is not improbable, and might not improbably be winked at 
by one or both of the Great Powers whose scheme for re- 
distributing the peninsula, whatever it was, has so signally 
broken down. Hitherto we have only had to deal with re- 
bellions, and it takes some trouble to get up an efficient re- 
bellion, as the Russians know from their abundant experience 
in 1875-7. A regularly formed kingdom or principality, 
with an army all ready, and more or less plausible reasons 
of state, can fire the train at any moment and with per- 
fect ease. The new process is to the old as striking a match 
to obtaining fire from a couple of sticks. No more need for 
secret agents, for invented atrocities, for newspaper fictions, 
for reverend men with eyes capable of seeing a human 
form in a sack of beans, for all the antiquated enginery of 
former agitation. Servia, or Bulgaria, or Greece, or Monte- 
negro, or Roumania (Roumania, so curiously quiet in this 
particular matter), wants “ more,” and each of them is in 
more or less degree possessed of the means of getting more. 
They are all shrewdly possessed of the notion that somehow 
or other Europe will never suffer them to lie completely at 
the tender mercies of the Turk, Some of them are perhaps 
burning to deserve the rather superfluous promises heaped 
upon the warlike Bulgar, and one of them is, beyond all 
doubt, extremely desirous to have it out with the warlike 
Bulgar, or, at any rate, to wipe out the memory of the 
warlike Bulgar’s valour. That is to say, every possible 
element of war and disturbance is present in the most for- 
midable shape in the Balkan Peninsula, and will continue 
to be present until some single Power strong enough, not 
merely to hold its own within the limits (the Turks are that 
still), but to force outsiders to allow it to hold its own, 
makes its appearance. Of such a Power there is no sign at 
present, and as long as the belief in sham nationalities con- 
tinues there is no chance of one. 


FRENCH OFFICIALDOM., 


fs French vainly imagine that they are a free people. 
In reality, they are subject to a grinding official 
tyranny of the pettiest and most ignoble sort. No one 
can be kinder or more courteous to foreigners than the 
French private gentleman. But a Frenchman in uniform, 
or a Frenchman in authority, is a very different person 
to deal with. To judge from Mr. Srantey Wevyman’s 
experiences in the neighbourhood of Pau the French gen- 
darmerie is jealous of foreign successes. The conduct of the 
German police at Frankfort in locking up a whole party of 
tourists from Homburg on suspicion of robbing a bank at 
Hamburg, the activity and intelligence of the Swiss police 
in apprehending an English resident in Geneva on the same 
charge, have roused the glow of envy in the Gallic breast. 
It has occurred to the gendarmes of the Pyrenees that they 
would show themselves fully equal to the insolent stupidity 
of their brethren in Geneva and Frankfort. The way in 
which they vindicated their claims was certainly a triumph 


of meanness, discourtesy, and silliness. On the afternoon of 
the 14th of December Mr. Srantey WeyYMAN arrived with 


his brother at the town of Oloron, about twenty miles from — 


Pau. There they took the diligence for Pardets, and in the 
diligence they got into conversation with a sub-officer (it 
is to be hoped a very subordinate officer) of gendarmes. 
The sub-officer was cunning. He did not at once make any 
formal inquiry, but he asked a few friendly questions, so as 
to put his victims off their guard. Gradually the truth broke 
upon his mind. Why should these travellers say they were 
English gentlemen? Because they were German spies, of 
course. What could be clearer? So at Aramitz, about 
seven miles from Oloron, he arrested them. The WrymaNs 
at once gave their names, which no doubt struck the sub- 
officer of gendarmes as highly Teutonic. Then Mr. Srantey 


-Weyman tendered his passport, and also a banker’s letter of 


recommendation. Considering how many Englishmen, with 
their easy-going, benighted ideas of liberty, travel without 
passports at all, Mr. Weyman probably thought himself well 
out of a slight difficulty. But no. The sub-officer’s intelli- 
gent suspicions were confirmed, The first thing German 
spies did would be to provide themselves with a passport 
from the English Foreign Office and a letter of recommen- 
dation from an English banker. So the Werymans were 
shut up in two cells, which Mr. Srantey Weyman thus 
describes in his letter to the Times :—“These cells were 
“* mean in the extreme, with dirty, rough-cast walls, a stone 
“ floor, and no windows, but merely an unglazed aperture 
“ above the door. They were such places as would scarcely 
“ be used in England for dogs.” 

In France the polite, however, they are used for English 
travellers, and here the Weymans were locked up for 
thirteen hours without fire or candle. Their knapsacks 
were taken away, and, as the night was bitterly cold, they 
of course suffered intensely. They had telegraphed to the 
Vice-Consul at Pau to vouch for their respectability, but his 
reply did not arrive till the following morning. Then Mr. 
SranLey Weyman told the sub-officer he should complain 
of his conduct, which was no doubt imprudent, though 
excusable. In the afternoon the travellers were taken on 
foot to Oloron, being made to carry their baggage under 
threat of being handcuffed. At Ojoron they were released, 
but refused redress, on the ground that the passport was 
not viséd for France, and that the banker's letter was 
printed, not written. Therefore, they might have been 
German spies. The objection to the passport is stated to be 
legal. It is certainly imbecile. Every passport is signed 
by the person to whom it is issued, and his identity can 
therefore be established by simply asking him to sign his 
name on the spot, and by comparing the two signatures. 
The “fool of an Act,” if such an Act there be, which 
requires a visa is unworthy of the intelligence of the French 
nation. Many Frenchmen will feel ashamed and indignant 
when they hear of the treatment offered to a gentleman as 
to whom the English Foreign Secretary, in the name of HER 
Masesty, had requested all those whom it might concern to 
allow him to pass freely, without let or hindrance, and to 
afford him every assistance and protection of which he 
might stand in need. The ignominious dismissal of the 
“ sub-officer of gendarmes” would be a valuable warning to 
small officials who see a German spy under every foreign 
hat. The French Republic cannot afford to let it be said 
that French Republicanism means government of the people 
by the people for the benefit of expensive idiots, 


LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 


f yg will certainly be nobody so discourteous as to 
doubt whether Lzorotp von Ranke deserves the 
honours conferred on him by his countrymen on his nine- 
tieth birthday. The Germans have never been remiss in 
honouring literature and its chiefs of their own race. No 
living German is better entitled to honour than the author 
of a series of historical works all of value produced during 
a period of half a century. Since the death of Hers, an 
exile and pensioner of a foreign Government, German lite. 
rature has been rather of knowledge than of power. In 


_ poetry, prose romance, and the drama, it has not carried on 


the great work begun at the end of the last century; but 
as students and as masters of the art of research the 
Germans have kept their place. Among the scholars who 
are listened to with res throughout Europe, ‘Leopotp 
von RaNKE is one of the first, and nothing can be more 
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appropriate than that he should be honoured among a 
people whose writers are, above all, men of learning. The 
astonishing vitality which allows him to undertake so vast 
a work as a Universal History at the age of ninety is 
wonderful enough in itself. From here we may well regard 
it with something like envy. We have historians who 
laboriously investigate the history of a period of fifty years, 
and writers who compile national histories in haste, and 
hastily write them in newspaper style ; but those who in- 
vestigate never give us a whole, and those who give us a 
whole do not investigate. The industry which has been 
spent on a part of the eleventh century or a part of the 
seventeenth might have produced a complete history of 
England which would at least have been sound and useful. 


Englishmen have received a history of their own country 
from Herr von Ranke, and a work which students (who 
alone read it) value highly. We owe him, at least in 
part, something else. It is no disrespect to a historian 
who is attacking nothing less than the whole past existence 
of man in extreme old age to point out that his earlier 
example has had much to do with encouraging a method of 
writing history against which there is an inclination to 
protest in sundry quiet places. The practice of writing 
elaborate studies of a generation in twenty volumes and of 
excerpting from State Papers has apparently killed all other 
kinds of historical writing, at least as applied to English 
history. It is heresy to question the value of this method. 
That the life of a nation is too much for any single man to 
manage ; that original documents—that is to say, in many 
cases mere contemporary hearsay, mistakes, and lies—are 
the only solid foundation of history, are by way of being 
recognized canons of criticism. For the present, at least, 
they have the mastery, and mow the meadow. With 
them go other canons understood, if not expressed, binding 
the historian to be a mere précis-writer and boiler-down 
of documents. Whatever may be the other merits of 
these principles, it is a sad fact that they are working to 
make one of the noblest of all forms of literature inexpres- 
sibly dull. The historians of the eighteenth century, of 
whom every ’prentice hand who has compiled a magazine 
-article out of the Calendar of State Papers can talk with 
contempt, were at least readable. They gave their judgment 
-on men and things in sentences which linger in the ear. 
Even Rosertson, though we have seen him dismissed with 
contempt by a transcriber of ciphers, could yield to who- 


ever would read him with some recollection of the facts that 


the first duty of a book is to be properly written, and of a 
writer to write, and of a historian to know mankind, more 
than he would carry away from all the Introductions to the 
Calendars of State Papers put together. When the most 
laborious student of these authorities has done his best the 
reader has to trust him, not them. The spirit of the past 
times is, after all, the spirit of the learned gentleman who 
lays mirror for the time being. His book will be worth 
just what the intellect of its author is worth and nota 
whit more. It may be immoral to say so, but perhaps the 
best definition of a great history is that it would be equally 
@ permanent part of literature if it were a romance. It is 
needless to ask how many of the histories written in this 
generation would be read at all (they are indifferently read 
as it is) if there was not a gossipy taste in mankind for 
knowing what happened, or is supposed to have happened. 
The intercepted letters of spies, the confidential reports of 
ambassadors, the despatches of this agent to that king, 
are turned out in undigested lumps, and read for just 
the amount of tittle-tattle they contain. When they are 
all read, too, do we know the men or the time they are 
supposed to describe better than may be seen in the judg- 
ments passed by the eighteenth-century historian who sifted 
- his evidence for himself, and gave his reader the result in 
the best style he could master, and did not pour his autho- 
rities out into the notes till they overpowered his text? 
There are whole chapters in the works of certain contempo- 
rary historians, so called, in which the top of the page is a 
mere paraphrase of what may be found for the most part 
in incomparably better prose printed in smaller type at the 
foot. For a good deal of this easy compilation Herr von 
is responsible in the sense in which any man must 
answer for such as choose to imitate him without know- 
ledge, after the manner of imitators. The learning he has 
accumulated and the industry with which he has made it 
accessible are all his own. 


TONQUIN. 


RGUMENT will have less to do than usual with de- 
ciding how the members of the French Chambers are 
going to vote on the question whether or no the credits 
asked by M. Brisson’s Ministry in order to maintain the 
army of occupation in Tonquin are to be voted. It is hard 
to imagine a state of things in which logic has less influence 
than it usually has in a legislative Chamber, for you cannot 
go below absolute nullity. Still, the result of this debate 
will be exceptionally little affected by reasoning. Members 
of legislative bodies come to a division with an absolute 
foreknowledge which way they mean to vote, but at least a 
fair percentage of them have, it is presumed, previously 
made up their minds by some of reasoning on the 
facts. No considerable proportion of the legislative Chamber 
can have gone through this preliminary discipline, for there 
are too many things to be settled besides the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of keeping Tonquin to leave leisure for inquiry. 
The deputies who voted in support of M. Ferry cannot now 
vote themselves ignorant and incompetent with any satis- 
faction. Then, too, if this debate ends by a refusal of the 
credits, M. Brisson’s Ministry must disappear ; and though 
there seems no particular reason why anybody else should 
not do just as well as Premier, or even why, considering 
the way in which the work of governing is done in France, 
there should be any Premier at all, it seems to be generally 
held that the fall of the Ministry would be inconvenient just 
now. There are deputies who would keep Tonquin for re- 
ligious motives, and others who would give it up simply 
because their clerical colleagues wish to keep it; deputies 
who never would have gone there, but cannot consent to 
withdrawal because French blood has been spilt in the 
country ; deputies who think the best reason for leaving 
is that more must be shed to keep it; deputies of the 
Right who would vote anything to discredit the Republic, 
_and deputies of the Left who would vote anything to annoy 
| the Opportunists. The whole Chamber, Right, Left, or 
Centre, is so wholly at the mercy of accident and sudden 
gusts of feeling that it is capable with sufficient provocation 
of supporting something which cannot be shown to be con- 
sistent with the avowed opinions of any one of its groups. 


In such a Chamber as this—and the description would be 
accepted by most Frenchmen—the Report of M. Camitiz 
PELLETAN was scarcely likely to produce much effect of 
itself. As spokesman of the Tonquin Committee, he had 
to give its verdict on the advisability of voting the money 
asked for. It was, as is sufficiently well known, hostile, 
and was amply supported by reasons; but then some 
of them wee open to dispute, and moreover there are 
deputies who would not allow that the considerations 
which have influenced M. Petieran and the majority of 
the Committee ought to have any weight. He and his 
colleagues lay down the rule that if a colony does not pay, 
it is not worth having ; but that is beside the question to 
deputies who think the honour of France is engaged. The 
Report is in itself exceedingly well worth reading. It is a 
kind of document which we cannot conceive of as being 
laid before a House of Commons. The Chairman of an 
English Committee might collect the facts and might sift 
evidence and reason on both as well as M. CamiLie 
Pe.itetan. What he would not do would be to work with 
the same obvious conviction that the eye of Europe was upon 
him, and that he must produce something with a literary merit 
in proportion tothe occasion. The English Chairman would 
report that “ your Committee finds” or “ your Committee 
“ thinks” the merest matters of fact in the baldest style. Not 
so M. Camittz Petietan. He writes in the first person 
singular, and with the freedom appropriate to it. The narra- 
tive is pleasantly varied and enlivened by scraps of dialogue, 
epigrams, marks of interrogation and of exclamation. And 
withal, too, it has the soundest qualities of French prose of 
the businesslike and diplomatic kind. It is as clear as 
Mr. Guapsrone’s conscience is to himself. A more welcome 
piece of reading could scarcely fall in the way of any one 
who cares or is called upon to understand what the French 
are doing in Tonquin. M. Pe.retran begins with the 
history of the enterprise, and shows what a pure matter of 
accident the whole thing has been. Lieutenant Garnier 
made an inroad up the Song-kai, and obtained the recogni- 
tion of a French protectorate from a stray mandarin or two 
merely as a cover for bis retreat. Then Captain Riviire 
was killed in a little war which he had contrived to develop 
_ out of an arbitration between a French army contractor and 
some other mandarins, From that moment expedition has 
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followed expedition, each more costly than the other, and at 
the end of them all the territory held by France is plagued 
by pirates and hill robbers, who give their troops ample 
occupation. As for the future, the reporter of the Com- 
mittee gives excellent reasons for showing that it will not 
materially differ from the past. Government officials do 
indeed declare with remarkable unanimity that six thousand 
French troops will be enough to hold the country, but they 
also agree that it will not be for a long time yet. One hopes 
this force will be sufficient three years hence. Another 
believes the reduction will be possible by-and-bye. A 
third is confident it can be done some day. In the 
meantime twenty thousand men cannot keep the pirates 
and hill robbers in order. M. Pettetan makes a little 
calculation based on the force required in Cochin-China, 
and decides that at least sixty thousand will be needed to 
hold Tonquin and Annam; and, when it is remembered 
that this is the force maintained in the nearer and less ex- 
posed province of Algeria, his estimate does not appear 
excessive. On the question of the probable commercial 
value of these countries M. PeLLeran agrees with English 
observers so exactly as to make it scarcely necessary to 
quote him. Tonquin may become rich, but it will not be 
for the benefit of Frenchmen. Here again Cochin-China 
supplies a happy illustration. After years of French occu- 
pation its revenue does not cover its expenses; and out of 
the European population the majority are Government 
servants, while the civilians are mainly shopkeepers and 
waiters in cafés. The Report puts the Government on the 
horns of a dilemma by pointing out that it must choose 
between one of two courses. Either it must occupy the 
country thoroughly, which will cost a great deal of money 
now, or it must go on with insufficient forces, which will 
cost a great deal during an indefinite number of years, because 
Dacoity will continue to be chronic. The Committee 
naturally recommend the alternative course of retirement. 
Starting with his premisses, M. Petietan could not very 
well come to any other result; but then there are many 
deputies who would deny them altogether. It is useless 
for him to tell Mgr. Frerret that Tonquin cost a great deal, 
and will cost a great deal, and therefore ought to be given 
up. The Bishop answers that many native Christians 
depend on French protection, that Frenchmen have died to 
conquer the country, and it will be dishonourable to give 
it up. This is a point of view of which it would be in 
the last degree unbecoming to speak with disrespect. 
Tonguin is not, indeed, in the position of Afghanistan, 
the Transvaal, or Dongola. All these three border on 
countries firmly held by England, and were needed for their 
protection. The French have blundered into Tonquin 
without knowing what they did, and might leave it to- 
morrow without endangering a single national interest of 
any importance. They could not, however, do so without 


acknowledging their failure and sacrificing the members of | 


the religious missions. If they shrink back from doing 
this, we, at least, will not condemn them merely because 
they have persevered in a costly business with small prospect 
of gain. To be thoroughly respectable, however, this de- 
termination to carry on the work begun should be accom- 


involve their agents, used formerly to raise reasonable hopes 
of invalidating an election—have evidently been got rid of. 
Under the old law we should have had a whole crop of 
petitions filed by this time, especially after so fiercely fought 
a contest as that just concluded; and the contrast in the 
present case does at any rate appear to show that there has 
been no very audacious, and therefore easily to be detected, 
attempt to defy the new law. Whether it will work with 
elasticity enough in the other direction—whether, that is, it 
will be latitudinarian enough, so to speak, in its tolerance of 
innocent or accidental deviations from the strict standard of 
expenditure—is a question on which it would of course be 
premature to pronounce an opinion. But the first decision of 
the law courts on a case in which this question arose ought 
certainly to reassure those who have entertained undue 
apprehensions as the effect of the sumptuary rules. (It is 
desirable that they should be so named, if only for the 
purpose of informing a considerable number of well-mean- 
ing persons that the word “sumptuary” is only connected 
with costume by the link of the circumstance that clothes 
cost money.) ‘Che case to which we refer was an applica- 
tion made on behalf of Mr. Ayrton for the allowance of 
certain expenses incurred in excess of the statutory maxi- 
mum—the ground of the motion being that this extra 
expenditure, which was for bill-posting, was rendered neces- 
sary in order to contradict a report that Mr. Ayrton had 
retired from the contest, and another that he had refused to 
submit his candidature to arbitration. The Court, after 
argument, allowed the expenses, although, and very pro- 
perly, with many warnings against its being supposed that 
they were laying down any general rule of relief. We may 
perhaps find the precise ratio decidendi in the one sentence 
Baron Po.ock’s jadgment in which he observed that 

“to a statement that a candidate has withdrawn a fair 
** denial would seem to be legitimate.” 

No exception can fairly be taken, we think, to this parti- 
cular exercise of the relieving powers of the Court; but 
there was certainly no excess of caution in the reserve by 
which the judgment was accompanied. It would be im- 
possible to lay down any general rule to the effect that a 
candidate may exceed the maximum with impunity, if the 
excess is due to the cost of the contradiction of reports 
injurious to his chances of success. All reports circulated on 
behalf of one candidate against another are meant to injure 
his chances of success ; and it would be opening very widely 
indeed the door closed by the Corrupt Practices Act if the 
battles of rival bill-posters were to be generally referred to 
a special tariff of their own. The point of legality in each 
case should turn exclusively on the two questions of the 
amount of pressure exerted by the emergency in the mind 
of a candidate situated like Mr. Ayrron, and of his bona fides 
in yielding toit. Even in Mr. Ayrton’s case itself, it would, to 
say the least, have been arguable by an opponent of his appli- 
cation that the expenditure incurred in contradicting the in- 
' jurious reports was unnecessary, inasmuch as one of them con- 
_ tradicted the other. If it were true that Mr. Ayrton had 

refused even to submit his candidature to arbitration, it was 
, to be inferred therefrom that he not only had not retired, 
_but was a very unlikely person to retire, from the contest. 


panied by the resolution to do it properly. There is nothing No doubt, however, it was rightly held that he was not 
whatever admirable in persisting in half doing something. | bound to trust to this merely argumentative refutation of 
If Mgr. Frerret’s speech represents the state of mind, the | the false reports, and was entitled, as Baron Pottock put it, 
hopes, and the beliefs of the Frenchmen who will vote for the | to a “ fair denial.” Tie case, moreover, was simplified here 
continuance of the occupation, it is just this middle course | by the fact that Mr. Ayrton was able to demonstrate the 
which is most likely to be taken. He is prepared to per- | truth of his denial by fighting out the battle. But what is 
severe, but is not able to do it without trying to persuade to be done if the maximum is exceeded by the cost of 
himself that the heroic line can be taken cheaply. The denying statements, the truth of which still remains in dis- 
history of British India is there, if the Bishop does not | pute after the battle is over? Is it a “fair denial” on the 
care to accept M. Petietan’s arguments to show him how | part of a candidate if the statement which he denies is a 
very much he is in the wrong. He isin the wrong, how- true one? Must his bona fides, in other words, go further 
ever, with a large company ; for it docs not appear that any than a mere bond-fide belief that the statement, whether 
Frenchman is prepared to pursue a policy which will be true or false, is likely to injure his chances of success? Any 
both adventurous and costly. Those who can see that | number of questions may arise in particular eases us to the 
adventures are liable to be costly will have none of them, | legitimacy of such excesses of expenditure; and the wisdom 
and those who went them persist in shutting their eyes to | of the Court in declining “ to lay down any general rule ” is 


the cost. | certainly undeniable. 


NEW ELECTION LAW. 


iG may seem a little too early at present to congratulate 
ourselves on the general working of the Corrupt 


THE JURORS BITTER CRY. 
HE bitter cry of the outcast juror which has just been 


Practices Act; but on one point, at any rate, its success 
appears pretty well assured. The grosser irregularities of 
electioneering—including those which, without being be- 
lieved to implicate candidates, or even certainly known to 


uttered by Mr. Harry Furniss through the eclumns 
of the Daily News is familiar enough to the public ear. Mr. 
Furniss has given it a more penetrating note than usual; 
but we hesitate to say that it will produce any mor¢ effect 
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upon those whom he seeks to influence than the less articu- 
late, or even than the absolutely inarticulate, protests of 
many generations of his fellow-sufferers. For the neglect 
with which one portion of his complaint has so long been 
treated there is no sort of excuse. No doubt the Central 
Criminal Court is, in point of accommodation, a perfect 
type of what a court of justice should not be, and jurors 
must, like counsel and witnesses, submit to a certain | 
amount of discomfort, due to the structural infelicities of | 
the building. But it would be absurd to pretend that no | 
better arrangements could be made for their accommoda- 
tion than those which exist, or rather which do not exist, 
at present. Considering the circumstances under which 
they attend the Court, they are clearly entitled to have 
their duty made as little irksome to them, in the physical 
sense, as possible; and to say that no sort of effort is, 
or ever has been, made in this direction is to say too 
little. There is too much reason to believe that the juror 
has been designedly neglected in this matter, and that 
from calculations which, though cynical, are sound. Those 
who have to provide for the ingress and egress of persons 
having business at the Court are wont, we are afraid, to 
argue that a man who is liable to a fine if he fails in fight- 
ing his way into the presence, may be trusted to do so 
without any official assistance. That magister artium 
ingenique largitor, the pocket, will arm him with the need- 
ful strength and cunning to surmount the obstacles inter- 
posed by the crowd ; and a wise usher may, therefore, be 
better employed in opening a way for those who, instead of 
being mulcted if they fail to get into Court, may possibly 
mulct themselves for his benefit if they succeed. 


This abuse, of course, could be easily reformed ; and we 
cannot but think that it would be if jurors who find any 
difficulty in entering a court would make it an invariable 
practice to lay an indignant complaint before the presiding | 
judge, and generally to make themselves as disagreeable as | 
they possibly can to all persons concerned. Thie other sug- | 
gestion of Mr. Furniss that “ busy professional men should | 
“ be exempt from the annoyance of serving on juries on pay- 
“ ment of one guinea per annum ” belongs toa more debatable 

of the subject ; as also does his further recommendation | 
that the “fund should either be employed in building a | 
“ new court or provide fees for a really competent jury of 
“ junior barristers, who undoubtedly would be the right 
“ men in the right place.” Mr. Furniss has applied his “un- 
“ doubtedly ” to a proposition more doubtful than any other 
in his letter. The objections to a jury of junior barristers 
are many and obvious; but we are not on that account 
prepared to pronounce the proposal of a volunteer system 
of jurymen as altogether impracticable. Indeed, we do not 
see why, with proper safeguards against abuse, it should not 
be found to work fairly well. It would, of course, have to 
be tried at first in conjunction with the compulsory system, 
in order to ascertain what amount of volunteer talent 
would be normally forthcoming; and, even if it had to 
continue to be worked in such conjunction, it might still 
afford considerable relief to the men on the jury lists. We 
cannot but think, however, that the difficulty would solve 
itself by converting a large number of at present involun- 
tary into voluntary jurors if this most important service 
were at all adequately paid. At present it is not only 
inadequately paid, but, as regards men whose income is 
earned by “piece-work,” instead of in the form of fixed 
salary, itis unequally underpaid. This class of juror, how- 
ever, as having more command of his own time than the 
other class, might be expected, if the remuneration were 
adequate, to furnish a considerable supply of volunteers. 


THE YEAR. 


WEN 1885 began, the expedition for the relief of the 

isons in the Soudan seemed to be approaching success. 
About the middle of December in the previous year Lord Wolseley 
had himself reached Korti, the place at which the upward course 
of the Nile bends to the north-east before again sweeping round 
to the south-west. From this point there are two routes to 
Khartoum, which lies at the junction of the White and the Blue 
Nile. One follows the river, the other crosses the desert in a 
south-easterly direction to Metamneh or Gubat, little places 
opposite the better-known town of Shendy, which is itself about 
one hundred miles north of Khartoum. The distance from Korti 
to Shendy is about one hundred and fifty miles. Lord Wolseley 
decided to advance by both roads. His headquarters were to 
remain at Korti, while one flying column worked round to 
Shendy by the Nile under the command of Major-General Earle, 


and another, led by Sir Herbert Stewart, was to cross the desert 


to Gubat. At this point they knew that General Gordon's 
steamers were waiting for them. The position of Khartoum wag 
known to be one which made delay exceedingly dangerous, 
General Gordon had informed the leader of the relief expedition 
that he would have extreme difficulty in holding the town after 
the middle of December. On the 8th of January, when the 
Desert Column started, it was already three weeks late, and the 
whole of Lord Wolseley’s force had not yet reached Korti. 

With a force in part scattered along the Nile north of head- 
quarters, and about to divide itself still further by advancing in 
separate detachments by rapidly-diverging routes, with a concen- 
trated enemy in front, and a garrison reduced to the last extremity 
to relieve, the position looks, when it comes to be surveyed as a 
whole, desperate. At the beginning of this year, however, suc- 
cess was confidently hoped for by the great majority of English- 
men, who either did not know or could not properly estimate the 
real difficulties of the work to be done, and who had accustomed 
themselves to look upon General Gordon as a man to whom 
nothing was impossible. They heard of the advance of Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s column with the feeling that at last, and after 
delays for which the soldiers were nowise responsible, the garrison 
was about to be relieved. If courage and obstinacy could counter- 
act the mismanagement of statesmen, the Desert Column would 
have saved England from a shameful disaster. After “a pro- 
vision of endless apparatus, a bustle of infinite inquiry and re- 
search,” the Desert Column, consisting of about two thousand 
officers and men, with three hundred camp followers, started from 
Korti on the &th of January. On the 17th of the month it had 
reached the Wells of Abu Klea, a short march from the Nile. 
Here it was attacked by a force of the Mahdi’s men. The battle 
was a repetition of the actions fought both last year and this near 
Suakim. Our enemiés made up for their want of civilized dis- 
cipline by desperate courage and rapidity of movement. They 
contrived to break into the square formed by the English soldiers 
round the unwieldy b train, and were only beaten back 
after fierce fighting. Their loss was terrible; but the victorious 
force suffered very severely in proportion to its numbers. The 
percentage of officers killed was great, and among them was 
Colonel Burnaby, who had gained for himself a great reputation 
as an explorer and adventurer in the heroic sense of the word. 
The action at Abu Klea was the hottest but not the only piece of 
fighting to be done before the Nile was reached. The indomitable 
followers of the Mahdi harassed the troops during their advance 
to the river, and even made another attack on the square close to 
Metamneh within forty-eight hours of their ory at Abu Klea. 
It was not, however, pushed home as the first been, and the 
river was reached on the 19th of January. In the course of these 
latter operations General Stewart received a mortal wound, and 
the command passed to Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 

The last stage on the road to Khartoum had now to be traversed. 
Gordon's steamers, with their black crews, were found waiting at 
Gubat, and on the 24th of January Sir Charles Wilson started up 
the river with two vessels carrying twenty men of the Sussex 
Regiment, all provided at the cost of a good deal of trouble with 
red coats, which were to be the outward and visible sign of the 
help which was coming at last. On the 28th of January these 
vessels steamed past Omdurman, to be received by a storm of fire 
from Khartoum, which showed that the town was in the hands of 
the Mahdi. 

How the heroically defended town did at last fall will, in all 
probability, continue to be somewhat of a debated question, but 
there is no doubt as to the main facts, It was held for some 
forty days beyond the time when Gordon had hoped to defend it, 
and when at last starvation and despair had prepared the way, 
treason opened the gates tothe Mahdi. There is no doubt that 
General Gordon died as he had wished toe die when he looked 
forward to what, during the last months of his life, had seemed to 
him more and more the inevitable end of an enterprise carried on 
with such support as was given him by his Government. 

After the shame of the great failure the disgrace of all that 
followed is almost elevated to a certain level of decency. Con- 
sidered in itself it is a history of retreats where advances had been 
promised, of advances undertaken for no purpose, of blood shed 
uselessly, and of the betrayal of all who had trusted in our word. 
The names change, but it is always the same story. When the 
news of the fall of Khartoum reached England the feeling of the 
hour compelled Mr. Gladstone to promise that Lord Wolseley 
should go on and smash the Mahdi. When the hour was over he 
ordered a retreat. The River Column had worked forward as far 
as Abu Hamad, after a sharp fight at Kerkeban, in which General 
Earle lost his life. Here it burnt some huts belonging to a Sheik 
who had murdered Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power in the 
previous year. Then it came back to Korti, where it found the 
survivors of the column just come back from Gubat. A con- 
centration having been effected with them and the troops still 
dribbling up the Nile, the whole force fell back from Korti to 
Dongola, and from Dongola, swollen by a mob of fugitives, to 
Wady Halfa, and so that enterprise ended. Meanwhile, another 
march out had been executed from Suakim by General Sir 
Gerald Graham at the head of a strong force, partly composed 
of sepoys, and to which a body of volunteers from Australia 
was added later on. Against this, the one pleasant feature of 
the whole business as far as management was concerned, must 
be set the fact that the English force was allowed to be surprised 
in the bush on the 22nd of March, and was only saved from 
utter rout by the self-possession of the junior officers and the 
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steady courage of the men. The end of this second Suakim expe- 
dition was as the end of the first had been. After killing and 
being killed it got on board ship again, and sailed away. During 
some months our troops were kept making to the rear so 
rapidly that even the swift-footed Arab spearmen could not get at 
them. Within the last few weeks the followers of the follower 
of the Mahdi, who has died in the meanwhile, have caught us up 
in the neighbourhood of Wady Halfa; and this year ends, as 
last year ended, with a distinct likelihood of more fighting with 
the Soudanese some time in the course of next January. 

The administrative side of our intervention in Egypt has been a 
little freer from acute attacks of failure than the military ; but it 
remains very much in the condition of uncertainty which has been 
chronic since Arabi first emerged from obscurity. We are there, 
and the Khedive and Nubar Pasha are still in their places of 
nominal independence, but real though undefined subordination, 
conducting the affairs of the country as they best can. The posi- 
tion is equivocal, and the English Government has suffered From 
the inevitable consequences of its own decision to maintain a 
double authority. It has been practically responsible, while 
foreign Powers and adventurers have taken advantage of the theo- 
retical independence of Egypt to hamper or insult us. The history 
of the Bosphore Egyptien has shown how easily this amusement 
may be enjoyed. The scurrilous French print of the name was 
roughly suppressed for a time in April, notoriously because of its 
abusive attacks on England and individual Englishmen. But the 
measure was nominally the work of the Khedive’s Ministers; and 
the proprietors, supported by their own Government, appealed to 
the capitulations, Asa matter of course they gained the day; 
and then, so well was the real director of the measure known, 
that Nubar Pasha got off with a few phrases, and Lord Granville 
had to apologize in the name of England. 

An arrangement of an avowedly temporary kind has been made 
in Egyptian finance. The history of this transaction has been a copy 
on a r scale of the quarrel about the Bosphore Egyptien. The 
money difficulties of the Khedive's Government having compelled 
it to violate the ~ pe apparently of its own motion, but, 
as nobody doubted, with the consent of England, foreign Powers 
took action nominally against it, but really against us. After a 
long diplomatic fight, of which only a small portion falls within 
this year, a convention was at last drawn up by England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia, and presented to Parliament 
in March. By the terms of this document England is to remain 
in Egypt for two years as overseer, with a chance of having its 
engagement renewed on approval. The Khedive’s Government 
was to be authorized to borrow 9,000,000/. at 3} per cent. under 
the guarantee of the Powers. To meet the interest the Khedive 
was authorized to levy ® tax on the coupons of the Unified and 
Domain Debts, to tax foreigners, and reduce the percentage he pays 
the English Government on the Suez Canal shares, Though this 
agreement, which prolongs uncertainty in Egypt, was forced on 
an unwilling House of Commons by representations that the 
Powers would have it so, they delayed giving their guarantee till 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry three months later. His suc- 
cessor has been engaged in endeavouring to make some further 
settlement, of which the terms can only be guessed at, throughout 
the rest of the year. Sir H. Drummond Wolff has made his way 
to t by way of the European capitals with full powers, and 
it is believed that, if not a settlement, then an agreement to try 
and make a settlement, has been come to with Turkey. During 
the last months, however, the Sultan has had very pressing 
matters to attend to nearer home, which have probably drawn his 
attention off the affairs of Egypt. 

As a crowning example of the working of Mr. Gladstone's 
policy in connexion with the Soudan, it is not to be forgotten 
that, being unable to do anything for the distant equatorial 
garrison of Kassala ourselves, we hired the Abyssinians, ap- 
parently very cheaply (an instance of good management which 
stands out conspicuously), to go and do it for us. Ras Alula, the 
Abyssinian general, was so far successful that he not only 
defeated, but, it is believed on tolerably clear evidence, killed 
Osman Digna in a battle at Kufeit. 

Just when it began to be clear that Lord Wolseley’s expedition 
was never to begin the process of smashing the Mahdi, trouble 
broke out on the Afghan frontier which for a time threatened the 
Empire with a war on a very different scale. The English half of 
the Commission for the delimitation of the Afghan frontier had 
reached the country north of Herat before the end of last year. 
It spent its Christmas on the banks of the Murghab waiting for 
the Russian officers who were to have come, but who never came, 
and, as it soon appeared, were not to be sent, in spite of reiterated 
promises. By the end of February it began to be known that, 
instead of the Commissioners, a strong Russian force under 
command of General Komaroff was pressing southwards into 
that very neutral country which was to have been apportioned 
to the rival claimants by the Delimitation Commission. Their 
outposts had pushed on to the junction of the Khushk and 
the Murghab. About the same time the Russian Government 
withdrew from its engagement to mark out the frontier on the 
spot, and proposed to do so in London. Throughout March the 
uneasiness naturally caused by these two signs of an intention to 
break faith went on increasing. The English Government ap- 

for a time to be resolved not to allow the Russians to dic- 
tate the method of the settlement. M. Lessar, the engineer sent 
to London to make the delimitation which by the terms of last 
year's understanding was to have been arranged with Sir Peter 


Lumsden on the spot, was a ntly unsuccessful. On the 16th 
of March something which Mr. Gl me afterwards described as 
a sacred covenant was drawn up between the two Governments. 
In this attempt to bind by promises a Government which was at 
that very moment engaged in breaking its word, the Russians were 
sup to have undertaken to allow no further advance. For 
some weeks peace seemed to depend on the chance that no collision 
would occur between the Russians and the Afghan troops stationed 
opposite them to watch the frontier. Many of the steps which on 
the part of any other Government than Mr. Gladstone’s would 
have been _—_ of an intention to enforce respect were taken both 
in England and in India, There wereactual preparations for war, 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan wasreceived by Lord Dufferin with 
great solemnity at Rawul Pindee, and received promises of support 
in case of aggression. Everything was done, in fact, except the 
refusal to entertain proposals for altering the whole arrangement 
come to last year, but that was enough for Russia, 

A collision did take place, and peace was not disturbed. On the 
oth of April it was known that General Komaroff had attacked the 
Afghans on the 30th of March and defeated them with heavy 
loss. By subsequent reports it was learnt that the Russians had 
pr | to a bridge on the Khushk covered by an Afghan out- 
post. They came torward prepared to fight, and as they steadily 
advanced were not unnaturally fired at by the Afghans. The act 
of aggression (as it was described by the Russians) left General 
Komaroff no alternative. He repelled the attack (that is what he 
called it) by falling on the Afghans and routing them completely. 
The action took place in the presence of several English officers 
belonging to the Commission, who had been actively engaged in 
preventing a collision for some days before. Strange as it now 
seems, there was a very general belief in England for some time 
that war would follow. Nobody expected that Russia would 
retire from the territory it had seized after publicly acknowledging 
it to be neutral. Mr. Gladstone spoke of the event in the House 
of Commons with solemnity, and with what, as far as it could be 
seen through endless parentheses, looked like a determination to 
resent insult. Preparations for war were made on a considerable 
scale, and the navy in particular received an amount of attention 
which had the h apPy etfect of somewhat repairing the neg!ect of 
past years. The Ministry moved on with an excellent imitation of 
resolution. Negotiations of extreme gravity were spoken of as in 
progress. A Vote of Credit was asked for and promised on the 
27th of April with effusion on both sides, On the 2nd of May 
the result of all this was announced to the country, which, in spite 
of experience, was not a little surprised. What the Ministry had 
done in the course of the negotiations of extreme gravity was, 
when stated in plain English, to accept the Russian Government's 
award in its own favour, to rule the oasis of Penj-deh out of the 
country to be delimited, to consent to have the Afghan frontier 
pushed south, and, that the moral graces might not be wanting, to 
submit something to arbitration. What this something was can 
only be described by negatives. It was not the territory in dis- 
pute. It was not the good faith of the two Governments. It was 
not the conduct of the gallant officers on the spot. What was 
left was, as far as so great mystery can be understood, the respec- 
tive logical faculties of Mr. Gladstone and the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg, as they were displayed in interpreting the sacred 
covenant of the 16th of May. On this delicate point no decision 
has yet been obtained, although it is said there was a European 
sovereign so destitute, or so full, of humour as to promise to play 


judge. 


When peace had been secured by the unavowed but invincible 
determination of one of the parties not to tight, the excitement felt 
on the subject went down as rapidly as it had bubbled up. Indeed, 
the vacillations of popular emotion go very far to explain the 
success of Mr. Gladstone in conducting affairs in his unprecedented 
way. He has had the good fortune to govern among a generation 
of Englishmen who can lash themselves into paroxysms of senti- 
mentality lasting for a day or two, and then rush in thousands 
after the next well-advertised stimulant offered by the next quack. 
Sir Peter Lumsden was summoned to the capital, which, as Mr. 
Gladstone was careful to explain, did not mean “ was recalled.” 
The work of delimiting the frontier went on with some hitches till 
the Sth of June, and has since proceeded smoothly. After attempt- 
ing to renew the comedy of Penj-deh in the Zulficar Pass, the 
Russian Government has apparently convinced itself that the 
extreme limit of English concession has been reached. Its officers 
have happily not forced its hand in their well-krown and lamented 
manner, and Lord Salisbury has since been able to announce that 
the question is closed for the present. The Indian frontier is 
being put in a really efficient state of defence, and that is the one 
good which the scare and the surrender have left behind them. 

For this country, and even to some extent for the larger part of 
the world, the year is divided pretty equally into the period before 
and the period after the fall of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry. [is 
Cabinet left not a little to be finished; but it had done the irre- 
parable in Egypt and on the Afghan frontier before it disappeared 
80 oa eeey that our foreign relations have taken a new start. 
Since then, too, domestic affairs have been entirely overshadowed 
by the General Elections and the effect they have had on the poli- 
tical creed of Mr. Gladstone, which has matured under their 
ene aay with the rapidity of a vegetable marrow in a forcing- 

use, 

A very considerable share of the work of the House of Com- 
mons up to the Sth of June consisted in speaking and vating tor 
or against—and in the case of some members in speaking for, but 
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voting against—the various Votes of Censure moved by the Oppo- 
sition. The Lords were occupied in the same way. These debates 
were the echoes of what was happening in the Soudan or on the 
North-West Frontier of India. Eenpdistely after the House met 
on the 19th of Fe , the Cabinet was called upon to defend 
the policy which had to the tardy despatch and consequent 
failure of the expedition for the relief of the garrisons. On the 
1oth of May it was defending itself for the essentially similar 

licy which bad resulted in the successful insolence of General 

omaroff and the sacrifice of our Afghan allies. It was only in 
a very limited sense that the defence could be said to be effectual. 
The Cabinet avoided actual defeat, but by such narrow majorities, 
and under circumstances of so little credit, that its position was 
seriously shaken at the very beginning of the Session. Six days 
after Parliament met, the Government only avoided being beaten 
on Sir Stafford Northcote’s mildly-worded Vote of Censure, which 
did not expressly aim at condemning them, but only called upon 
them to fulfil their responsibilities, by the narrow majority of 
fourteen. For a Ministry which had begun its career with one of 
the largest majorities ever known, this was practically a defeat. 
It showed that the Government had frittered away its forces till 
it had only a very narrow margin of support to rely on, When 
a Cabinet has been discredited in this way the House of Com- 
mons very soon gets out of hand, to use the expressive military 
phrase. It becomes recalcitrant, and members either do not vote 
or vote in an unforeseen way. The open divisions or half-avowed 
tendencies to divide in Mr. Gladstone’s majority only corresponded 
to the well-known, though strenuously denied, dissensions in his 
Cabinet. 

On the 8th of June the catastrophe happened, or was brought 
on—for oa this point there has been considerable dispute, though 
not much doubt. On this night Mr. Childers’s Budget was pre- 
sented to the House. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
provide for a deticit of 14,932,000l., and he proposed to obtain it by 
taxing beer and spirits, by equalizing the Death Duties, and laying 
burdens on corporate property. Asa matter of course he raised 
the Income-tax. This was inevitable, and it was on the other 
clauses of the Budget that the Opposition decided to fight. The 
IIouse of Commons had in the course of recent Sessions passed 
motions condemning the present method of apportioning the 
weight of taxation between real and personal property. Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach moved an amendment to the Budget in the sense of 
these motions. The Cabinet decided to make this a question of 
confidence, and, by their own management as many believed, and 
certainly to the unspeakable relief of some of their supporters, 
they were beaten by a majority of fourteen. 

After a crisis lasting for a fortnight a Conservative Ministry 
was formed by the Marquess of Salisbury to wind up the Session 
aud conduct.affairs till the General Election decided which of the 
two parties was to have the leadership of the next Parliament. 
The change in the Administration brought with it, as was in- 
evitable, many others. In the House of Commons the Conserva- 
tives when they passed from Opposition to office passed at the 
sime time from the leadership of Sir Stafford Northcote, who re- 

-tired to the Upper House with the title of Lord Iddesleigh, to 
that of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 

The change of administration also produced consequences which 
were more visible in foreign than in domestic affairs. What 
remnant of its time the House of Commons could devote to legis- 
lation before the 8th of June was mainly spent in shaping the 
Registration and Redistribution Bills which were required to 
complete the Franchise Bill of last year. The remnant of the 
remnant was employed in carrying measures which were legacies 
from previous Sessions, or at least from the late Ministry. A 
Secretary for Scotland Bill, a Land Purchase Bill. and an Irish 
Labourers Bill (both meant to tinker the Irish Land Act), a Bill 
for giving power to improve the houses of the poor, a Bill to give 
us all sixpenny telegrams, a Bill to authorize the Australian 
Colonies to federate, and a Criminal Law Amendment Bill were 
ull passed at the very fag end of the Session. Of these the last is 
the only one which was prominent enough to attract much notice. 
It will always be remembered as having provided an excuse for a 
most shameful exhibition of sentimental pruriency. 

In foreign affairs the new Ministry has had more opportunity of 
showing originality. For the first time for many years six months 
have during which there has been no alarm, no showy 
enterprise begun, no insult or fretting opposition offered to any 
foreign statesmen, to be immediately fullowed by an abject apology. 
We have been on good terms with all the world. ‘The guarantee 
of the Powers has been given to the Egyptian Loan, and though 
the Cabinet has not been forward to dictate or interfere in the dis- 
turbance which has arisen in the Balkan Peninsula, it has exer- 
cised some influence in a manner which secured general approval. 

In the course of its as yet short tenure of office the Conservative 
Miuiatry has been able to order the accomplishment of a re- 
imarkably successful enterprise. Towards the end of September it 
bezan to be seen that our long-standing difficulties with Upper 
Jiurmah were coming toa crisis. Theebaw had passed from an 
attitude of sulky hostility to one of open attack on British com- 

_ merce. He was known to be entering on engagements with 
jureign adventurers which must inevitably lead, if fulfilled, to the 
¢lablishment of influences in Upper Burmah altogether incom- 
patible with the necessary relations of that country to the Indian 
Government, At last he made an undisguised attempt to extort 
iuoney from the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation, a Company 
tu which he had granted a concession to work the teak forests of 


his kingdom. The Indian Government, acting with the needful 
approval from England, treated this as practically a declaration of 
war, and sent King Theebaw an ultimatum in terms which gave 
him the alternative of fighting or accepting the position of a pro- 
tected prince. He chose the first, and by the end of November 
was on his way to Rangoon on board an English steamer. On 
the sth of the month, when his answer to the ultimatum was 
known, a force drawn from the Madras and Bengal armies began 
to ascend the Irrawaddy. It met no resistance except on the 
very frontier, at the Minhla forts, and within a few days the King 
surrendered. General Prendergast, who commanded the expedi- 
tion, occupied Mandalay on November 28, Upper Burmah was 
therefore conquered in twenty-three days, and the expedition has 
since been engaged in suppressing Dacoity and preparing for the 
new form of rule, which has not as yet been settled. 

Beyond taking its share in the preparations for war with 
Russia, despatching troops to the Red Sea, and executing this 
rapid occupation, India has not contributed conspicuously to the 
pats budget of news. Under the administration of Lord 

ufferin it is enjoying some repose after the excitement of seeing 
Lord Ripon fire crackers in the immediate neighbourhood of ex- 
plosives. It is no doubt from the firmness of his belief in the 
security of peace in India and the loyalty of the princes that the 
Viceroy has decided to restore the rock fortress of Gwalior to 
Scindiah. 

From the dissolution of Parliament, if not earlier, to the 23rd 
of November, the domestic political history of England consisted 
entirely of speeches, Preparations were being made on both sides 
for the General Election. The manifestos on the Opposition side at 
least have to a large extent lost their interest from the fact that 
no sooner was the election over than the Liberal leader hastened 
to encumber his party with a programme of which not a word 
had been heard before or during the struggle. Until Tuesday the 
15th December the Liberals were under the impression that they 
were fighting for a policy of refurm, with a tendency to the 
maximum of change, to be attained gradually, in purely domestic 
affairs; for a policy of toleration towards the Church establish- 
ments in England and Scotland, tempered by a discreetly su 

ressed leaning to Disestablishment; for a policy of scuttle in 
Sgypt, qualified by an “if possible”; and for an extension of 
local government in Great Britain and Ireland which was to be 
free from any tendency to disruption. To this may be added the 
irregular and vague but effective Socialistic promises of Mr. 
Chamberlain, typitied by the three acres and a cow, which, by 
some process of legalized plunder, are to be conferred on the 
agricultural labourer. For or against these issues, avowed or 
half-avowed, the constituencies had to decide between the 22nd of 
November and some time about the middle of December. 

The course of the elections was wholly unprecedented in recent 
English Parliamentary history. During the first week the Con- 
servatives gained a most remarkable series of victories in the 
boroughs. In these constituencies, which had hitherto been the 
strongholds of the Liberal party, there was at the end of the first 
week a tie between them and the Conservatives. Such old and 
well-known leaders in the Liberal party as Mr. Childers and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre lost their seats. Indeed, it is not the least curious 
feature of the election that, contrary to the rule that a politician 
of mark is generally sure of the loyalty of his constituency, no less 
than eleven members of the late Administration have been un- 
seated. The prospect of a decisive Conservative victory, which 
appeared very good on the 28th of November, disappeared in the 
following week. It soon became clear that the vote of the new 
electors in the counties would be given for the party which had 
shown a tendency to give presents of acres and cows, though 
the Radicals proper have not been very successful. In Ireland 
there was no surprise. The seats which were not carried by the 
Parneliites fell to the Conservatives, and Scotland was, as it has 
long been, obstinately Liberal, though with somewhat diminished 
majorities. The support of the county constituencies was not 
enough to give the Liberals a decisive majority. As the final 
result of the elections, they have gained 333 seats as against 251 
carried by the Conservatives, while 86, one of which is due to the 
Irish voters of Liverpool, have fallen to the Parnellites. A union 
of Liberals and the tollowers of Mr. Parnell is the only combina- 
tion by which a majority can be formed in the House, but it must 
be based on a common agreement to accept Home Rule. A step 
in that direction has so far been made that a scheme attributed to 
Mr. Gladstone, and denied by him with that kind of denial which 
is a confirnfation, has been published. As yet, however, that 
other necessary preliminary, its acceptance by the Liberal party, 
has made no considerable progress. It has been tepidly approved 
of by the Radicals and decisively rejected by the leaders of that 
=: of the Liberal party which has been most successful at 

e poll. 

There has been little in the course of the year in colonial affairs 
to call for the attention of Parliament. The despatch of the 
Australian contingent to Suakim was a pleasant proof of the 
affection still felt by the Colonies for the mother-country, in spite 
of considerable provocation. In South Africa the expedition 
into Bechuanaland, composed of volunteers for that special service 
under Sir Charles Warren, has put a stop to the oppression of 
friendly natives by the Boers, and has kept open the trade route 
to the interior. This honourable and patriotic work has not, 
however, been effected without some conflicts of authority 
between Sir Charles Warren and the High Commissioner, at the 
end of which Sir Charles has been summoned to England, though, 
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as in the case of Sir Peter Lumsden, it is strenuously denied that 
he bas been recalled. The occupation of Port Hamilton, a useful 
naval station at the mouth of the Yellow Sea, must be put to the 
credit of the late rem 

Canada has had as war of her own to settle, and bas done 
it thoroughly well. In the early spring Louis Riel, who made 
himself conspicuous years ago by heading a revolt of the half- 
breeds in the Red River, and had murdered at least one loval 
settler at Fort Garry, and had been weakly allowed to escape well- 
deserved punishment, headed another revolt in the Saskatchewan 
Valley. It was ag after some sharp fighting and much 
very arduous marching. Riel was captured, and condemned to 
death at Regina. Every effort was made to save him from the 
well-merited reward of his persistent treason; but the Canadian 
Government was not to be misled by philanthropists or frightened 
by the threats of French mobs. Riel was executed, and the peace 
of Canada was not disturbed for ten minutes. 

In the spring of the year we had the pleasure of seeing what 
seems to have acted as a deterrent to the practitioners of a very 
modern and very odious form of villany. Two Irish-Americans 


calling themselves Burton and Cunningham were tried in May, | 


and condemned to imprisonment for life, on the very clearest 


evidence, on the charge of having caused explosions in Westminster 


Hall and the Tower shortly before the meeting of Parliament. No 
lives had been lost, but many persons were more or less hurt, and 
two of the policemen on duty at Westminster were terribly and 
almost fatally injured. The skill with which these men were 
tracked did a t deal to restore confidence in the detective 


and it then appeared that nearly a third of the total number 
of voters had supported Conservative candidates, who in France 
are all, on one ground or another, hostile to the Republic. In 
a great many cases no candidate had secured the absolute ma- 
jority required by law, and a second ballot was held on the 
18th of October. It did not alter the balance of parties, and 
when the Chamber was complete it was found to contain 204 
Conservatives, as against 380 Republicans of various shades, of 
whom a large minority are Radicals of more or less Socialistic 
| leanings, There has not as yet been any opportunity of learning 
| what consequences this division of power will have on the 
| government of France. The necessity of providing for the elec- 
| tion of the President, which must be made at the end of the year, is 
| supposed to haveinduced party leaders to postpone other matters, 
| The truce, or apparent truce, may with equal plausibility be attri- 
| buted to the fact that all French parties are divided and sub- 
| divided within themselves, and that none of them has as yet 
produced a programme, or given any sign of having a definite 
object. At the very end of the year the Chamber is discussing 
the endless Tonquin question, with the wish to escape a difficulty, 
and the certainty that it cannot be done without discredit. Of 
| late months the situation in Tonquin has been fruitful of scandals 
among military officers, and the General in command on the spot 
| has further complicated matters by intervention in Annam. 
| Among the other States of Europe there has been one war, and 
| one quarrel which threatened to lead to war. This last was the 
| dispute between Germany and Spain as to their respective claims 
to the sovereignty of the Caroline Islands. In August Prince 


branch of the police force. It had been considerably shaken by the | Bismarck, in the course of his colonial enterprises, which had 
impunity enjoyed previously by the criminals; but the evidence , hitherto been conducted at the expense of England, and had 
produced in the trial, and the entire subsequent cessation of these | gained him both territory and apologies from Lord Granville, 
outrages, goes to show that Burton and Cunningham had alsocon- decided to hoist the German flag in this group of islands to the 
trived the earlier explosions in the Underground and elsewhere. | east of the Philippines. Now Spain has always claimed to own 
Another case in the autumn attracted even greater attention. This them, and had lately been engaged in its leisurely way in pre- 
was the trial of Mr. Stead, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and | paring to make the claim effective. When the Spaniards heard 
his associates, for the offences of kidnapping and indecent assault. | that they had been forestalled, and even that a German gunboat 
Shortly before the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act | had hoisted the German flag under the very noses of a Spanish 
this person had published in his paper a series of the most offensive | squadron, they became furiously angry. Public demonstrations 
kind of sensational articles. They professed to give accounts of | were held, and very provocative language was used. Fortunately, 


certain forms of immorality based upon what the writer asserted | 
to be evidence. The only definite case cited, however, described | 
the alleged ill-treatment of a girl called by the writer Lily. From 
the language used it was suspected that this was a certain Eliza 
Armstrong, who had shortly before been removed from the care of 
her parents on false pretences. Inquiry was made, and it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Stead, under, as he said, the conviction that he 
was proving how easily children could be kidnapped for immoral 
purposes, had employed a woman of bad character to kidnap for 
what he thought a moral a. The woman had hired Eliza 
Armstrong as a servant, and Mr. Stead had implied in his paper 
that “ Lily” had been outraged. As a matter of fact she had 
only been indecently assaulted at the instigation of Mr. Stead 
himself, and then handed over to the care of the Salvation Army. 
For these offences Mr. Stead was punished by three months’ im- 
prisonment, which after a few days was softened to detention as a | 
first-class misdemeanant. His agents received other, and in some | 
cases more severe forms of punishment, according to the growing | 
practice of punishing with a severity in proportion to the obscurity | 
of the offender. The whole case illustrated in an unparalleled way | 
the influence of excitement and what they call their good inten- 
tions upon weak-minded people. It is believed that there are still 
some men of the sillier sort and many women of diseased curiosity 
who think Mr. Stead proved the frequency of one kind of offence 
‘by committing another with unpleasant results to himself. 

On the Continent of Europe france has, in accordance with her 
ancient custom, contributed most to the budget of news. Like 
ourselves, the French have seen their enterprise abroad turn little 
to their satisfaction, and have 
at home with unexpected results. The war in Tonquin and with 
China dragged on through a series of obscure and indecisive mili- 
tary and naval operations until the end of March. On land the 
troops were employed in fighting an enemy who was always 
beaten in action but never driven from the field. On the sea the 
ships of the French squadron were scattered about on the coasts of 
China, everywhere attacking places they could not hold or trying 
to blockade ports they had not force to watch. The strain of 


this costly kind of war inclined both parties to peace. China was | 


prepared to withdraw all claims on Tonquin, and France to give 
up all claim to an indemnity or its equivalent. The treaty was 
signed, but not before a disaster which was the direct cause of a 
great political change in France. At the very end of March, 
just when General Komaroff was beating the Afghans,a French 
column which was advancing to occupy Lang-son was first 
checked and then driven back with heavy loss. When the news 
of this disaster was received in France the Chamber summarily 
dismissed M. Ferry from office, which he had held for the excep- 
tionally long period of two years, The Madagascar entanglement, 
which has been dragging on for three years, has, according to a 
recent announcement, come to a fortunate and surprising termi- 
nation. 

M. Ferry was unwillingly succeeded by M. Brisson, who has re- 
mained in office ed the present, on the usual terms—that is to 
say, at the cost of 


General Elections have taken place during his tenure of office. 
The first scrutin was held on the 4th of October for all France, 


through a General Election | 


ing discredited by his inability to govern with | 
consistency in a Chamber which is not amenable to discipline. The | 


if Prince Bismarck had been hasty in acting, he was slow to lose 
his temper. Negotiations were carried on, and his offer to refer 
to the Pope pleased the religious feelings of the Spaniards. A 
compromise was effected by which Spain keeps most of the 
islands, while Germany secures freedom of trade and a coaling- 
station. The sudden death of Alfonso XII. on the 25th of 
November has diverted the attention of the Spaniards, who have 
now to face the risks of a long minority, during which the King’s 
— Queen Christina, will have to act as regent to her 
aughter. 

The war has broken out in the very inflammable region of the 
Balkans; but as yetit has happily been confined within bounds. On 
the 18th of September a revolution took place at Philippopolis. The 
Turkish Governor was expelled, and the insurgents declared for a 
union between Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria. Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, who had been sent to rule this latter country, saw 
his opportunity or the necessities of bis position, and at once hurried 
to Philippopolis, When he had thus helped to break the Berlin 
Treaty, be with some dexterity hastened to apologize while he 
was securing the booty. His promptitude and dexterity were the 


| more easily successful because Turkey would not act, and the 


| European Powers were not able to settle what they ought to do. 
| While the Ambassadors were considering, the other States of the 

Balkan peninsula and Greece began to clamour for plunder as a 
compensation for the good-luck of their brother-Christians. There 

was, and to some extent there still is, danger of a general conflagra- 

tion. As yet, however, the only State which has tried to snatch 
| something out of the scramble has smarted for it. In November 
Servia, acting, as it is supposed, by the instigation or with the 
| consent of Austria, fell on Bulgaria, to gain something for itself 
because Bulgaria had seized something from Turkey. After some 
slight successes, the Servians were well and wholesomely beaten. 
As usual, they have been saved from the consequences of their 
own acts by their protectors. Russia and Austria have inter- 
vened, and have imposed a truce. On the whole, the course of 
things hitherto in the Balkans goes to show that the meeting of 
the Emperors at Kremsier in August did result in an understanding 
as to how the peace of Europe was to be preserved. Russia, 
which was openly and loudly unfavourable to the Bulgarian 
movement, even to the extent of publicly insulting Prince 
Alexander, has hitherto abstained from direct interference. The 
Balkan peninsula is still full of armies of barbarians pure and 
simple, or of barbarians spoilt by a varnish of civilization, and a 
collision is always possible. While this is so the peace of Europe 
can never be secure; but the Great Powers can do much to defer 


nger. 

Apart from these wars, or risks of war, on the Afghan frontier, 
in the Balkan Peninsula, or in the Indian Ocean, the world has 
been at peace, and there have been no events of a very striking 
character. The depression in trade of which all civilized nations 
equally complain has not been appreciably amended. Russia has 
not been again disturbed by the Nihilists. Austria has not been 
disquieted except by the chronic squabbles among the varied races 
composing the Empire. Turkey, Italy, and the minor States of 
Europe have not been disturbed except by their fears of what 
, might happen in case the greater Powers were to follow a course 
_ hostile to their interests, Spain has, on the whole, raised ite 
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tation by defending its rights against a powerful neighbour, and 
if it did a po absurd of manner, that 
must be set off against the fact that it has resisted the efforts of 
. adventurers to bring about pronunciamientos, and has 
tranquilly through the crisis caused by the death of the King. In 
Germany Prince Bismarck has attained to his seventieth year amid 
the congratulations of his countrymen, which are enough to console 
him for the fretting and often contemptible attacks of his political 
opponents. He continues to govern the Empire with a constant 
regard to its greatness, and an unvarying contempt for modern 
theories of constitutional government. He has even given Germany 
the beginning of a Colonial Empire, which is all the more welcome 
that it has been partiy gained at the expense of England. In 
America the United States have pursued their prosperous but 
rather uninteresting course with no break of greater violence than 
a trifling intervention in Central America, where some local ad- 
venturers threatened foreign settlers in one of the phases of their 
obscure wrangles. 

The obituary of the year is exceptionally long. The Church of 
England has suffered the loss of some of its most distinguished 
members. Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, a theologian of 
acknowledged learning; Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, an 
active Churchman; Dr. Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury; and Dr. 
Jackson, Bishop of London, have all died within the year. To 
these names may be added that of Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester, 
and in another community that of Cardinal MacCabe. The 
literary world has been deprived in Victor Hugo of one who 
was in his latter years the foremost man of letters not only 
in France but in the world, and who was one of the greatest 

ts of all time. Some months before him died Edmond 

bout, who as a novelist and journalist had probably served 
his readers by giving them more hearty laughter than any writer 
of his day. England has had to lament the loss of Lord 
Houghton, known as a poet, but better known as a friend of 
letters; of Mr. H. A. J. Munro, unrivalled as a humanist and 
translator of Latin ; and of the Rev. J. C. Shairp, the Principal of 
St. Andrew's University. Men of less standing who have passed 
away were Mr. Thoms, the editor of Notes and Queries, a scholar 


of much miscellaneous learning; Mr. E. D. Jerrold, a journalist 
of some mark; Mr. Fargus, who attained a sudden popularity as _ 
a story-writer under the name of Hugh Conway ; and Mr. Davison, | 
formerly the musical critic of the Times. The world of science has | 
been deprived of one English and one French physiologist of eminence | 
—of Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Milne-Edwards; it has lost in Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin an engineer and electrician of brilliant powers, and 
anarchzologist of European reputation in the Dane, Dr. Worsaal. 
The name of M. de Lome, the French shipbuilder, will be asso- 
ciated with the great revolution which has replaced wooden line- 
of-battle ships by ironclads. In time of war the list of military 
men lest is-inevitably long, and England has to lament many 
brave men sacrificed in futile campaigns along with General Earle 
and Sir Herbert Stewart. General Gordon, who was left to die 
at the hands of savages, had won for himself a quite exceptional 
place in the world by a wonderful combination of military skill, 
governing faculty, and the love of adventure for noble objects, 
with an intense religious enthusiasm, which sometimes led him to 
trust where a man of the world would not have trusted, but which 
seldom blinded his sagacity, and which did purify and strengthen 
a naturally pure and strong character. Colonel Frederick Burnab 

had also, in a less exalted but honourable way, gained for himself 


@ reputation independent of his military services. Two naval 
officers who had gained their place in other wars died within the | 
year. Sir G. Rose Sartorius had fought at Trafalgar, was con- | 
spicuous among the Englishmen who took part in the Continental 
revolutionary wars of the second quarter of the century, and yet | 
lived to appreciate and share in the work of constructing the | 
new navy. Captain Glover had been distinguished in the wars of | 
the African coast. With the military men mention must be made | 
of Mr. Cameron and Mr. St. Leger Herbert, the Special Corre- | 
ee who fell in the Soudan campaign. Germany has lost | 
ince Frederick Charles of Hohenzollern, better known as the | 
Red Prince, and Marshal Manteuffel, Statholder of Alsace-Lorraine, | 
both femous leaders in the wars against Austria and France. In 
Spain the death of Marsha] Serrano immediately followed that of 
the King. In the United States died General Grant, whose career as | 
President, and as the officer who, by a persistent use of superior | 
numbers, succeeded in overpowering the skill of General Lee, was | 
familiar to all. At a later period it has lost Mr. Hendricks, Vice- | 
President under Mr. Cleveland. The French navy has lost Admiral | 
Courbet, who sprang into notice as the active and demonstrative | 
commander of the Chinese station. One of the severest losses of the | 
year has been that of Lord Cairns; a lawyer and a politician of | 
the first rank in his time. Sir Robert Phillimore, who had been for | 
some years Admiralty Judge, was in retirement at the time of his | 
death ; but Sir E. Sullivan, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was still 
in office. The artistic world has suffered by the loss of M. Bastien 
Lepage, a painter of striking originality, and of M. A.de Neuville, 
@ brilliant military painter. Among English artists who died 
within the year were Messrs. Anstell, Haghe, and Philp. Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby and Mr. B. Richards will be remembered as musi- 
cians, and Mr. H. Wigan as an actor; while M, Perrin, the 
director of the Comédie Frangaise, though not an actor, and 
though he had long ceased to be a painter, was a power in the 
theatrical and artistic world. Among men of eminence who 
cannot be put under any definite class were the Duke of Somerset, 
# mathematician, a politician, and emphatically a great noble; the 


Earl of Shaftesbury, long the acknowledged leader of the 
philanthropic world ; Sir Moses Montefiore, the Jew vpilasturopi?, 
who was even more famous as one of the few men who have 
undoubtedly lived beyond their hundredth year; and Sir E. 
Gosset, long a familiar figure as Se t-at-Arms of the House 
of Commons. The death of the King of Spain has been noted 
above ; and few noted the death of Queen Emma of the Sandwich 
Islands. A humbler than any of these, but in his day a great 
man in the eyes of many who never heard of most of » was 
Edgar Willsher, the cricketer, who died in October. 


MARK PATTISON’S SERMONS. 


7 is a certain point of view from which it may seem that: 
the literary executors of the late Rector of Lincoln would 
have done better to wait a little before publishing his sermons, 
The impression left on the mind, or (to speak in a more homely, 
but also more forcible, fashion) the taste left in the mouth, by Mr, 
Pattison’s Memoirs was not exactly one likely to prepare the: 
reader for homiletics from the author of the said Memoirs. Not 
only did the physician seem to be in some special need of healing 
himself in such elementary points as ordinary charity towards his 
neighbours, but the judgment passed by him in his later and non- 
theological days on his earlier and theological days was not exactly 
suited to attract an attentive audience for his theological works. 
A tolerance which is not wholly divine has no doubt grown u 
among us; but still there are numbers of men left who are su 
ciently old-fashioned to think that those who minister at the altar 
and those who live of it should at any rate maintain a decent 
silence on points affecting the altar. The author of the phrases. 
in the Memoirs about the “leaden weight” of theology and so 
forth might not seem to be a very sympathetic figure anywhere, 
But surely he would seem nowhere so little sympathetic as in the: 
ul pit. 
” Such thoughts, we say, might occur, and that without an 
failing either in reason or in charity, to one ‘who takes up Mar 
Pattison’s Sermons (Macmillan & Co.) Let us hasten to say, with 
very sincere satisfaction, that the contents of the book are by no 
means of a kind likely to justify such anticipations in the mind of 
any fair-minded man. With one exception—a college sermon 
preached on the occasion of the recent death of an undergraduate 
while Mr. Pattison was still within the verge and precinct of 
Mr. Newman’s influence, if not fully under it—there is, indeed, 
not a vestige of anything that can becalled “ unction.” The cele- 
brated estimate of the amount of “Gospel” to be found in the 
discourses of a very well-known English prelate would be a 
great deal more applicable here. A great part of the Sermons is 
deliberately devoted rather to an estimate of the moral aspect of 
University studies than to any doctrinal or devotiona! topic; and 
the occasional turns by which a certain aspect not entirely laic or 
stoical is given to the discourse may bring a smile to some faces. 
But there is nowhere the slightest approach to any subject or any 
handling of any subject which need be offensive to a thoroughly 
orthodox and devout person, and in passages, at any rate, there is. 
even a certain amount of directly religious sentiment. For the 
most part the discourses are those of a thoroughly respectable 
and correct eighteenth-century divine, with less genius though 
better style than Butler, and with more intellect, but not much 
more unction, than any of the crowd of excellent clerics who 
crowd the “ Family Homilists” of their day. One remarkable 
series, filling it is true perhaps the greater part of the work, has 
scarcely a vestige of religious purpose about it. But it is never 
irreligious, and it is decidedly interesting from the biographical 
point of view. 

The Sermons, as a whole, distinctly gain by being read. We 
personally remember the delivery of one (if not two) of the Uni- 
versity series some twenty years ago, It was certainly impossible 
to consider Mr. Pattison a lively preacher. His matter—not 
indeed uncommonly abstruse, but what is familiarly called “ pretty 
stiff”—received no kind of assistance from his dry and unimpas- 
sioned delivery, It is said, but of that we cannot pretend to any 
opportunity of judging, that his manner was better in his own 
College, and, indeed, the small space and the rather eighteenth- 
century aspect of Lincoln College Chapel might have suited him 
better than St. Mary's. Yet it requires no argument to show that 
a man who could end a sermon with the words, “He (the man 
of theory) deserves indeed the disregard he usually meets with. 
Yet mere empirical action is servile and of little worth,” could 
never have been a preacher, One can almost see the astonished 
gape of such of the congregation as had any attention left in them 
when such a sentence as that italicized was suddenly followed by 
the accustomed words of benediction and dismissal, 

No one, therefore, need go or is at all likely to go to this book 
for example of life or instruction of manners, for doctrine or for 
devotion, for eloquence or for unction. The very earliest sermons 
indeed compare in these re wy fairly with the ordinary Uni- 
versity sermon of the time, but that is the high-water mark in 
that particular respect of Mr, Pattison’s efforts in preaching. The 
bulk of the work here given dates from the decade between 1860 
and 1870, The writer, it may be remembered, had by this time 
overcome his wrath and despair at not obtaining the headship, had 
engaged in literary and University work, had even performed some 
slight public functions, and had finally attained the of his 
ambition when death removed his supplauter, the “ Satyr” 
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Thompson. During the whole of this decade he was (as those who 
knew anything of him are well aware) interested as deeply as it 
was his nature to be interested in anything in a certain vague, but 
not the less warmly espoused, theory of University reform. It is 


nearly always found that men who have at any one time of their | 


life interested themselves deeply in religious matters, and have left 
their first love, endeavour to find some kind of pseudo-religion 
to which to attach themselves. Mark Pattison’s false Florimel 
was “Culture,” not of course the absurd caricature known 
later by the name, but the idea of self-cultivation, of educa- 
tion by each man of his own intellect up to its highest point. 
He never succeeded in co-ordinating or connecting this very 
clearly with any definite or workable system of University life. 
At one time the treacherous ideal took in his mind the form of a 
general extermination of passmen and of the inducement of every 
man, by fair means or force, to contend for honours as a necessary 
goal of University life. Then the fair vision transformed itself 
anto “the Endowment of Research,” and so on. But as years 
rolled by, and “ Culture” and “ Research” tended only to a greater 
and greater transformation of the University into a place where 
everybody is examining or being examined or preparing himself 
or others for examination, Mr. Pattison seems to have lost heart. 
It appears by no means unlikely that this last disillusion, with 
perhaps other disappointments, determined the more acrid fit of 
sterile and contemptuous scepticism, ending in almost complete 
intellectual inactivity, in which, from the Memoirs, he seems to 
have passed the last years of his life. 


But at the date of these sermons, none of which is later than | 


1871, he had by no means reached this condition. The latest 
of them, indeed, foreshadows such an attitude, and sums up 


the religion-and-science dispute by no means favourably (though 
rather with a kind of faint-hearted despair than with active an- | 


tagonism) to the former, But the earlier ones are very different 
in spirit. It has been said that the hooks and crooks by which 
they strive to hang their purely ethical, if not purely ethnical, dis- 
-quisitions on to some text or doctrine—the obvious “ pegs ” of an 
apparent inquiry into the attitude of Greek philosophy to Chris- 
tianity, or the attitude of Christ to Jewish morality—may raise a 


smile. But the writer's intention is quite evident, quite sincere, | 


and quite respectable. He is recommending an intellectual askesis 
in the shape of culture, a kind of higher life of study, counsels of 

fection in the mental, not the moral, order of thought. There 
1s something quaint and not a little piquant when one finds Mark 
Pattison, of all men, gravely citing the Fathers (learnt for far 
other purposes long ago at Littlemore), and showing painfully that 
the most orthodox and ascetic authorities of the fourth century 
recognize the culture of the dispositions and faculties of the soul 
as capable of being proposed to man as in itself an object of his 
efforts, Certainly there is nothing risible in the effort, or in the 
subject, or in the authorities. The teaching only raises a smile 
when it is remembered who is the teacher, and what were his other 
sentiments and instructions, The climax of this teaching, the full 
‘doctrine of Culture as far as it iscapable of being pronounced from 


University pulpit, may be found in the fifth sermon here given, a | 


sermon delivered on April 30, 1865. Itis a remarkable production, 
and though it must have flown far over the heads of most of its 
hearers even in St. Mary’s, it contains a great deal of valuable 
thought, put with perhaps unnecessary austerity aud scholasticism 


of form, but all the better fitted forendurance. “ Our intellectual 


aim here,” says the preacher (in words which, whether appropriate 
to the pulpit or not, are golden words, though every day Oxford 
and all other English seats of learning stop their ears more and 
more on them), “ our intellectual aim here is not the acquisition 
of knowledge, but the attainment of a certain mental state.” 
There ought to be no two opinions about this, however many 


there may be about the subsequent recommendations of what may | 


be called a disciplined individualism in intellectual matters. Yet 
it is characteristic that even this sermon drifts into a barren anti- 
nomy between Positivism and Catholicism, the objections to both 
of which the preacher states forcibly, slipping out of the diffi- 
culty at the end with a commonplace hope that the Church of 
England will ay in her relation to education, fall into the errors 
of either. Nor do the discourses which follow (though most of 
the sermons link on to each other in a fashion curious enough 
when we find the preacher alluding to “his last” at a period, 
perhaps, of two years’ distance) solve the difficulty, Instead of 
uring at any such solution, they go off into a disquisition on the 

tions of Christianity to Greek philosophy, and into the above- 
mentioned religion-and-science discourse—a discourse which is a 
kind of reproduction on a larger scale and in new matter of the 
termination of the fifth sermon. 

The book, then, is a decidedly interesting one, and likely to 
vindicate, to some extent at any rate, the literary and intellectual 
character of its author. Regarded as illustrating his autobio- 
graphy, what it shows is chiefly the unsuccessful and unsatisfying 
character of the succedaneum which he seems to have sought to 
replace his religious feelings. Not only did self-culture fail after a 
certain time to supply him with satisfying subjects, but even while 
he dealt with it he had to have constant recourse to aposio 
and faur-fuyants. The base practical reader is perpetually wait- 
ing to hear what the man of culture is to do with hisculture when 
he has got it, how it is to afiect him in his attitude towards 

itics, towards ordinary duties, towards such disputes as those 
ulated here with so much distinctness and left so entirely 
unsettled as the disputes between Positivism and Catholicism, 
religion science. But the oracle is quite dumb, 


Indeed, loudly as it has been claimed as certain to speak, had it 

spoken, on one side in these matters it may be very much doubted 
whether it had any answer to give. “ Mestus et errabundus” is the 
' motto which the perusal of these sermons would lead one to affix 
on the ex-Tractarian’s tomb. 


FAUST AT THE LYCEUM. 


ding ~ production at the Lyceum of a new version of the First 
Part of Goethe's Faust naturally excited immense interest. 
The unique position of the drama in literature, the curious his- 
tory of its fortunes on many stages, the universality of the 


legend, combined to stimulate the anticipations of playgoers. To 
this vast fund of interest must be added the general expectation 
that Mr. Henry Irving’s conception of Mephistopheles would prove 
to be worthy of Goethe’s creation and its interpretation a fresh 
triumph for the actor. This expectation, we may at once admit, 
was in many respects strikingly realized, in spite of all the novel 
and distracting ap to the senses inseparable from a stage- 
presentation that must satisfy the most exacting advocate of 
perfect scenic ensemble. Mr. Irving’s management has accustomed 
us to the artistic treatment of spectacle, by which he has taken 
away the old reproach that associated it with the unsubstantial 
show of things and mere glare and glitter. With few exceptions, 
his zeal in this direction has been tempered by an admirable dis- 
cretion. Faust presents an unusual field for enterprise, and is there- 
| fore the more beset with lures and pitfalls for the manager intent on 
giving full play to scene-painters, mechanists, and antiquarian 
experts. The mounting of Mr. Wills’s play is throughout highly 
creditable to the skill and taste of all concerned, and among the 
successes that have been chronicled at the Lyceum that of 
| Saturday evening is one of the most memorable. The event pro- 
| voked beforehand a good deal of rather irrelevant disquisition 
on Goethe's work, which might have induced the eager playgoer, 
| uninformed of Mr. Wills’s intentions, to anticipate a more com- 
| prehensive treatment than is implied by a version of the First Part 
of Faust. It was, for instance, a little gratuitous to make of Mr. 
| Wills’s experiment a text for the discussion of Goethe's meta- 
| physics, of the relation between the two parts of his drama, and 
| so forth. Among the many stage uses to which the First Part of 
Faust has been put—from the version of Tieck to that rendered 
famous by Charles Kean—no reference, we believe, has been 
made to one of the strangest of its Protean shapes, though it 
must have been notable enough, for it inspired the » 1 di of the 
test of all artists who have illustrated the drama. It was in 
1821 that Delacroix first saw the outline designs of Retzsch, and 
in 1825 he writes from London to a friend his impressions of an 
adaptation of Faust which moved him to make a number of 
sketches in the theatre. The piece was an opera-drama with a 
dash of burlesque, and the actor, we believe, was Terry. To this 
chance visit to a London theatre we owe those audacious and 
sublime designs which, according to Eckermann, atlected Goethe 
| profoundly, and compared with which the illustrations of Retzseh, 
Cornelius, Johannot, Mayer, and the rest are but pale inventions. 
Mr. Wills has restricted himself, except in some minor matters, 
to the sound and safe course of other adapters. His play is a 
version, not a translation. With one unhappy difference, it is as 
| reverent of the original as it were reasonable to expect of a } 
| wright. The sequence of scenes presented in M. Gounod’s Faust 
| et Marguerite is faithfully preserved, few additional scenes of 
importance being interpolated by Mr. Wills. The clever and 
workmanlike libretto of MM. Carré and Barbier has been in some 
quarters unspariugly denounced, though its influence on Mr. 
Wills has been very considerable and might with advantage to 
his play have been even greater. In one of the additional scenes 
Mephistopheles joins Margaret in the garden, where she is seated 
at the spinning-wheel, mourning the absence of her lover. His 
gibes and sneers move her resentment till she puts him to flight 
by holding the cross before him—a reminiscence of the effective 
scene in the opera which is altogether unimpressive. The feats of 
magic in Auerbach’s cellar are transferred to the open air, and save 
that it introduces the four distracted topers, the scene is not 
dissimilar from the Kermesse scene in the French libretto. The 
other additions are the scene in Margaret's chamber; that where 
Margaret has to suffer the virtuous discourse of her companions; 
and the Witches’ Sabbath on the Brocken. These are distinet 
acquisitions, and the two first are particularly valuable in accen- 
tuating and rving the continuity of the leading motive of the 
dramatic episode. By adapting these scenes Mr. Wills dee 
the pathos and strengthens the signiticance of the seduction. The 
judgment he has exhibited in this respect is the more singular 
because of a subsequent lapse into commonplace of the de- 
naturalizing kind. Nothing indeed could be more unfortunate 
than the scene where Faust declares his intention to marry 
Margaret, though it leads toa telling situation where Mephistopheles 
turns on Faust with a sudden blaze of concentrated contempt and 
irony. The incident not only serves no end; it atlects the action 
or dénouement not a whit, and is incredible in itself in whatever 
light it is viewed. Nothing, moreover, but some large and weighty 
ocventege to his own dramatic scheme can justify an adapter in 
defying his author; yet we fail altogether to discover the object of 
Mr. Wills’s change, which may of course be an intentional subtlety, 
and is certainly etlectually concealed from mortal ken. 
In other respects the action of the play adheres closely to 
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the original. There are the conventional scene in Faust’s labora- 
tory much as it is in the opera; the meeting of Faust with 
Margaret as she leaves ths church; the garden scene; the scene 
in the prison; and the operatic descent of angels which has be- 
come a fixed tradition. We do not now propose to discuss Mr. 
Trving’s very striking and intellectual oielcunt of Mephis- 
topheles, postponing our notice of it, together with the dramatic 
interpretation generally, because of the exceptional character of 
the whole performance, and because of certain circumstances that 
render a second visit necessary. Miss Ellen Terry was obviously 
too nervous to do justice to her powers, though in the bedroom 
scene, when she discovers the casket of jewels, her ingenuous 
transports were expressed with the most charming unconscious- 
ness. In the scene at the well, when, deserted by her girl 
friends, the climax of her pent-up agony finds utterance in a 

ionate outburst of grief, her acting was exceedingly powerful. 
Te Chater, as Faust, was too insistently vigorous, and will 
doubtless in time infuse a little of the tenderness and mutability 
of mood natural to a lover in those scenes where energy may not 
pass for passion. Mr. Alexander's Valentine was a picturesque 
and thoroughly capable ee and the Martha of Mrs, 
Stirling was distinguished by many happy touches of light comedy. 


A LONDON CHRISTMAS DAY IN 1647. 


as Christmas Day of 1647 fell upon a Saturday. It seemed 
upon the surface as if the compulsory Parliamentary en- 
forcement of the Nonconformist doctrine and discipline upon the 
unwilling English people was about to be secured. In London, 
at all events, Presbyterianism was “established.” The first Pro- 
vincial Assembly, or Presbyterian Synod of London, had been 
held in May in St. Paul's. All the City parishes had been officially 
“ Scotticized.” The Lord Mayor, Sir John Warner, the Common 
Council, and the great merchants of the City gave their enthusi- 
astic support to the Presbyterian intrusion. Rich citizens were 
taking advantage of the disestablishment of the Episcopate, and 
speculating in the “ Bishops’ lands.” On a Sunday in November 
“An Order was read in the Churches of London for a further 
advance — Bishops’ lands,” says the Mercurius Pragmaticus 
for December 7-14, 1647. “The City may receive the reward of 
their sacrilegious purchases,” adds the Royalist paper, “ by being 
fooled in this, as in all their other bargains, when Presbytery 
shall be kickt home to Scotland, and the Houses shall have occa- 
sion to make use of Episcopacy again.” The “ Province of 
London” had been divided by the Presbyterian majority in Par- 
liament into tweive “ presbyteries”; but the arrangement was 
regarded with unconcealed disgust by the mass of the people. 
Even from the Parliament's point of view, it still needed the 
assent of the King before it could become legal. But the Parlia- 
ment had now to face a more dreaded opponent than the King. 
It was trembling at the power of its own army, by which it 
had conquered him, and which had a virtual Parliament of its 
own in “the Council of War at Windsor.” The Independents, 
Republicans, Sectaries, Seekers, Mystics, and other eccentric reli- 
gionists, of whom the army was full, detested the Scottish religion 
which the Parliament and the City had set up. Even Church- 
men and Royalists, who constituted the immense majority of the 
proves in the December of 1647 were looking with hope to 

airfax and Cromwell, expecting that they would bring the King 
from the Isle of Wight to London, and free them from the social 
tyranny of the hated Covenanters. 

Shortly before Christmas an attempt was made to give an ap- 
pearance of reform to the wholesale ejection of the City clergy 
during the last six years. A new catalogue of their names and 
crimes was published under the editorship of the ferocious Jobn 
Vicars:—“ A Succinct Traitorologie and Catalogue of the grace- 
lesse and godlesse Levites and proud prelatical priests of the City 
of London, who have been justly imprisoned and deprived of their 
estates” (4to. 1647). A specimen from three contiguous parishes 
will show the quality of the charges. Adams, of St. Bennet, 
Paul's Wharf, was sequestered for being “ a temporizing ceremony- 
monger, and malignant against the Parliament”; Marbury, of 
St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, “ for being a proud prelaticall innovator 
of Popish ceremonies, and a desperate malignant”; Thrall, of 
St. Mary Mounthaw, “for being a notorious ceremony-monger, 
and a profaner of the Lord’s Day with sports.” The expulsion of 
such men as Mr. Thrall was a grievance to the porters, apprentices, 
and the poor. The cessation of the war, and the hope of the 
return of the King to London, had brought back many of the 
ejected clergy, who lurked in and near London. By the conni- 
vance of churchwardens and the favour of the common people they 
found occasional admission to the churches. This was a matter of 
continual distress to the intruding Presbyterians. There was not 
erage So Presbyterian ministers to supply all the vacated 

ishes. rd Mayor Warner and other municipal and pres- 

ial functionaries started a fund for providing “godly young 
men” with means to study at the Universities, so that the vacant 
livings might be filled with sound Presbyterians, The once rigid 
Nonconformists in the Assembly of Divines had already “ scrued 
their own consciences,” as a contemporary observed, “into an 
acceptance of pluralities.” In hundreds of the poorest parishes 
Anglican clergymen were still ministering, conforming to just so 
much of the Parliamentary and Presbyterian “ Directory” 
as they pleased. “If you ride through the whole kingdom of 


England and dominion of Wales,” said Richard Laurence, the 
Independent, “ Marshal-general,” in this year 1647, “exeept in 
some few parishes, where there is a very good living of rool. or 
200l. per annum, whom shall you find but some old-fashioned 
Common Prayer-book priest? A man may ride twenty miles 
together, and will not find two men in a parish that know what a 
presbyter, or elder, or deacon is, except ye mean bishops and 
archdeacons, such as they used to have.” In sach a state of things 
it was hopeless for the Parliament to attempt to establish 
Presbyterianism anywhere except in London, and ially in 
Lancashire, unless it could get the sanction of the King, or the 
swords and guns of the army, “to set up Christ on His throne.” 
“ The tenth part of the kingdom,” said Laurence, “ is not capable 
of receiving presbyterial church government, nor the tenth part of 
the ministry capable of officiating it.” 

As Christmas Day drew near the Presbyterian rulers of the 
City, municipal and ministerial, began to reflect upon the dis- 
agreeable results of their attempted suppression of its observance 
in 1646. At that time there were fewer of the old clergy in and 
about London; their presence increased the difficulty of main- 
taining the abrogation of the festival. In the last week of 
November, Richard Kentish was summoned to preach before the 
House of Commons in St. Margaret's, Westminster. He urged 
his audience to open their eyes to the fact that “the People of 
England now loath the saints. They once longed for a Parlia- 
ment; but now how is the Parliament slighted, their orders and 
ordinances contemned! How many there are that say now to the 
Parliament, as the Gadarenes to Christ, Ob, that it would depart 
out of our coasts! The People of England do hate to be re- 
formed.” He went on to explain that he meant “ the generality of 
England.” He deplored that the Parliament and the army, the 
Presbyterian and the Independent, should be at quarrel with one 
another at such a critical time. “ A prelatical nya he warned 
the members, “ with a superstitious service-book, is more desired 
and would be better welcome to the generality of England than 
the most learned, laborious, conscientious preacher, whether Pres- 
byterian or Independent.” The fact was no longer to be doubted ; 
the religion which the Parliament wanted to impose was hateful 
to “ the riff-raff of the people. These poor simple creatures are 
mad after superstitious festivals, after unholy holidays.” 

The Houses had ordered in June 1647, and the Lord Mayor re- 
promulgated the order, that “ forasmuch as the feasts of the Nativity 
of Christ, Easter and Whitsuntide, and other festivals commonly 
called Holy days, have been abolished by the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament, and are to be no longer observed in this 
Kingdom of England,” “all scholars and apprentices, with the 
approbation of their masters,” must be given a day “ for conve- 
nient reasonable recreation and relaxation ” on the second Tuesday 
of every month. The apprentices, however, refused to believe 
that Christmas Day had been abolished. The Royalist newspapers 
urged their readers to prepare for the coming Christmas as usual. 
Pamphlets and broad-sheets advising its observance on religious 
grounds were published. Three days after the House of Commons 
had listened to Kentish’s sermon, it debated upon the suppression 
of “ all scandalous unlicensed pamphlets.” Here is a specimen of 
the “ seditious ” Christmas carols of 1647 :— 


No princes now but they ; the Crowne 
Is vanisht with our quiet. 

Nor will they let us use our own 
Devotions and diet. 

All plums the prophets’ sonnes defie, 
And spice-broths are too hot ! 

Treason’s in a December-pie, 
And death within the pot. 

Christmas farewell! Thy day, I feare; 
And merry daies are done. 

So they may keep feasts all the yeare, 
Our Saviour shall have none. 


An ordinance was issued for the seizure and confiscation of the 
printing-presses, type, and paper of the “ seditious” newspapers, 
the Mercurius Melancholicus, M. LElencticus, M. Pragmaticus,. 
M. Bellicus, and M. Vapulans, and a Committee was appointed to 
inquire after and punish their authors, printers, and publishers. 
The Parliament, however, was then so feeble, and its orders had 
fallen into such contempt, that these little quarto weekly news- 
pers continued to appear as regularly as usual. ercurius 
icus for “ Fryday Decemb 3” makes merry over its “ sup- 
pression,” and ridicules the closing labours of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, “the party-coloured synod,” which had 
fallen into the same contempt as the Parliament which had 
created it. Its now famous Shorter Catechism, “the Shorter 


‘Schisme, as some of the members called it,” was solemnly pre- 


sented to the Houses just before Christmas 1647. The Royalist 
Mercurius Pragmaticus also appeared every Tuesday as denal 

The Houses of Parliament were warned by the informers that 
attempts would be made in London and Westminster by some of 
the ejected clergy to preach in the churches on Saturday, mber 
the 25th, and that the “ delinquent priests” were finding encourage- 
ment from several churchwardens, A complaint was made in 
the House of Commons that the House itself had set a very 
dangerous precedent by allowing Dr. Usher, lately Archbishop of 
Armagh, to preach in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, A report was 
sent to the House at the same time that “the Leiturgie” was 
being used daily in St. John’s College, Oxford. The House 
already posse: amongst its endless Committees a Committee 


founded in October 1647 “to receive all complaints of that 
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nature.” The question whether Archbishop Usher should be 
silenced gave occasion, as Rushworth says, to “a great debate.” 
The House divided. The majority dared not face the scandal and 
disgrace of muzzling a scholar who was reverenced throughout 
Europe. It was resolved that Dr. Usher might be permitted to 
continue preaching at Lincoln's Inn after he had taken the Nega- 
tive oath. It was objected that other “ delinquent clergy ” would 
“take encouragement at this,” and, with the connivance of 


churchwardens, presume to officiate. So the House ordered its | 


Committee for Plundered Ministers (popularly known as the 
Committee for Plundering the Clergy) “to send for, and examine, 
such as of late and do now cause the Book of Common Prayer to 
be read, and to take care for silencing them.” 

The authorities of the City of London, whom the Presbyterians 
in England and Scotland regarded as the last stronghold of their 
cause, were determined that there should be no observance of the 
old Catholic and national festival within its walls, either inside or 
outside the churches. Lord Mayor Warner, according to the 
Mercurius Pragmaticus of Dec. 21-28, “sent many mandamuses 
abroad to forbid preaching that day.” On Christmas Eve some 
“freemen of the Cities of London and Westminster” went to the 
House of Commons with a petition, asking for protection against the 
common people, apprentices, and others, who, it was foreseen, would 
insist upon their right to keep Christmas Day as in times past. “At 
this time twelvemonth,” said the petitioners, “we were much 
abused for opening our shops on the day called Christmas Day and 
Holy days, and had suffered very many and great affronts, abuses, 


and prejudice, though an ordinance of Parliament had passed to | 


that purpose.” The House ordered that “ the several and respec- 
tive Committees of the Militia of London, Westminster, the 
Hamlets, and the Borough do take care that no such disturbances 
be made.” The order was to be immediately printed and posted 
up, so that all might read it. The Houses of Parliament not only 
took precautions on Christmas Eve for the protection of godly 
Nonconformists who wished to desecrate the festival; but they 
issued an order on the same day for the prevention of its celebra- 
tion by ungodly Conformists. The House ordered the Militia of 
London “to take strict course to put out of the lines of com- 
munication all delinquent ministers,” and on the same Christmas 
Eve its inquisitorial Committee for Plundered Ministers was 
directed to “ examine and punish all Churchwardens, Sequestra- 
tors, and others who do countenance delinquent ministers.’ 

On Christmas Day 1647 both Houses of Parliament assembled 
as usual, It wasa mere ghost of its once mighty self. Power 
had passed away from it to its own army, and most Englishmen 
felt that “the Council of War at Windsor,” listening to the 
sermons of Dell and Peters, was the de facto State in England on 
Christmas Day 1647. Neither clergy, churchwardens, nor the 
mass of the people paid much regard to the Parliamentary ordi- 
nances. Even while the Houses were in Session, according to 4 
Perfect Diurnall of Some Passages in Parliament for December 20- 
27, an official and licensed paper, complaints were brought to the 
House of Commons of “the countenancing of some delinquent 
ministers in some of London, where they preach and use the 
Common Prayer-Book, contrary to the Ordinance.” The notice 
came too late to prevent the mischief. The several clergymen 
who had held services in the morning, with the countenance of 
the churchwardens, had got safely out of reach. But the church- 
wardens who had encouraged them were seized and imprisoned 
during the following days. We suspect that the Nicodemus of 
conformity was even represented in the Parliament of Non- 
conformists, and intended to go to church on the sly in the 
afternoon. Dr. Nicholas Bernard, lately Dean of Ardagh and 
chaplain to Archbishop Usher, had undertaken to preach in the 
Commons’ own church on Christmas Day afternoon, probably 
not without the connivance of some of the members. The busy 
officers of the Committee for Plundered Ministers, however, 


heard of the pu scandal in time to prevent it. They seized 
Dr. Bernard, carried him off to end his Christmas Day in the 
Fleet Prison. His really powerful and touching sermon, “ The 


Still-borne Nativitie,” was printed and published, in spite of the 
Puritan licensers, early in January. Other clergymen, according 
to a letter of news in the Clarendon State Papers, were seized and 
imprisoned “for intending to preach.” By the mass of English 
households “Christmas was observed as usual,” says the same 
letter, “except that no sermons were preached.” “ Divers were 

vented who had intended to preach "—says the Kingdome’s 

eekly Intelligencer for December 21-28, 1647, a licensed paper 
—* and to that purpose had assembled their co tions.” If 
the day had been Sunday, no such wide attempt could have been 
made to keep the festival in the churches, as the Presbyterian 
occupants would have been in possession. The Lord Mayor had a 
hard day of it. The porters of Cornhill dressed up the Conduit 
with “ivy, rosemary, and bays,” and 
Evergreens were put up in other parts of the City by the 
apprentices, The Pora Rayer and the City Marshal rode out on 
horseback, followed by their men, and the order was given to set 
the decorations on fire. This led to a tumult, in which one young 
fellow was killed. This crusade of Lord Mayor Warner against 
the Christmas decorations was a matter of much jest and verse- 
making amongst the wits and in the Royalist newspapers, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS—THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


HARMING as it is, Mr. Cowen’s new Cantata does not 
pretend to be classical music, and it would be unfair to judge 

it by the severer canons of the art. Taking into account his aims 
(and many aims are admissible in art), he must be allowed to 
have achieved a t popular success. Not that his music is 
popular in the bad sense of the word, not that it is work written 
without due regard to unity and propriety of effect, but rather 
that it is simple in melody, easy to understand, and neither very 
passionate nor very profound in sentiment. Structurally, however, 


the Cantata possesses the qualities of greater and loftier work. To 
be throughout “ in keeping” is one of the most serious of the great 
constructive principles common to all real art, and it is Mr. 
Cowen’s chief merit. The style is consistently maintained at a 


| certain pitch, the elaboration of ideas is suitably regulated, the 


force of dramatic realization is excellently adjusted both to the 
occasion and to the style. And there is an ease and artistic pro- 
| portion about the ordinance of this light music which is much 
superior to its inspiration. 
ts performance at the Crystal Palace last Saturday might, we 
think, have been more delicate. A coarse insistence on the 
accent of certain phrases tended to exaggerate the somewhat 
ordinary tunefulness which is the defect attendant on Mr. Cowen's 
gift of ease. For instance, in the phrase which constantly appears 
throughout the work, and is sung in the first scene to the words 
* At Dawn of Day,” it is unnecessary and unwise to accentuate 
| the first note as strongly as was done ; it produces a common, and 
on some instruments an unpleasant, effect. Great praise must be 
given to the prologue. The ch rus, Allegretto, “Draw the 
Thread,” is melodious. in the voice parts, and is elegantly accom- 
anied. A chorus (bass and tenor), which might have been more 
impressively rendered, describes the entry of the Wicked Fay, 
Especially fine as dramatic music is the setting of the curse she 
delivers, and Miss Hope Glenn sang it creditably enough, save for: 
a want of frankness in herdeclamation. But indeed no one could 
have hoped to make us forget Mme. Trebelli’s superb rendering of 
the part at Birmingham, where the Cantata was first given. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, too, was replaced, and disadvan usly, by Mr. 
William Winch, who seemed quite out of voice. Mrs. Hutchinson 
and Mr. King sang their origival parts, with the same success as at 
the Festival. 

Most enjoyable was the pupils’ concert of the Royal College of 
Music on the evening of the 21st of December. There is no doubt 
of the truth of Berlioz’s statement that, to effectually impress you, 
musical sounds must be more than merely heard. In the open 
air, or even in very large halls, the vibrations do not affect the 
nervous system; you listen coldly and with a purely intellectuat 
interest; “on entend, on ne vibre pas.” In the little theatre of the 
Albert Hall you could feel as well as hear. But this, though it 
may have counted for something, was by no means the only source 
of the pleasure experienced. In spite of some faults, in spite of 
some shaky attacks, in spite of rash ardour, there was a spirit and 
an enthusiasm about the rendering of all the numbers generally 
absent from ordinary concert-room performances. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Villiers Stanford, was, with the exception of a few 
well-known professionals chiefly working in the wind band, com- 
posed of pupils of the College ; it was characterized by plenty of 
temperament. The music chosen was of a good style, present- 
ing both difficulty and variety. Cherubini's stately Overture to 
Medea stood first on the programme; the imitative portions 
were rendered with satisfactory clearness, and the Cantabile parts 
flowed excellently, with good tone and ensemble, on the violins: 
Miss Kellett, a very young lady, acquitted herself with great 
credit in Beethoven’s tremendous piano Concerto in E Fiat. 
Her fluency is considerable for a beginner, and she led off with 
great spirit and dash. Naturally her Cantabile is as yet quite 


a to the due interpretation of such colossal work. 


Miss 


rew sang a selection from Dyordk’s strange and pictu- 
resque Cantata, Zhe Spectre's Bride, “ Where art thou, Father 
dear?” Her voice is light, and she made no undue effort to- 
strain it, but produced her notes carefully, and sang with good 
style and considerable feeling. The interesting little concert 
ended with a most spirited performance of Brahms's Serenade in 
D (Op. 11). The execution of this splendid work—so unlike 
much of the com "s dry and scholastic later music—was de- 
cidedly the most enjoyable thing of the evening. Mistakes 
occurred, even as in the concerto; but it was in this serenade 
“~ all that the freshness and spirit of the players were most 
manifest, 


CHESS IN 1885. 


A YEAR ago something was said in these columns on the 
fruitless efforts which had been made to bring about a match 
for the chess championship between Messrs, Steinitz and Zukertort. 
We mentioned, on — authority, the terms which the first- 
named player was willing to accept as a basis of negotiation, and 
this statement, which removed all doubt as to his readiness to 
meet his old antagonist, seems after much delay to have led up 
to the desired result. It is now arranged that the match shall be 
played in three stages, at New York, Baltimore, and New Orl 

the first adjournment | made after either player has esauak 
four games, and the second after either has added three wins to. 
his former score. The stakes are two thousand dollars a side, which, 
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together with the championship, will go to the winner of ten 
games, provided that if each player wins nine games the match 
may be either drawn or finally determined by playing five games 
more. These are the main stipulations of a match as remarkable 
as any which has been contested in the present generation. 
Chess-players will watch its progress with the utmost interest, 
and even the outside public will care to know who is indisputably 
the master of masters at this historical game. The edge is taken 
off our curiosity in England by the fact that some four thousand 


miles of sea divide the players from the land in which their | 


fame has been won. It is decidedly anomalous that a first-class 
match of this kind, in which Englishmen are so legitimately con- 
‘cerned, should be payee in the United States instead of in 
London. We may hope that there is some truth in the rumour 
that the loser at New Orleans will challenge his opponent to play 
asecond match on this side of the Atlantic. Fotaitesion the 
public record of the two men, and the great importance which 
each is known to attach to the settlement of the question at 
issue, the duplication of the contest is perhaps the best thing 
which could happen from every point of view. 

That England is the home and training-school of modern chess 
is amply proved by the domiciliation in London of the best Con- 
tinental players for more than a generation past. Some have only 
lingered here, like Anderssen and Harrwitz, and then returned 
to their native land ; others have never cared to leave a city where 
chess is so well appreciated, and where its professors are so 
hospitably entertained. From the year 1843, when Staunton 
vanquished the French player, St. Amant, every successive 
champion except Anderssen and Morphy has been English either 
by birth or by domicile, Anderssen’s reign was a long one, 
though it was interrupted by the phenomenal genius of the young 
American, not to mention Buckle, who won all the games he 
played with the Prussian. Then Mr. Steinitz defeated Anderssen 
in 1866, from which time until the summer of 1883 bis claim to 
be regarded as the champion was not seriously contested. No 
doubt, like Anderssen, he had suffered occasional reverses; but 
his one-sided matches with Messrs. Zukertort and Blackburne in 

_ 1873, and his constantly sustained repute in the chess world, quite 
warranted his friends in speaking of him as the first living master of 
the e. His defeat by Zukertort in the International Tourney 
of 1883 cannot be held to have been decisive as to the relative 
merits of the two; though a like result in the forthcoming 
match would entitle the last-named player to dub himself champion 
of the world. 

The tournaments of the past year have been interesting on 
several grounds. The German Association held its meeting at 
Hamburg ; and in an open competition, in which nearly all the 
foreign masters were e , the first prize was won by Mr. 
Gunsberg of . London. r. Gunsberg was originally known to 
English players as the inspiring genius of Mephisto, and is a 
chess editor and analyst of good repute. To all intents and 

urposes he is an Englishman, and not one of our younger masters 

isplays more originality of conception, or gives better promise of 
future excellence. Immediately after his return from Hamburg, 
he gained a new victory by taking the first prize in the Masters’ 
Tourney of the British Chess Association, defeating Bird, Guest, 
Pollock, and several others of our strongest professionals and 
amateurs. The first meeting of the new Association was not 
icularly brilliant, and there is some cause for disappointment 
im the fact that so few of the London and provincial clubs 
have been found willing to federate under what ought by this 
time to have become a thoroughly national organization, It would 
be useless to discuss here the reasons of this comparative failure 
of the scheme, which is not due to any lack of good intentions 
on the part of those who undertook to carry it out. In the mean- 
time a new impetus has been given to the progress of the Counties’ 
Association, which it was feared might have shown some dis- 
couragement on the establishment of a young and vigorous rival. 
The Hereford meeting, under the presidency of Mr. Anthony and 
the general management of Mr, Skipworth, was the most success- 
ful ever held by the Association. The prizes in the principal 
tournament were more valuable than those at Hamburg and in 
London. The first place was secured by Mr. Blackburne, fresh 
from his journey to the Antipodes, whilst Mr, Bird, as in the 
metropolis, had to be satisfied with a tie for second honours, and 
Mr. Gunsberg, the only player except Bird who took part in the 
three competitions, was altogether out of the running. 

However much the popularity of chess may increase in this 
country, it is not likely to attain the position claimed for it by its 
most ardent champions. Mr. Ruskin said some time ago that he 
would like to see chess made “a class subject in all schools,” It 
was probably a pious wish, born of the impossibility of its fulfil- 
ment; but even the pious wishes of Mr. Kuskin have an interest 
for his fellow-countrymen. The Rev. A. B. Skipworth takes 
what he modestly describes as lower ground when he proposes 
that the Counties’ Chess Association, of which he is the honorary 
secretary, should grant “certificates of attained proficiency ” after 
the ordeal of tournament. Employers are urged to accept these 
certificates, countersigned by the presidents of the clubs to which 
the holders belong, in the light of testimonials to character—the 
more so because “a chess tournament tests very severely a person’s 

tience, perseverance, temper, straightforward conduct, and 
general. bearing towards others.” It is to be feared that no em- 
ployer not himself a chess-player would understand how these 

ualities could be adequately tested by such @ competition, and 
the man who does play will entertain some nervous doubt as to 


the ability of the young proficient to withstand the fatal fascina- 
tion of the game. Nevertheless, it is quite true, as Mr. Skipworth 
says, that the virtues enumerated are specially exacted in a good 
chess-player. A man of prudence and self-command, with inde- 

ndent testimony to his business merits and character, might 
airly receive a preference on the ground that amongst his other 
acquisitions he had evinced a mastery of the art of chess. This 
is probably all that Mr. Skipworth contends for, and we may wish 
him good luck in his chivalrous attempt to secure recognition for 
his victorious tiros. He has done much in the last twenty years 
to promote the best interests of the game, and he would certainly 
have another feather in his cap if he could induce the general 
public to look upon chess-playing as a branch of practical educa- 
tion. 


LEO XIII. ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


heyy are more reasons than one which give a special interest 
to the remarkable document just issued in the shape of a 
Letter of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. to the Cardinal Archbishop 
and Bishops of England on Christian Education. It is only three 
weeks since we took occasion to notice a very different publication 
bearing on the same subject and by an Irish to an 
English Roman Catholic Bishop, also written in the professed 
interests of Christian Education. Bishop Nulty strongly urged 
his English co-religionists to make common cause with the 
Parnellite faction in Parliament for the sake of guarding the 
voluntary schools against the “diabolical” assaults of “ intidels 
and atheists,” although—if he had spoken his full mind he would 
have said ge en = would thereby be helping on the cause of 
Irish Home Rule. We ventured to hint at the time that his 
English brethren for the most part might not be very ready to accept 
this disinterested advice, and might even feel inclined to look with 
some suspicion on a method of “ Catholic Education,” the net 
practical result of which took the shape of rasing the second 
table of the decalogue and canonizing, as the chosea objects of 

pular religious devotion, convicted cutthroats under the name 
of “‘ Manchester Martyrs.” We did not quote—for to say the 
truth we attached no value or credit to that portion of the Bishop's 
letter—a passage intimating that the Pope was no less anxious than 
himself for the success of the Home Rule agitation, and only felt 
some scruple on one point—the scheme since attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone having apparently not occurred even to Dr. Nulty as 
conceivable—namely, that English Catholics would be deprived of 
the valuable assistance of their [rish co-religionists in Parliament. 
But we did just hint that they might find more respectable and 
probably more congenial allies in the educational contest in that 
very large yoy of the Church of England who entirely 
sympathized with their efforts to retain in its full vigour the 
system of voluntary and denominational schools, We were not 
aware, however, and indeed had little suspected at the time, how 
emphatically this view of the situation was even then being pro- 
pounded—though the weighty document since issued had not yet 
come under the public eye—by the very authority to which br. 
Nulty had somewhat incautiously appealed on behalf of his own 
very opposite programme. But before touching further on that 
aspect of the question, it will be well to give our readers a 
general outline of the Papal Letter—it is not we conceive what 
is technically called an yclical—addressed to the English 
Roman Catholic Bishops, which was read out during Mass on 
Sunday last. And we may say at the outset that, barring one or 
two phrases in a very signiticant paragraph to be quoted presently, 
there is hardly a word in it which might not have emanated as 
well from Rome. its main drift and 
urport it avowedly endorses what is being repeatedly urged 
the authorities of the Anglican Church, a and 
temper which is not unbefitting the present season of “ peace and 

The Papal Letter naturally opens with a gracious recogniticn 
of the zeal and vigilance of the Catholic clergy in England, “ in 
a matter where no care can be too t, we mean the Christian 
education of your children”; and iis Holiness bids the clergy 
“ go on in their guod work and be assured of our special com- 
mendation and good will, looking forward to far greater rewards 
from our Lord God for whose sake they are labouring.” He goes 
on to commend the generosity of the laity of all classes, rich and 

r, in contributing to the support of these schools, “ often 
rom the earnings of their poverty.” Nothing, adds the Letter, 
can be more important in these days, when so many dangers beset 
the tender age of childhood, than the union of sound teaching in 
faith and morals with literary instruction. “ For this reason we 
have more than once said that we strongly approve of the voluntary 
schools (scholas ejusmodi quas appellant liberas) which by the 
care and liberality of private individuals have been established 
in France, in Belgium, in America, and in the Colonies of the 
British Empire, and we desire their increase as much as possible 
and an increase in the number of their scholars.” We may just 
take note in passing that Leo XIII. is the first Pontiff who has 
become aware—at least oflicially—of the existence of a “ British 
Empire”; the famous Bull of his predecessor constituting the 
English hierarchy spoke of florentissimum Anglia Regnum, that 
being the style in use before the schism under Henry VIII. So 
strongly iodeed does the Pope feel about these voluntary schools 
that, under the changed condition of things in his own city, he 
has spared no efforts or cost to provide them in abundance for the 
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children of Rome. “For it is in and by these schools that 
the Catholic faith, our greatest and best inheritance from our 
forefathers, is ved intact, the liberty of parents is re- 
spected, and—what in the present license of opinion and action 
is of supreme necessity citizens are trained for the service 
of the State ”—a point XIII. never misses an opportunity 
of insisting upon—“ for there is no better citizen than one 
who has believed and practised the Christian faith from child- 
hood.” And then follows a forcible passage of which “Spes 
messis in semine” may be said to be the running text. On the 
Christian education of youth depends, we are told, the entire dis- 
cipline and organization of human life revealed from heaven by 

ise t character which training ear! hood has 
feeneel on their individual citizens. It follows of pan that 
to divorce that early training from religion, and suffer boys to 
grow up without any Christian teaching, is not only an arraignment 
of the wisdom of our ancestors, but destructive to the very 
foundations of the State. It is on these grounds that parents are 
bound to take every precaution against exposing their children to 
the noxious influence of schools where there is no religious teach- 
ing. In other words, it is not only a matter of paramount import- 
ance for their own spiritual welfare, but is also one which directly 
pee vitally atlects the highest social and civil interests of the body 
politic. 

So far the Letter is chiefly remarkable for its pointed and cha- 
racteristic insistence on the necessity of a sound religious educa- 
tion, as well for the sake of individuals as of society at large. 
But the next paragraph, to which reference has been incidentally 
made already, claims notice on other and more general grounds 
also, apart from its bearing on the icular question in hand. 
We observed before that Bishop Nulty had —no doubt for 
ulterior ends of his own—an offensive and defensive alliance of 
English and Irish Roman Catholics for the protection of volun 
schools, and one at least of his episcopal brethren in Englan 
—who lately devoted an elaborate pastoral to a violent and 

tentious, if not very learned, indictment of the Established 
hurch—has and advocated the same 
course. Bishop Nulty implied, or rather asserted, that he had 
the Pope at his back in his contention. The Pope has now spoken 
himself, and he manifests at least as ardent, and presumably a 
more single-minded, zeal for the cause of Catholic education, nor 
does he at all come short of the Irish prelate in urging his 
“ venerable brethren,” the bishops under his rule in England, to 
make the education of the young their chief care, and “in every 
way to forward their episcopal work” with that view. But 
he does not —S remotest hint give any countenance to the 

posal of Dr. Nulty for an offensive and defensive | 

tween English Catholics and Irish Nationalists for that object. 
On the other hand he gives a good deal more than a hint of an 
alliance of a very different kind, which would be the very last to 
occur to their most reverend graces and lordships of Cashel and 
Meath, or probably to any of their Irish colleagues. Only a few 
days ago there ap in the Times a marvellous manifesto 
of Bishop Brownrigg of Ossory on mixed marriages, which 
in the course of some fifty lines are expressly or by direct 
implication stigmatized as “dreadful,” “unholy,” “ hateful,” 
“ detestable,” “ contagious,” “ criminal,” “ indecent,” “ miserable,” 
while those who contract them are “ misguided,” “ unblushing,” 
and “do not deserve the name of Catholics,” and are finally 
declared excommunicate, and ordered to be 
thrice from the altar. Logic is not supposed to a strong 
point of the Hibernian intellect, or we might take the liberty 
of reminding that venerable Christian patriarch, “ Abraham, 
Bishop of Ossory,” that, if half or a quarter of what he says 
about mixed marriages is even approximately true, it is hard 
to understand how his Church can ever be justified in permit- 
ting them. And yet it is notorious that, unless the applicant 
happens for some other reason to be exceptionally suspect to 
the authorities, dispensations are never, or hardly ever, refused, 
at least in the upper classes. Several instances of mixed 
marriages will at once occur to every one who has any acquaint- 
ance with Roman Catholic society in England. However 
we are not here specially concerned with Bishop Abraham 
Brownrigg, and have only quoted his astonishing mandement 
in illustration of the prevalent temper of the Irish hierarchy 
towards those outside their own pale, and in order to con- 
trast it with the spirit exhibited in the final paragraph of the 
Pope's Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England, 
which deserves to be put on record here as it stands, It will be 
observed that, while exhorting them to persevere in their strenuous 
efforts for the maintenance and increase of voluntary schodls, His 
Holiness suggests that they will find very many of their country- 
men ready to co-operate with them beyond the limits of their own 
communion. He goes further, and says that while these (Anglican) 
Christians “ do not altogether agree with us,” they show an ex- 
cellent disposition of mind, a serious desire to retain their ancestral 
faith taught by St. Augustine, and “bring forth many and great 
fruits of charity.” So far indeed from meriting censure or con- 
tempt, their religious earnestness is worthy of all sympathy and 
praise, and affords the best guarantee for the future welfare 
and prosperity of the British people. Such language in an 
official document emanating from the Vatican is unusual, we 
fear we must say unpr t less it may tind a pre- 
cedent in some former pronouncement of Leo XII1.—and it wit- 
nesses at once to the discernment and the large-hearted charity of 


the present occupant of the Roman Chair, It must be remembered 
too that he is not, like some of his predecessors, at all prone to 
indulge, either in official or unofficial utterances, in mere flummery 
and rhodomontade. He always speaks with a purpose, and 
measures carefully the force of his words. We may be quite sure 
that in the weighty and significant conclusion of his Letter he de- 
signed certainly to put forth a practical suggestion, probably also 
to convey an implicit rebuke, Wegive the ) 48 it appears in’ 
the authorized English translation, which, if not always quite 
literal, is substantially correct :— 

In your country of Great Britain, We know that, besides yourselves, very 
many of your Sion are not a little anxious about religious education. 
They do not in all things agree with Us; nevertheless they see how im- 
portant, for the sake both of society and of men individually, is the preser- 
vation of that Christian wisdom which your forefathers received, through 
St. Augustine, from Our Predecessor, Gregory the Great: which wisdom 
the violent tempests that came afterwards have not entirely scattered. 
There are, us We know, at this day, many of an excellent disposition of 
mind, who are diligently striving to retain what they can of the ancient 
Faith, ard who bring forth many and great fruits of charity. As often as 
We think of this, so often are we deeply moved: for We love with a pa- 
ternal charity that Island which was not undeservedly called the Mother 
of Saints; and We see, in the disposition of mind of which We have 
spoken, the greatest hope and, as it were, a pledge of the welfare and pro- 
sperity of the British people. 


THE RISE IN THE BANK RATE. 


T is not often that the Directors of the Bank of England raise 
their rate of discount in the week before Christmas. Usually 
the rates of interest and discount in the short-loan market of 
London begin to rise in September and reach the highest point in 
November, after which they generally begin to decline ; but this year 
there was scarcely a movement in the value of money during Sep- 
tember, there was very little movement in October, and it was not 
till near the middle of November that the Directors of the Bank 
of England advanced their rate of discount from 2 per cent, to 
3 per cent. Five weeks later they have again advanced the 
rate from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. And this has occurred 
at a time when agricultural depression is as great as it ever has 
been, when trade is exceedingly bad, and when, nevertheless, 
there has been no shock to credit, when, on the contrary, confidence 
is rapidly reviving. The reason of this curious anomaly of a rise in 
the price paid for the loan of capital in the short-loan market of 
London when there is exceptionally little demand for either loans 
or discounts, and when credit is improving, is that the Bank of 
England for months past has been losing large amounts of gold. 
As our readers are aware, the Bank of England keeps the ultimate 
reserve of the whole United Kingdom. ‘he banks of the United 
Kingdom employ as much money as they think safe in lending and 
discounting ; they keep on hand just as much as is necessary to 
meet the current requirements of each day, and the balance they 
lodge with the Bank of England. The reserve of the Bank of 
England, therefore, is the reserve of all the banks of the United 
Kingdom. But the reserve of the Bank of England consists of 
coin and notes, and the notes increase or decrease according as the 
gold held by the Bank increases or decreases. Of late, as we 
have said, the gold has been rapidly decreasing, and consequently 
the notes held by the Bank have likewise been diminishing. When 
the reserve is thus falling there is apt to be apprehension excited 
throughout the whole commercial community, and the Directors 
of the Bank of England after awhile feel it incumbent upon them 
to take measures to stop the drain of gold. The only means to 
that end they have is the power of raising their rate of discount, 
and this accordingly they have been exercising of late. They 
were, however, contronted by a serious difficulty. ‘lhe Bank of Eng- 
land is now only one amongst a number of very large institutions. 
Its action, therefore, is not very direct or very decisive upon the 
London money market. The joint-stock and private banks and 
the discount-houses and bill-brokers of London, which are con- 
veniently olassed together in the City as the “outside market,” 
refuse te recognize their interest in the matter, and generally 
decline to second the action of the Bank. The Bank Directors 
found themselves, therefore, in the early autumn in this difficulty 
—that although they saw the necessity for taking measures to 
prevent the drain of gold, they were not able to control the out- 
side market, and could not induce it to co-operate with them- 
selves. They therefore were compelled to act upon the outside 
market indirectly, and this they did by borrowing on the security 
of Consols. By so doing they lessened the supply of loanable 
capital in the outside market, though at considerable cost to them- 
selves. Had they continued borrowing, they would in the long run 
have so reduced the supply in the outside market that they would 
practically have got control of the whole money market. They 
would then have been able to fix the rates at which they would 
either lend or discount, and they would probably have been able 
to stop the drain. But they appear to have got alarmed in the 
midst of their operation. They hesitated, and, like all peo: 
who hesitate, they lost the favourable opportunity. The advance, 
therefore, to 3 per cent. in November proved ineffectual. They 
have had to repeat the operation of borrowing at additional cost ; 
and it is doubtful, even now, whether the advance to 4 per cent. 
will be more effectual than the previous advance in November. 
During the half-year that is now rapidly remge A a close the 
Bank of E land has lost, in round numbers, ut 7 millions 
sterling of gold. A portion of this went to Ireland in consequence 
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of the failure of the Munster Bank and the run upon some of the 
branches of the Bank of Ireland, It was hoped that the gold so 
sent would long before now have come back again ; but Bene 
the shock to credit given by the failure of the Munster Bank has 
been more serious than it was supposed to be at the time. It is 
to be borne in mind that the fall in the prices of all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce is affecting the Irish farmers very adversely ; 
and as the Irish farmers are the chief customers of the Irish 
banks, there probably is a fear that they will be unable to meet 
their obligations punctually. Possibly, therefore, there is a 
feeling throughout Ireland that it is incumbent upon the banks 
to keep themselves strong so that they may be able to meet any 
eventualities that may occur. And the political situation further 
enjoins upon the banks the necessity for t prudence and 
caution. Consequently we find that very little, comparatively, of 
the gold sent to Ireland in the summer has yet come back. But 
the withdrawals from Ireland would have been of little account 
were it not for the large foreign drain that has set in subsequently. 
The issue of the —— Loan led to a considerable export of gold 
from the Bank of England to Egypt. And there have been 
various shipments to other quarters; but the most serious drain 
has been to Germany. Altogether, the withdrawals for Germany 
from the Bank of England have amounted to about 2} millions 
sterling, and very large sums have likewise been bought up in the 
outside market and sent to Berlin. The cause of this long- 
continued and large drain for Germany is not understood. Usually 
the value of money begins to rise in Germany in August, reaches 
@ maximum in October, and then begins to decline. But this 
year the demand for gold for Germany has not only con- 
tinued 2 October, but has been more considerable since 
October than before. Various explanations have been offered. 
The most probable is that the shipments have been on account 
of the loan made by the capitalists of Berlin to the Russian 
Government. We explained some time ago the extreme diffi- 
culties in which the landowners, peasants, and merchants of 
Russia have been plunged by the fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce generally, and more particularly of wheat; 
and it will be recollected that, so grave had those difficulties 
become, the Bank of Russia found it necessary to come to the 
relief of the agricultural community. Doubtless the Bank of 
Russia has been strengthening itself in consequence of the 
measures it has been obliged to take. Those who are most com- 
petent to form an opinion upon the subject fear that there will be 
a great commercial crash in Russia; and, if there is, it is clear 
that the measures taken by the Bank of Russia may land it in 
serious difficulties. The best way to meet such difficulties is to 
accumulate beforehand a considerable stock of gold; and this, 
apparently, the Bank of Russia is doing. It would seem, too, that 
loanable capital is just now scarce in Germany, and that the 
German banks therefore find it desirable to strengthen their gold 
reserves. And possibly there may likewise be debts due from 
other countries to Germany which are being settled through 
London. In any case the persistence of the German drain has 
not only taken gold in large amounts directly from the Bank 
of England, but has also intercepted the supplies upon which 
the Bank of England might have drawn to replenish its metailic 


It is by no means certain that the rise of the Bank rate will 
eflectually stop the German drain. In the outside market the 
orders to buy gold for Germany still continue, and at any 
moment it is possible that withdrawals from the Bank of England 
may begin again. Had the outside market supported the action 
of the Bank of England, this might have been prevented ; but, 
and the discount houses are 
competing actively with one another for business, and are under- 
bidding the Bank of England. This week, for example, while the 
Bank of England minimum rate of discount is 4 per cent. in the 
n market, bills have been discounted at 3 per cent. While 

is is so, of course it is easier than it otherwise would be for 
German capitalists to withdraw gold from the London market. 
But the stock of gold held by the Bank of England is now so 
small that it is in the highest degree desirable that the drain 
should be effectually stopped. Not only, as we have said, is 
there a probability that the German drain will continue, but there 
are demands for various other quarters. The Government of the 
Argentine Republic has just concluded a loan for the purpose of 
restoring order to its finances, and it has already taken a consider- 
able amount of gold from this market, and is likely to take more. 
There are demands for several other quarters, and accidents may 
occur which may give rise to other and very considerable demands, 
For example, the revival of speculation in American Railroad 
securities led to very large purchases of those securities on 
European account. The general rey is that as soon as the 
holidays are over the speculation will begin again, and that conse- 
will become indebted very ae Dogs America on 

account of these purchases. If so, it is possible that gold may be 
withdrawn from the Bank of England for America. ‘This does not 
seem likely at present, there being talk, on the contrary, of gold 
coming from New York, but it is possible. Again, if the advance 
of the Soudanese Arabs in Egypt becomes formidable, reinforce- 
ments may have to be sent out from this country, and it is quite 
possible that considerable amounts of gold may also have to be re- 
mitted. Furthermore, the crisis in South-Eastern Europe is not 
yet settled. Fortunately the war between Servia and Bulgaria 


ic upon the Bourses of the Continent, more particularly on the 
erman Bourse, which might throw the money markets of all 
Europe into confusion, and lead to very large withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of England. Altogether, then, the possibilities 
are numerous of very considerable further withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of England, while the stock of the metal held by 
the Bank is unusually ‘small, and there is exceedingly little 
prospect of the Bank being able to add considerably to the stock 
since Germany is competing with the Bank for all the uncoined 
gold that arrives in the open market. Unless, then, the Bank of 
England is able to obtain control of the outside market, and so 
raise rates as not only to completely stop the foreign drain, but 
to attract back to itself a considerable portion of the gold it has 
lost, at any moment an accident may occur which may compel it 
to raise its rate still further and so to disarrange business, 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


LLOWING the exceptionally fine peiwoe of Mors et 
Vita, an equally efficient rendering of the Redemption at the 
third of Messrs. Novello’s concerts on Tuesday enabled the St. 
James’s Hall audience to compare the distinct characteristics of 
M. Gounod’s sacred trilogies. The opportunity of hearing both 
works within so short an interval and under the same conditions 
of interpretation may not often occur, and was certainly most 
welcome. The curious dissimilarity between the two works be- 
comes more apparent on every repetition, and so strong is this 
impression that it is a little difficult to realize how intimate is their 
connexion from the composer's point of view. If the Redemption 
is a work of immense proportions, as it assuredly is, Mors et Vita 
is not less grand in scope and a quality of inspiration that 
places it in another category of art. M. Gounod, having com- 
eted the former work, could scarcely have rested from his 
abours before he had conceived the second and greater scheme— 
au instance of creative activity astonishing in any circumstance, 
and still more notable as crowning the life-work of one whose 
genius has found expression in other directions. M. Gounod's 
extraordinary wealth of melodic ideas has never been more 
strikingly illustrated than in Mors et Vita, whereas in the Redemp- 
tion he appears to have set himself a task not altogether congenial, 
the chief distinction of which lies in the heroic determination not 
to draw upon his treasure. How well he has resisted temptation, 
and kept within the hard limits he himself prescribed, may be seen 
by merely comparing the solos of the two oratorios. The Redemption 
is so frequently performed, and its merits have been so fully dis- 
cussed, there is no occasion to discuss it further. At the St. 
James’s Hall, under the conduct of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
the performance left little to criticize. The soloists were Mme. 
Albani—whose rendering of the beautiful air “ From thy love as 
a Father” was perfect in expression—Mr. Mazs, Mr. Santley, 
Mme. Trebelli, Miss Hilda Coward, and Mr. Bridson. The efti- 
ciency of the large choir of fresh young voices was proved by the 
general excellence of their delivery of the choral numbers, and 
was particularly worthy of note in “For us the Christ” and 
‘Unfold, ye Portals.” Mr. Carrodus led the orchestra, and Mr. 
Oliver King presided at the organ. For the remaining concerts 
we are promised Dyorak’s dramatic cantata, The Spectre’s Bride, to 
be performed for the first time in London at the next concert; the 
Stabat Mater of the same composer ; Liszt's St. Elizabeth ; 
Goetz’s cantata for tenor solo and male chorus, The Water Lily ; 
and The Holy Supper, by Richard Wagner. It cannot be said 
that this programme is deficient in novelty, while its musical 
interest is obvious. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL GRANT.* 


A SHORT preface of touching simplicity, dated only a few 
weeks betore General Grant's death, explains his reasons for 
writing his Memoirs. At the time when the results of an accident 
had confined him to the house without affecting his general health, 
he was involved in difficulties through the fraudulent conduct of 
a partner and by a simultaneous depression in the value of securi- 
ties, “At this juncture the editor of the Century Magazine 
asked me to write a few articles for him. I consented for the 
money it gave me, for at that moment I was living on borrowed 
money. The work I found congenial, and I determined to continue 
it.” The reminiscences of a soldier who commanded the largest 
armies ever known in civilized warfare, and who brought a great 
war to a successful conclusion, would in any case possess historical 
value, General Grant's Memoirs, though he never attempted 
literary composition before the age of sixty-two, have also a 
strong biographical interest. The second half of the present 
volume is almost exclusively occupied with the history of 
Grant's Western campaigns ; but the accounts of his boyhood and 
youth and of his military experience in the Mexican war have 
the distinctive quality of the best autobiographies in uncon- 
sciously representing an original, consistent, and remarkable 
character. The few personal anecdotes which are interspersed in 


seems to be at an end; but if there should break out anotherconflict 
which would involve any of the Great Powers, there might be a 


* Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 2 vols. Vol. I. London; 
Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
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the record of the earlier half of the Civil War sufficiently prove 
that in Grant's case the boy was father of the man. His earl 
adventures with unbroken colts display the same resolution whi 
afterwards enabled him to prosecute to a successful issue, against 
the advice both of his superiors and his lieutenants, the difficult 
enterprise of besieging and taking Vicksburg. It is interesting to 
learn that Grant had no predilection for a military career, and 
that in his first experience of active service he felt little disposi- 
tion to incur unnecessary danger. “ For myself, a young second 
lieutenant who had never heard a hostile gun before, I felt sorry 
that I had enlisted.” When he first commanded a regiment at 
the beginning of the Civil War, he was for somewhat different 
reasons equally nervous, ‘ My sensations as we approached what 
I supposed might be ‘a field of battle’ were anything but agree- 
able. I had been in all the engagements in Mexico which it was 
possible for one person to be in, but not in command. If some 
one else had been colonel and I had been lieutenant-colonel, I do 
not think I would have felt any trepidation.” As the troops a 
roached the camp of Harris, the Confederate officer in command, 
“ my heart kept getting higher and higher, until it felt to me as 
though it wasin my throat. I would have given anything then to have 
been back in Illinois.” When they came to the brow of the hill 
where they ex d to see the enemy’s camp they found that it 
was evacuated, “The troops were gone. My heart resumed its 
. It occurred to me at once that Harris had been as much 
afraid of me as I had been of him. This was a view of the 
question I had never taken before, but it was one I never forgot 
afterwards. From that time to the close of the war I never ex- 
perienced trepidation upon confronting an enemy, though I 
always felt more or less anxiety. I never forgot that he had as 
much reason to fear my forces as I had his, The lesson was 
valuable.” The writer might have added that, as the war went 
on, the enemy had generally more reason to fear Grant than Grant 
had to fear any hostile commander. Few soldiers would perhaps 
be equally candid as to their early fears; but it must be admitted 
that fewer still could afford the confession go well. When the 
opportunity arose General Grant was not satisfied with the 
assumption that his adversary has as good reason as himself for 
alarm. He attached great importance to personal knowledge of 
the characters of the Confederate generals, many of whom he had 
known at West Point and in Mexico. Some of the Northern 
commanders were, he says, afraid of Lee; but he knew that Lee 
was mortal. His fuller judgment of the merits and implied 
defects of Lee’s character as a general will probably appear in the 
second volume. At present Lee, who throughout the war 
defended Virginia and the East, has not — upon the stage. 
In the first considerable enterprise which Grant undertook in high 
command he took advantage of his personal knowledge of his 
adversaries. At Fort Donelson General Floyd, a civilian who 
had been Secretary of War in Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 
nominally held the chief command. The second in rank was 
General Pillow, an officer of the regular army. The third and the 
only competent defender of the place was General Buckner, who 
of course possessed no independent euthority. “I had known 
General Pillow in Mexico, and judged that with any force, no 
matter how small, I could march up within gunshot of any in- 
trenchments he was given to hold. I knew that Floyd was in 
command; but he was no soldier, and I judged that he would 
ield to Pillow’s pretensions.” Grant's anticipations were fully 
ustified by the event. When the capture of the fortress was 
imminent Floyd and Pillow escaped with a part of their forces, 
and the duty of surrendering the place devolved upon Buckner. In 
@ conversation which ensued “ Buckner said that, if he had been 
in command, I would not have got up to Donelson as easily as I 
did. I told him that, if he had been in command,I should not 
have tried in the way I did. . . . I had relied very mach on their 
commander to allow me to come safely up to the outside of their 
works.” 
Until he found it necessary or expedient to ally himself with a 
ty as candidate for the Presidency or as actually President, 
Brant was scareely a politician. hen, after the capture of 
Vicksburg, he had become the most prominent of the Federal 
nerals, he had not even seen Mr. Lincoln. At an earlier time 
e had formed a strong opinion of the injustice of the annexation 
of Texas and of the consequent invasion of Mexico. In the in- 
terval he had resigned his commission as captain in the regular 
army, because he found his pay insufficient to maintain his family 
when he was quartered in so expensive a country as California. 
While he was employed in Illinois in his father's trade of tanner 
and leather merchant, he travelled over a considerable district of 
the North-West for business purposes. When the Southern 
Secession took place, the customers of the firm in the little towns 
remembered that Grant had served through the Mexican war, 
and that he had been a captain in the regular army. “Conse- 
quently wherever I stopped at night some of the people would 
come to the public-house where I was, and sit till a an hour dis- 
cussing the probabilities of the future. My own views were at 
that time like those officially expressed by Mr. Seward at a later 
day, that ‘the war would be over in ninety days.’ I continued to 
entertain these views until after the battle of Shiloh. I believe 
now there would have been no more battles in the West after the 
capture of Fort Donelson if all the troops in that region had been 
under ® single commander who would have followed up that 
The detailed history of the complicated movements which after 
many failures ended in the capture of Vicksburg can only be fully 


appreciated by professional readers; but some of General Grant's 
criticisms on his subordinates, and his occasional references to 

litical considerations, are interesting and characteristic. For 
al with whom he was ramen. | from the beginning of the 
war to the end, he has nothing but praise ; and his ablest lieutenant 
fully returned his confidence and admiration. When the siege of 
Vicksburg was at last formed, and the success of the campaign was 
almost fully assured, Sherman publicly declared that the whole 
merit of the scheme was Grant's, and that he had himself remon- 
strated against the bold experiment of breaking loose from his 
communications and depending on the resources of the country. 
The science of strategy would be greatly simplified if it were found 
possible in all cases to dispense with a of operations. Grant 
was repeatedly troubled by the incompetence and disobedience of 
M‘Clernand, whom he ultimately relieved from duty immediately 
after the capture of Vicksburg, At an earlier period Rosecrang 
only pao. dismissal by his good fortune in being appointed to a 
separate command, General Halleck, who was for some time 
Commander-in-Ohief at Washington, treated Grant with uni- 
form discourtesy. He answered the despatch in which he 
announced the taking of Vicksburg by a petty complaint about 
a supposed irregularity in the form of paroling the prisoners. 
General Grant cordially acknowledged the support which he 
received from Admiral Porter, who commanded the Federal 
flotilla on the Mississippi. Without the aid of his gunboats 
and transports the siege of Vicksburg would have been im- 
practicable, and the whole course of the war might have been | 
altered. Grant's statement of his reasons for determining on the 
enterprise may perhaps imply a virtual admission that it was 
exceptional and rash. He says that in 1862 the Northern armies 
had not advanced beyond their original position. The people were 
becoming despondent and weary of the war. Volunteer enlist- 
ment had ceased, and it was doubtful whether the conscription 
could be permanently enforced. A great victory would reverse 
the conditions of the struggle, and no greater service could be 
rendered to the Federal cause than acquisition of the command of ~ 
the Mississippi. With the surrender of Fort Hudson, which 
immediately followed the fall of Vicksburg, the great river was - 
through its whole course in the ion of the Northern fleets 
and armies. It was not altogether by accident that the garrison 
of Vicksburg capitulated on the national anniversary of the 4th of © 
July. On the same day the battle of Gettysburg decided the 
question whether the Confederate forces could hold their ground 
to the north of the Potomac, Some surprise may be felt at 
Grant's uniform assumption that the Volunteer rank and file were 
superior to those of the regular army. Both in Mexico and 
during the Civil War, great advantage was derived from the 
variety of occupations which were represented in the miscel- 
laneous body of civilian recruits. Whether drivers were required 
for wild horses and vicious mules, or boatmen accustomed to navi- 
gate the creeks and currents of the Mississippi, the necessary skill 
was forthcoming on the shortest notice. 

It is not stated whether the Memoirs are complete; but it may 
be hoped that General Grant was at least able to finish the 
history of the war. His final campaign in Virginia proved his 
thorough understanding of the use to be made of superior and 
unlimited numbers, It has been said that Grant's losses in the 
advance on Richmond exceeded the whole number of Lee's army ; 
but probably the statement is exaggerated. Prepared to incur 
any sacritice which might be indispensable for the accomplishment 
of his purpose, a resolute and skilful general could hardly fail, 
When he tinally compelled his great adversary to surrender, Grant 
displayed the good feeling and moderation in which he seems 
never to have been wanting. His political career, which began 
with the close of the war, produced more doubtful results, It is 
unnecessary to discuss events which are not noticed by anticipa- 
tion or allusion in the present volume, In civil life Grant 
probably displayed the qualities and defects which seem to prepare 
every American for any fortune which he may encounter. His 
anecdotes of his early life, and his casual mention of one of his own 
children, illastrate the independence and self-reliance of boys, when. 
in Europe they would be passing from thenursery to the schoolroom,. 
Grant's father, a tanner and landholder in easy circumstances, re- 

uired his son both to attend school regularly, and to work on 

e farm and in the tanyard. At the same time he allowed him 
much liberty in times of holiday, and by the age of fifteer young 
Grant had ridden over all the country within fifty miles of his 
home. One day, when the boy was seventeen, his father received 
a letter from the United States Senator for Ohio. “ When he 
read it, he said to me, ‘ Ulysses, I believe you are going to receive 
the appointment.’ *‘ What appointment?’ I inquired. ‘To West 
Point. I have applied for it.’ ‘ But I won’t go, I said. He said 
he thought I would, and I 80, too, of he did.” Ulysses 
accordingly went to the Military College, w he took a re- 
spectable place in mathematics, but made little attempt to dis- 
tinguish himself in other studies, He had no intention of 
a soldier; and his ambition was to obtain a Professorship of 
Mathematics at some respectable college. The occurrence of the 
Mexican War soon after his graduation determined his career, 
He seems to have formed from his own early experience the 
opinion that a boy ought to learn to take care of himself. With 
the full approval of Mrs, Grant, he took his eldest son, then 
twelve years of age, with him on the Vicksburg campaign, 
leaving him almost entirely to shift for himself, and he says 
that the boy never gave him any trouble. He bad him- 
self engaged in business transactions at an earlier age. When 
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he was eight years old, having ed his father to let him buy 
a horse to which he had taken a fancy, he was told to offer 
then twenty-two and a half, and finally 

dhe him e 


okees te shes became a joke among the boys of the village. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


“ LAMOUR,” unless our memory deceives us, was the title 
A selected by the Giant in Mr. Anstey’s novel for the mar- 
vellous work of stole credit. 
degraded person c the name of the stolen property, an 
therefore ¢'Wanderer's ” book is, for aught we know, tbe first of 
its kind actually offered for the perusal of the public. Why the 
Giant called, or meant to call, his story “Glamour” no one but 
Mr. Anstey knows; and, to say the truth, the reason why 
“ Wanderer’s” story should be “ Glamour” does not leap to the 
eyes that have read it. It does not much matter, because, on the 
one hand, the book is quite enough to make the reader 
cheerfully forgive so trifling a blemish, and, on the other, it would 
be flattery to suggest that it will attain such world-wide celebrity 
as to afford in the obscurity of its title-page a happy hunting- 
ground for the ingenuous commentator of the coming centuries. 
The hero is called Ronald Lascelles, and is in every way 
worthy of that elegant appellation. He is tall, handsome, agree- 
able, and industrious, a skilful yachtsman, and a very good bowler. 
He is not rich to begin with, but his path in life is smooth before 
him. He has the opportunity of marrying an admirable and 
virtuous young woman who is deeply in love with him, and whose 
hand will carry with it a profitable partnership in a prosperous 
bank. The one drawback is that, though he likes her very much, 
he is not in the least in love with her. He is disposed at the 
beginning of the book to consider this objection fatal. But 
destiny and his mother combine to drive him into the marriage, 
which is so obviously the right thing for him. Among other 
things, he gets involved, through no fault of his own, in a duel 
with an Italian marquis—the scene of the beginning and end of 
the story is laid in Italy—of which the woman he does not love is 
the cause, and behaves with courage and dignity, and gets severely 
wounded. But, being a good young man and acquainted with the 
morality of romantic fiction, he still hesitates to marry where 
he does not love. The difficulty is that he is not in love 
with any one else, and so has no definite excuse for not ful- 
filling the expectations of his friends, and of the girl herself. 
His struggles against fate are described with much clever- 
ness. Even after his engagement he doubts sorely, and on one 
occasion is within an ace of regaining his freedom. He just 
fails to break away, and the unexceptionable marriage duly takes 
place. He does his very utmost to fall in love with his wife, and 
a long time it does not occur to her to doubt that he recipro- 
cates her affection. But after a while the missing mistress of 
Ronald's heart appears on the scene She is a young American of 
surpassing beauty, married to an old and wicked earl, of whom, 
by the way, we do not see nearly enough, as he appears personally 
only in the latter part of the third volume, when he proves to be 
uite one of the most entertaining people in the book. The 
untess and Ronald had carried on a brief flirtation before either 
of them was married ; but it had been summarily cut short, and it 
is only when they meet again that they discover their mutual 
affection. It is clear that, according to the ordinary morality of 
fiction, Ronald, having married a woman he only liked, and subse- 
quently encountered one that he loved, ought to come to grief in 
uence, In the early part of the story the danger of marry- 
ing without love appears to be the moral which the author pro- 
8 to enforce. Yee at the end we are left in considerable doubt 
whether the moral is not rather the more worldly one; that pas- 
sionate affection, though convenient, is not essential to married 
happiness,and that in some cases it may be best to do withoutit. For 
the career of Ronald and Edith is, on the whvle, prosperous above 
the average. True, the book is within a very little of ending tragi- 
cally ; but it does not end tragically. In some ways it would be a 
‘more impressive work if it did, and we make the author a present 
of the suggestion that in future editions it should be amended by the 
excision of the last half-chapter. It would then be a conclusive 
‘testimony that Ronald ought not to have married his wife, whereas 
at present that interesting question will probably be decided 
it ways by different readers. The villain is the hero’s 
brother-in-law, and his name is Stent. He belongs to a “clan,” 
consisting of his father, brothers, cousins, and the like, who carry 
family atiection to a remarkable pitch of development, and are 
described with much humour. The part of the story which treats 
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is very well 


| of the us London bank, seen from within, 

done ; the about by the machinations 
of Stent and his clan, and surmounted through the agency of a 
dea ex machind, Taken altogether, Glamour is a novel above the 
average; but whether Ronald tried to invest his wife with a 
glamour, or she him, or whether the glamorous relations were 
those between Ronald and Lady Redbourne, it is difficult to be at 
all certain. 

There is no doubt at all about the meaning of Green Pleasure 
and Grey Grief, Every schoolboy knows what “ green” means, 
_ and if there are any pleasures to which the epithet may unhesita- 
‘tingly be given, they are the unsophisticated endearments of Dick 
Bouverie and Dolores ——; but a mystery hangs over the young 
lady’s surname, so it is enough to say that it is Bouverie before 
the story is over. Much poetic talent has gone to the making of 
this book—that of Chaucer, whom all the characters quote with 
appalling glibness; that of Mr. Swinburne, upon whom a substantial 
contribution has been levied for the heading of each chapter; and 
that of the author, who drops into poetry, or at any rate blank verse, 
with engaging frequency. The scene opens with “two forms in 
God’s own likeness, and a roaring raging ocean down below,” and 
on p. 2 not only do the waves dash “against the rocks upon the 
barren coast,” but when the sun sets “with sad regret he quits 
the lovely earth . . . already Dian’s crescent marks the sky .. . 
a languorous stillness lies on all around.” One of the forms in 
God’s own likeness is Dolores, the heroine, a “slender thing” 
with “a white shawl thrown across her whiter gown.” Tho 
other is her aunt, who has “ a face full of possible reservations . . . 
and marks of long years replete with unutterable grief.” “Must 
all suffer? ” says the slender thing, after a little, to which the 
' year-marked lady replies that certainly “all must feel the knife. 
To some it is blunt, to some sharp and poisoned as a serpent’s 
fang.” These ladies have a neighbour called Audrey, who is mis- 
understood. She is poor, but proud, because she has in her kee’ 
ing “the traditions of three hundred generations,” which, on 
ordinary reckoning of three generations to a century, would take 
the known part of her family history back .to about 7000 B.0, 
Also a number of young men, mostly rich, are perpetually loa 
in the neighbourhood, including Dick Bouverie already mentioned, 
and an imbecile baronet called Sir Chicksy, who is the pupil of 
Audrey's father. Dolores and Dick are faithful to each other from 
the moment of their first encounter, and make love with a simpli- 
city and fervour such as almost to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of criticism— 


* Dick,” she says at last, nervously, “‘ would you love me better if I were 
taller? It isn’t a good thing to be so very small, is it? Perhaps you like 
great—that is, what they call ‘fine’ women—do you? ” 

She pauses and leans towards him, very deep anxiety in her lustrous 
eyes. 

“May heaven in its mercy defend me from all such!” says Dick, 
piously, “ If there is one thing on earth I loathe, it is a fleshy woman,” 

“ Ah, so do 1!” laughs she delightedly, slipping her arm once more [for 
about the ninetieth time] round his neck. 


Meanwhile the scion of three hundred generations and a certain 
Mrs, Wemyss flirt incessantly and promiscuously with the re- 
maining male characters. But they do not adopt the method of 
simple fondness. On the contrary, they spend their time in in- 
sulting each other until one goes too far, and says something so 
rude as to elicit a flash of speechless indignation from the eyes of 
the other, who then turns upon his or her heel. It is only their 
way, however, and next time they meet they are as good friends 
as ever. After Dolores and Dick have enjoyed a good deal of 
green pleasure, the grey grief comes. Dolores runs away, for a very 
insufficient reason, and by pure accident runs into the house of her 
long lost father, wno informs her that the reason never existed. 


body pairs off, Audrey with the man who had said the rudest 
things of all to her, and was therefore justly entitled to a wife 
of long descent. Only the imbecile Sir Chicksy is left desolate. 
Grey grief, however, before it is over, produces some startli 
effects. Chief among these is the discovery by Dick of a natu 
henomenon deserving of far more than the passing notice 
towed upon it by the author. He is pea in search of the 
lost Dolores, and comes upon a “ og of water.” He 
curiously down into the unfathomable blankness of its bosom, 
quotes eight lines of poetry, and then “ encircling the suckling oak 
near with a trembling arm,” begins to think. One might have 
expected that he would think about the suckling oak. If he had, 
he might have solved the problem of the boundary between 
animal and vegetable life. But the miserable creature thinks of 
nothing but his stupid little Dolores, who he knows, or ought to 
know, is certain to turn up within a hundred pose at furthest. 
The story ends in a bouquet of blank verse, telling how, among 
other things, “ the floating moon glides on, and through the idle 
trees a wooing breeze comes gently, playing with her sunny 
hair”; how “ there comes across the dew-bespangled sward the 
voice of one cailing—it is the voice of Miss Maturin” (of the 
possible reservations), and, hearing it, Dolores observes, “* A fair 
good night to all this lovely world’ . . . thenslips her hand within 
her lover's arm, and goes with him across the flowering of 
Margaret Grantley was lame and well educated and amiable and 
very fond of her father, and in love with the friend of her childhood, 
Charles Virney. He was in love with her at different times, and 
would have married her once had not her father honourably told 
him that “in her mother’s family” insanity was “rampant in its 
most loathsome forms.” Under these circumstances, Virney 
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eventually marries Margaret’s cousin, who has long nourished a 
secret ion for him, and Providence afflicts Margaret’s father 
with blindness, so that she may have plenty of pan in life. 
Incidentally there is an episode of a servant-maid running away 
with a clerk. They get married, and it does not come to much. 
There is also a great episode of adventures in Spain during the 
Carlist wars, when the affection of Virney and Margaret's cousin 
is cemented by hardships undergone in common. The author is 
stronger when treating of village life in England than when de- 
scribing besieged resident life in Spain. The only fault of the 
book is that it has no particular merits, and perhaps its principal 
merit is that it has only two volumes. 

Mrs. Forrester publishes Viva in one rather gaudy volume. 
Though it takes its title from the name of the heroine, it is more 
concerned with the fortunes of the hero—or villain—who enters 
the story as Captain Clive, and inherits the peerage of Ryvendale. 
The scene of the first part of the book is laid in Paris, where 
Viva, who is an Englishwoman married to a French duke, 
makes Captain Clive’s acquaintance, and inspires in him a not 
overwhelmingly violent attachment. When she is compelled by 
her husband's misconduct to leave his house, she and Clive find 
themselves almost forced into the position of lovers, and, after he 
has fought with the Duke and been nearly killed, they naturally 
do not separate. The rest of the story is taken up with the ad- 
ventures of Captain Clive, become Lord Ryvendale, in England, 
When he to get tired of Viva he fell in love with the priggish 
daughter of a country clergyman, and she with him. All his 
friends are of course anxious to get him to break off the connexion 
with Viva, and at last she generously does it for him. Then he 
marries the female prig and is disappointed. Meanwhile Viva 
lives happily and virtuously by herself ever after, There are 
numbers of minor characters, the principal one perhaps being Riette, 
the frivolous younger sister of the priggish Lady Ryvendale. Her 
infantile flirtations with a youth named Otho, whom she marries 
long after, when they are both nearly grown up, are described 
with a good deal of spirit. The legend of St. Osyth, which she 
reads to Lord Ryvendale in the early days of their acquaintance, 
does credit to Mrs. Forrester if she exhumed it, and more still if 
she invented it. Though the subject of the story is distasteful to 
English readers, the plot is well constructed and the writing is 
tolerable. There are too many adverbs in mtheses, Obser- 
vations are made “ (wildly),” “ (archly),” “ (bitterly),” “ (laughing 
harshly)” and “(with tlashing eyes)” with a rather tiresome 
frequency. We must not omit to thank Mrs. Forrester for the 
image of a lover in a garden when “ fat gold-fish are eyeing him 
expectantly from the wide marble basin.” But, though he finds 
out in the next few minutes that he has been deceived, he does 
not drown himself, and the gold-fish are disappointed, 


PARKMAN’S WORKS.* 


J ITH the exception, probably, of the latest of Mr. Parkman's 

books, the two volumes containing the history of the tinal 
struggle for Canada, published under the title Montcalm and 
Wolfe, and reviewed in these columns about a year ago, his works 
on the French in North America are too little known on this side 
of the Atlantic. The publication of the complete series of 
them in this country affords us a welcome opportunity of pointing 
-out the admirable manner in which he has performed his task, and 
the pleasure that will be derived from reading his volumes. Fully 
master of his subject, he has given us the result of years of patient 
Jabour on the written sources of his narrative, both published and 
unpublished, on documents contained in private libraries and 
public institutions in the United States, in Canada, in France, and 
in England. And with all his research he has produced books 
that show no trace either of weariness or of a struggle with an 
overwhelming mass of details, Throughout the whole series of 
his historical works the reader feels not only that he is receiving 
the teaching of one who in the highest sense of the term 
is an historian, who knows and explains the meaning of the 
events he relates, but that he is in the company of a man 
who is at least as much at home in the forests of the West 
and in the lodges of the Indians as he is in his study, 
While it is always a t thing to have a period of history 
treated by a scholar who spares no pains in his search for in- 
formation, a large number of scholars, as unsparing of them- 
selves as Mr. Parkman must have been, utterly fail to catch the 
spirit of the time on which they work because they have virtually 
no experiences beyond a book-lined room; they write of men with 
no more critical knowledge of mankind than may be gained from 
the pages of a chronicler or the entries in an Exchequer roll, 
and of inanimate objects as though the highest expression 
of nature was to be found in an Ordnance map. The series 
of volumes that stands before us has a better account to give 
of its author. Much of its contents is grew, round different 
central figures, an arrangement that saves the treatment of a wide- 
spreading subject from becoming desultory or confusing ; and each 
explorer, missionary, governor, and soldier stands before us in 
turn, not merely as a man who spoke and acted in a certain 
way, not as a hero to be blindly admired nor as a villain to 
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be utterly condemned, but asa man whom one learns to know, 
and whose life and actions have in them some mixture of good 
and evil. So, too,as regards the scenery he describes, Mr, Parkman 
has made himself thoroughly familiar with the ditlerent aspects 
of Mature in the vast lands of Canada and the States with which 
he has to do; he has an observant eye, for he has been, and we 
hope still is, a sportsman; and he describes what he has seen 
with the enthusiasm of a poet. The volume to which one naturally 
turns first (by the way, no hint is given of the order in which the 
series should read), The Pioneers of France in the New World, 
begins with the attempts made by the Huguenots, under the 
general direction of Coligny, to found “an asylum for persecuted 
religion, a Geneva in the wilderness.” Mr, much 
that is interesting to tell of the leaders of these expeditions—of 
Villegagnon, the gallant and learned Knight of Malta, half- 
adventurer and half-controversialist, who at last deserted the 
wretched colony he had planted at Rio Janeiro, and, deserting 
his old faith too, went back to France to dispute with Calvin; 
and of the staunch seaman, Jean Ribaut of Dieppe, who died a 
martyrs death when the Spaniards massacred the French colony 
at Fort Caroline. With the occupation of Acadia, the struggle 
between Biencourt and the Jesuits, and the victory won for 
the Order by Mme. de Guercheville, the lady of Roche- 
Guyon, we enter on matters of more permanent importance; 
for in 1615 the first blow was struck in the long struggle 
between France and England in the New World, and English 
seamen ruined the Jesuit colony that might otherwise a few 
years later have proved a serious hindrance to the success of 
the Puritan immigration. Under Champlain, the founder of 
Quebec, and indeed of New France, began the warfare with 
the Indians ; his attack on the Irojuois, which appears to have 
been wholly unprovoked, was a fatal mistake, and brought 
terrible sutferings on the colony. In his hands, too, New France 
became a Jesuit mission. In the fort at Quebec Jesuits and officers 
were mingled together; the spirit of devotion was as strong as 
the love of adventure, and the chapel bell “rang morning, noon, 
and night.” The efforts made by the Jesuits for the conversion of 
the Indians are recorded in a separate volume, chiefly founded on 
the Relations compiled from the reports sent home to the Pro- 
vincial of the Order. As an introduction to this subject, we 
have an excellent sketch of the great tribes, and especially of the 
Iroquois, who play so conspicuous a part in the struggle between 
France and land. Evil as Mr. Parkman shows the later 
developments of Jesuitism in Canada to have been, he does 
full justice to the self-devotion and “ apostolic virtues ” of these 
early missionaries. How great their self-devotion was may be 
learned from his account of the work and sufferings of Isaac 
Jogues, and of the martyrdom of Jean de Brébeuf, the founder of 
the Huron mission. The design of rearing “a Christian empire 
in the wilderness” was brought to naught when the Hurons, on 
whom the hopes of the Jesuits rested, were massacred by the 
Iroquois. Mr. Parkman, in some sugzestive comments on the 
failure of this scheme, points out that, though its success would 
have brought vast material prosperity to the infant colony, it 
would have been a serious hindrance to the cause of liberty, “a 
stumbling-block in the way of that majestic experiment of which 
America is the field.” , 

With the ruin of the Hurons the period of the purely religious 
missions of the Jesuits may be said to close. I'rom that time they 
chietly appear as explorers, as men of science, and above all as 
politicians, and their later propagandism bears the aspect of a 
struggle for power rather than for the spread of the Gospel. The 
position they occupied in Canada is one of the chief features in 
the volume devoted to a description of the character of the “ Old 
Régime” in that country, In this book Mr. Parkman traces the 
causes of the ultimate fall of the French power in America, 
He exhibits the inherent faults in the constitution of the colony— 
its foundation on a system of feudal tenure and caste distinc- 
tions, which bound a new society in the worn-out fetters 
of the Old World; the paralysing effects of paternal government, 
especially inrelation to the development of commerce ; and the 
overwhelming influence of the Church of Rome, which kept 

ple in a state of submission, and robbed them of the habit 
free action. While the policy pursued by the French monarchy 
might, and indeed did, create a well-organized military power, it 
prevented the growth of a spirit of independence necessary to the 
strength of a people. Canada under “the Old Régime” was “in 
a state of spiritual and temporal vassalage”; and though her 
people struggled long and desperately with the British colonists, 
the fall of the French power was the natural result of the cha- 
racter of the administration provided for her by Louis XIV. Mr, 
Parkman's treatment of this subject has not been allowed to 
unchallenged. He has shown himself fully able to defend the 
position he has taken up, and it is not too much to say that if he 
had written nothing more than this sketch of Canadian society 
under the French monarchy, he would still bave shown that he 

all the highest qualities of an historian. His special 
talents as a biographer and a narrator of adventure are illus- 
trated by the account he gives of the career of La Salle. In 
their struggle to regain the ascendency in Canada, which had 
now completely changed its character from a mission to a colony, 
the Jesuits found themselves thwarted by the energy of this man 
of iron will. He op all their efforts to gain a monopoly of 
the fur trade, and, in spite of the various weapons they used 
against him, succeeded in effectually baffling them. The incidepts 
of the struggle illustrate the change that had come overthe work 
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of the Order in Canada since the time of Brébeuf and the early 
missionaries. La Salle, however, had greater designs than the 
mere accumulation of a fortune by the fur trade. He aimed at 
the control of the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi; he 
made his settlement at Fort Frontenac the basis for carrying out 
his enterprise of colonizing the countries of the West ; he explored 
the Upper Lakes, and planted his colony on the Illinois, and then 
went on to execute his long-projected plan of opening a road to 
his Western domain by the Gulf and the Mississippi, so as to 
avoid the difficult route through Canada. The perils through 
which he passed, the opposition he met with, his day of triumph, 
on which, amidst shouts of Vive le Roi and volleys of musketry, he 
proclaimed Louis King of Louisiana “ from the mouth of the great 
river St. Louis, otherwise called the Ohio . . . along the river Colbert, 
or Mississippi . . . as far as its mouth at the sea, or the Gulf of 
Mexico,” the failure of his last adventure, his assassination, and 
the causes of his triumphs and defeats, told as we have them here, 
form a story of merry interest. Meanwhile, the system of 
administration founded by Louis XIV. and Colbert, faulty as it 
was, established a military force strong enough to break the power 
of the Iroquois, and to cramp the natural development of the 
English colonies. The period of military glory in the history of 
the French occupation was the fruit of the vigour and wisdom of 
“Frontenac, whose career is worthily treated in a separate volume. 
Among the many stories told us of the Indian war the account of 
the gallant defence of her father’s fort by Madeleine de Verchéres, 
a young lady of fourteen, is a oes example of the charming 
manner in which Mr. Parkman deals with what may be called 
the chivalrous and romantic side of Canadian history. We have 
so lately reviewed his Montcalm and Wolfe, which, in spite of 
the excellent work he has done in his other books, we believe 
to be the best of all of them, that we need only point out 
that, containing as it does the record of the final struggle 
between France and England for the dominion of the West, 
it confirms the truth of the lines on which his other his- 
tories are written. The Conspiracy of Pontiac, though first 
published as early as 1851, really forms the conclusion of the 
series. After a summary of events now told at length in the other 
volumes, it describes the Indian war that followed the overthrow 
of the French dominion in Canada. The conclusion of the conflict 
between the rival European nations was disastrous to the Indians ; 
they ceased to be of importance, and they found themselves 
despised and ill-treated by the victors. Instigated by the Cana- 
dians, Pontiac, the great chief of the Ottawas and of other con- 
federate tribes, determined to restore the French power in the 
West. In the account he gives of the prosecution of this project, 
Mr. Parkman deals with a subject which seems of small import- 
ance compared with the heroic struggle described in his Montcalm 
and Wolfe. -Nevertheless he shows that the border war that 
followed the treacherous attacks of Pontiac on the garrison of 
Detroit was no light matter for the colonies. The horrible cruel- 
ties of the Indians—Campbell has made the scene of one of their 
many deeds of slaughter familiar to us in his Gertrude of 
Wyoming—and their ceaseless raids on the frontier drove the 
inhabitants of the borders almost to frenzy. Chief among the 
many stirring incidents described in these volumes is the story 
of how the fierce borderers of Pennsylvania, indignant at the 
supineness of the Quakers, the avowed friends cf the Indians, 
began to avenge themselves, how the “ Paxton men” stormed 
Lancaster gaol, massacred the Indian prisoners, and made the 

id brethren of Philadelphia for once take up arms by 
marching on their town. In Zhe Oregon Trail Mr. Parkman 
leaves history to give us a spirited account of an expedition 
he made in 1846 to the Rocky Mountains. It is a delightful 
book, full of adventure, and of special value because it describes 
a state of things that has now vanished for ever before the 
“ triumphant commonplace” of civilization. To this expedition 
may be traced some part at least of the intimate knowledge the 
author has of the Indians, for he fell sick and passed some weeks 
in an Ogillallah village near Medicine Bow Mountain, living as 
the guest of a chief named the Big Cow. Among various other 
experiences he met with during his stay, he gave his entertainers 
a solemn feast, at which the chief dainties were a white dog and 
tea with a little soot in it, to make it look strong. Welearn from 
Mr. Parkman’s prefaces that this has not by any means been the 
only time that he has had to struggle against sickness, and that 
his literary work has often been hindered by ill health, and at 
times at least by weakness of sight. The series of books before us 
bears witness to his triumph over these difficulties, and almost 
every page they contain is instinct with the energy which has 
reed him to accomplish so much in spite of such serious 


BEAU BRUMMELL.* 
N° one, to-day, with the fear of contradiction before his eyes, 


would nay be found bold enough to assert that this is , 


not the golden age of book-making. And yet, to the unbiassed 
observer, the misguided and obstinate irreconcilable, bred in the 
old obsolete belief that a good thing should be good all round, it 
may occasionally seem a little doubtful whether the excellence 
attained does not consist too exclusively in large paper, India 
proofs, vellum covers, and other outward and visible forms of 


luxury. Not long we had occasion to examine # 
sumptuous reptint of Ritson's Robin Hood, which the reader was 
ms still is) invited to purchase upon the ground that it was 
illustrated by Thomas Bewick, whereas it was (and is) demon- 
strable that the majority of the cuts were the immeasurably 
inferior work of his brother John. Now the same firm send us a 
new edition of Captain Jesse’s Life of Beau Brummell. It is, we 
cheerfully admit, excellently printed, and handsomely produced. 
But was it worth reviving at all? Captain Jesse, whose attitude 
to his hero is never very definite, pleaded the precedent of 
Goldsmith’s Life of Nash. But Goldsmith was Goldsmith; and 
the old King of Bath, with all his fatuities, was at least a man, 
not without some administrative capacity, nor wholly without 
merit. But Brummell? Surely if his biography required writing 
at all, it should be in the fashion of that master who penned 
the Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. He should be con- 
ducted from stage to with mock adulation, and finally 
dismissed ironically into gaping oblivion. To make two bulky 
volumes out of his frivolous and wholly contemptible career must 
always have been a mistake. But to re-issue these volumes in 
imposing form, with additions which “ it was not deemed prudent 
or delicate” (vide Preface) “to insert in former issues”; and to 
illustrate them by coloured portraits, the effect of which, how- 
ever good they may be, is to make such men as Palmerston, and 
Erskine, and Maurice de Talleyrand—such women as Mme. de 
Staél and Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire—mere accessories to 
the picture of a fashionable poseur and man-milliner, seems to us 
to be laying a most unnecessary and supererogatory offering om 
the altar of the prevailing duxe des livres. 

In sober earnest we find it impossible to simulate the slightest 
interest in the doings and opinions of George Bryan, otherwise- 
“ Beau” Brummell. We have remained of the same opinion after 
perusing the work of a more accomplished and less copious writer 
than Captain Jesse, Unattached—a certain M. Barbey D’Aurevilly, 
who used Brummell as the peg upon which to hang a regretful 
tractate on Dandyism, of which the most attractive pages, if 
we remember aright, were devoted to the extraordinary loves of 
Lauzun and “ Mademoiselle” (the Duchess of Montpensier). 
We have looked vainly through Captain Jesse’s volumes for any 
redeeming trait, any shadow or reflection of a virtue in his 
hero, Captain Jesse labours hard to show that Brummell’s 
equipments distinguished him from the mere fop, that he drew 
a little, that he dabbled a little in verse, that he was fairly 
well read, that he had “a fund of droll and ready wit.” We 
can only say that his wit, when it was not disguised detraction, 
seems to us to have been nothing more tlian thinly lacquered 
impudence. His success with his contemporaries is an unequivocal 
testimony to the power of that inestimable quality, and (to do 
him justice) Brummell seems to have understood this fully, 
“Do you think,” he said once to Lady Hester Stanhope, who 
had taxed him with presumption, “do you think, if I were to 
do as you advise me, I could stand in the middle of the pit 
at the opera, and becken to Lorne on one side and Villiers on the 
other, and see them come tome?” That he dressed with com- 
mendable taste and neatness; and that, until his last days, he 
was distinguished by an irreproachable personal cleanliness, are un- 
deniable. But some of the anecdotes told of him seem scarcely 
intelligible in their shameless snobbishness. Here is one of the- 
Caen incidents—* a droll story” Oaptain Jesse considered it. A 
certain Mr. Jones, an English resident at Caen, was to give a 
dinner. Brummell, in whose philosophy a dinner had by this 
time become the sole ambition, determined to go toit. On his 
way from Paris he had purchased a pdté de foie gras, which was: 
untouched. ‘This he despatched to Mr. Jones, with a polite note 
offering the paté as a contribution to the coming entertainment. 
The result was an invitation. So far there is nothing which 
calls for comment. But now comes the inconceivable part of 
the story. The pdté did not appear; and Brummell, maki 

rivate inquiries through his servant, Isidore, found that it had. 

n reserved for the birthday of his host's son. Thereupon he 
sent Isidore to the kitchen, asked to be allowed to see it, and 
calmly ate it himself for breakfast! It may, however, be said 
that this exploit belongs to his decline—to the period when, as 
one of his contemporaries puts it, “ the seat of bis heart was in- 
his stomach.” Here, then, is another, the delicate conception of 
his youth. Atthe Duke of Bedford's, at Belvoir Castle, wasa great 
bell used only in case of fire. One night it was heard tolling, 
and the hall was immediately crowded by the terrified inmates. 
of the house in every variety of nocturnal costume. ‘Thereupon 
Brummell appeared in an gm gallery, and placidly explained 
that his valet had forgotten his hot water, or, as other accounts 
have it, his barley water. A somewhat similar story is told of 
that Parisian genius and gamin, Francois de Montcorbier, other- 
wise Villon, who once roused a household with cries of “ Fire!” 
only to point them to his parched and burning throat. But there 
was a certain humour in the poor scarecrow’s reckless escapade, 
which in Brummell’s hands is simply brutal impertinence. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE.* 


E have become convinced, after some experience, that South: 
African affairs are bewitched. Nothing less can account. 
for their dreadfully tiresome confusion, and their fatal effects om 


* The Li George Brummell, Esq, commonly calied Bean Brummell. 
By Captain Jesse New Edition. mn: J. C. Nimmo. 1886. 


* Our South African Empire. By W. Greswell, M.A. F.R.C.LL 


London: Chapman & Hall. 1885. 
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all such as meddle with them. They are a muddle, and they bring | like everybody else who has the misfortune to have anything 
forth after their kind to the misfortune of men of business, | to do with it, had received no little provocation from the Colonial 


soldiers, statesmen, and lite 
explain their nature. It is true that an exception must be made 
for certain works of fiction; but then the novelist is himself a 
species of wizard, and knows how to resist the spell, The matter- 
of-fact person is its hopeless victim. Therefore, if any one is 
leased to maintain that no really readable book of the historical 
Kind can be written about South Africa, we shall not reply by a 
contradiction. Remembering the nature of his subject then, as is 
right in common fairness, we shall not say of Mr. Greswell’s two 
volumes that they are maliciously confused and unreadable. It is 
their misfortune that they are to be describable by these two adjec- 
tives, and only secondarily, their fault. Mr. Greswell would 
have fought against his luck better if he had resisted the tempta- 
tion to talk of a Kaffir policeman as “a polyglottous individual.” 
But he has done a worse thing than commit errors of style—and 
that is, insert a good deal of mere padding. At the last moment 
Mr. Greswell seems to have found his copy insufficient to fill two 
volumes, and to have recaptured some of his magazine articles to 
make up the bulk. Hence certain repetitions, and even con- 
tradictions, Editing seems sadly wanting when a phrase about 
Germany's method of forming colonies being “ pacitic in its nature 
and gradual in its operation” is allowed to stand at page 19 of 
the first volume, while at page 154 of the second there is to be 
found an article reprinted from the Fortnightly on the Angra 
Pequeiia business. Then, again, Mr. Greswell gives three long 
chapters on the administration of Sir Bartle Frere, and then 
reprints an article on him from the National, which is simply a 
repetition. We heartily agree with Mr. Greswell's view of that 
very much ill-treated public servant; but we could have dispensed 
with having it stated all over again from the beginning on the 
i an adequate statement. 
is is our advice to the English reader anxious to get some 
knowledge of the affairs of our possessions in South Atrica, and 
cisposed to seek it from Mr. Greswell. Let him begin by reading 
the chapter on the Datch occupation. From this be will learn 
that the Cape, in the days bewailed by the oppressed A frikander, 
was administered as a mere watering and provisioning station for 
the Dutch East India fleets. There was an important official to 
play Sir Oracle, and no dog might open his mouth, under penalties. 
The private Afrikander of those days might not even carry a large 
umbrella, neither might his wife or daughter. From this state of 
say oa and freedom the inhabitants of the Cape were reduced 
y the English occupation—the first and temporary before, the 
second and lasting after, the peace of Amiens. After assimilating 
this knowledge, the reader may learn from Mr. Greswell what 
England did with her possession. To begin with, the use of um- 
brellas was made a matter of common right. Then immigration 
and trade were encouraged. When the barbarous nations from 
the North, of which the Zulu Kaflirs were the most warlike, began 
to press towards the South, it fell to English troops and colonists 
to owt the invasion. Settlements of Englishmen and Scotchmen 
were carefully planted to act as a protection to the true-born 
Afrikander. ‘This, says Mr. Greswell, gives the mother-country a 
tolerably good moral right not to be ousted by the descendants of 
Dutchmen who dared not carry umbrellas for fear of fines 
and persons of that kind. Since the Kaffir Wars began we have 
had all the fighting, and, on the whole, have conducted it 
tolerably successfully. Unhappily the work was not left to 
British soldiers and colonists. Downing Street interfered in its 
own beautiful way. Sometimes it stopped everything from 
motives of economy, and then again it gushed over with noble 
sentiments, Thus in 1834 Lord Glenelg step in to defend 
the Kaflirs from the horrors of law and order. He thought 
that “ original justice was on the side of this intrusive and con- 
quering ” people, who had been on the spot for a shorter period 
than the English. Therefore he held Sir Benjamin d’Urban’s 
hand, and decided to treat the Kaffir as a man and a brother. The 
natural result followed. The man and brother had a brief in- 
terval of happiness, during which he raided and pillaged. Then 
came the “ War of the Axe,” and poor Lord Glenelg’s noble 
sentiments were found to be foolishness. This has been the his- 
tory of South Africa ever since. A Colonial Secretary, with a 
cut-and-dried rule, has always been interfering to prevent the 
accomplishment of any final settlement. Meanwhile savages and 
Boers have declined to change their spots because of the eco- 
nomical or humanitarian views of Colonial Secretaries, and so the 
history of South Africa has been one long welter of confusion 
and bloodshed. Mr. Greswell gives an excellent account of its 
last phase in his chapters on the administration of Sir Bartle 
Frere. These are much the most valuable part of his book. He 
sees all the great qualities of Sir Bartle’s character, and sets them 
forth forcibly. With the experience of the last few years to 
instruct him, and in view of events which are happening before 
his eyes, even the most benighted humanitarian must Pegin to 
doubt whether, after all, the vigorous policy of the High Com- 
missioner was not the kindest in the longrun. The miserable 
story of the English Government's dealings with Sir Bartle 
Frere is told at some length by Mr. Greswell. The two chapters 
on the Dutch Republics—the Free State and the Transvaal—are 
also well worth reading. Mr. Greswell we gather to be neither 
a hater nor an admirer of the Boers, but only a sensible man 
who can look at their character coolly. It is just his obvious 
impartiality which makes his indictment of the Transvaal Boers 


so effective. He can recognize the fact that the Vortrekkers, | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


gentlemen who undertake to | Office. Neither is he inclined to deny the Boers praise for 


enterprise, and for the possession of some of the domestic virtues. 
With all that, however, he makes their ignorance, stupidity, 
and want of scruple in money matters very plain. A chapter 
which deserves very particular attention is that on “ The Afrikander 
Bond.” ‘This patriotic institution was formed and exists for the 
sole purpose of upsetting English supremacy at the Cape. Mr. 
Greswell describes its real character, and shows how certain 
it is that it would meet vigorous resistance from the colonists of 
English descent. On the whole, in —- of faults of composition 
and style, Mr. Greswell’s book should do good service by sup- 
plying a damaging picture of the vacillation and folly of successive 
inglish Governments in dealing with South Africa, and by — 
before his readers a clear statement of the reasons why Englan 
should and must remain supreme at the Cape, 


EARLY DAYS OF MULREADY.* 


essctz eighty years ago there was issued from the shop 
of a publisher in Hanway Street a little square volume 
which, as the old title-page sets forth, was calculated to awaken 
the emulation of Young Persons of both sexes, in the pursuit of 
every laudable attainment, particularly in the cultivation of the 
| Fine Arts. It has been long known that this small book was really 
| written by no less a person than William Godwin, who, in addition 
| to being the author of Caleb Williams, St. Leon, and Political 
| Justice, and other works, and to having married Mary Wollstone- 
| craft, was also a publisher, and sometimes himself wrote children’s 
| books. The Looking-Glass in effect contains the early facts of the 
life of the painter Mulready, and it was compiled from his own 
' account of himself as given in conversation to Godwin, with 
| whom he came into connexion as an illustrator of books, Its 
| contents have furnished the materials to Mulready's biographers 
| for the history of his young life, as has been acknowledged by 
' them ; they are most interesting, and well deserve the attention 
they have received in the present reprint from what is now a very 
| scarce book. The inside of it purports to be reproduced in fac- 
simile; and, without having seen the outside of it as it came 
from the Juvenile Library in “ Hanway Street, opposite Soho 
Square,” it is impossible to know whether that also could have 
been revived in its original dress. If so, it seems a pity that 
it has not been thought desirable to repeat it, as Mr. F, G. 
Stephens gives the information that the cover has upon it a 
second title, explaining the Looking-Glass to be “a Mirror in 
which every Good Little Boy and Girl may see what He or 
She is; and those who are not yet Quite Good may find what 
they ought to be,” and the price is marked at one shilling. Now 
this is a capital little bit of work, and Godwin was an excellent 
writer, but he was also an impecuuious one and a publisher to 
boot, and the title on the cover is an alluring one, and may have 
deluded many a parent and guardian into buying the book for the 
improvement of their young charges, which they otherwise might 
not have done. But, however this may have been, the young 
folks in 1803 who were so fortunate as to get hold of it must 
have been delighted with it, for it is full of interest, and the simple 
story it contains is exceedingly well told. 
It is hardly possible that any one can have shown an earlier 
love of art than was done by Mulready, and this, too, in the 


| expected to foster the rising gevius of a youn 


absence of any of the surrounding circumstances which may be 
artist. His 


| father was a maker of leather-breeches, first in Dublin and after- 
| wards in London, and the only early incitement he received was 
| from seeing his father draw hares aud dogs with chalk on the 


wainscot of their room. But this seems only to have been done 


| once for the diversion of the boy, and the drawing was liable to 


| 


| 


obliteration, and then the child of three years old would try to 
restore it. Afterwards he took to drawing on the floor to 
copying prints. Some of the juvenile efforts which succeeded are 
represented in the book, and show a remarkable firmness of touch, 
Gradually, and aided only by his own observations, the boy gained 
some knowledge of the proportions of the human figure and of the 
mode of drawing it in different positions. His first performance 
in oils was painting the initials of the owner upon a set of stable 
buckets, and there is a drawing of a boy, which forms the frontis- 
piece of the book, done before he was ten years old, which is full 
of merit. Young Mulready’s first introduction to the studio of an 
artist occurred upon his sitting as a model to Graham, a Scotsman. 
Graham was struck by his appearance on seeing him in the street, 
and engaged him to sit for the boy Solomon receiving the blessing 
of David in a picture be was painting, but seems not to have at 
once discovered the potential painter in him. Afterwards he gave 
him something to copy, and was so pleased with the result that 
he communicated with the father of the boy, and advised that his 
talent should be encouraged. This was done. He had lessons im 
drawing, and his progress was considered sufficient to justify him 
in thinking of gaining admission to draw at the Royal Academy, 
at that time the highest ambition of an English student of 
art. At the age of thirteen he went boldly to the house of 
Banks, the sculptor, in Newman Street, to obtain what he wanted. 


* The Looking-Gluss: a True History of the Early Years of an Artist, 
By Theophiius Marcliffe. A Facsimile Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
an Appendix by F. G. stephens. London: Bemrose & Sons, i885. 
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Banks treated the young supplicant with judicious kindness, and 
after a time of probation, allowed him to draw in his own studio, 
and at the age of fourteen and a half young Mulready became a 
student at the Academy. At fifteen he won a prize offered by the 
Society of Arts, and from this time forth was able to earn his 
own livelihood, and required no further support from his parents. 
In 1807, two years after the publication of Looking-Glass, he was 
earning money by his illustrations of The Butterfly’s Ball and 
Grasshopper’s Feast, The Peacock at Home, and other books of the 
same character. 

These are only the main dry facts of this charming little book, 
which ought to make all its readers “quite good” if not so | 
already, and which has the advantage of a few notes by Mr. 
F. G, Stephens, who knew Mulready personally, and was the author 
of the Memorials of Mulready published in 1867. 


THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE.* 
fy SOERES. book on the ancient Egyptians will not be 


welcomed unless it brings us fresh information, newly | 
deciphered inscriptions, a clearer chronology, or the results of © 
ori research. While Mr. Petrie and Mr. Gardner are working 
so hard in the Delta, and are adding so much to our knowledge of 
remote epochs, and enabling us to distinguish the writing and art 
of one period from that of another, a book on the old lines laid 
down by Wilkinson seems an anachronism. Mr. Budge has, 
presumably, never been in Egypt, and is therefore acquainted only 
with those phases of Egyptian art which are revealed in European 
or English collections. The British Museum, although it possesses 
a casing stone of theGreat Pyramid and part of theSphinx’s beard, 
is remarkably deficient in examples of the best, that is the 
earliest, style. A single head, which was very lately, and probably 
is still, unlabelled, and very likely unrecognized, is the only repre- 
sentative of the many hundreds of portrait statues and of inscrip- 
tions relating to them which are in the Museum at Boolak. One 
complete figure of the same period is in the Louvre. Otherwise, 
the highest art of the Pyramid period is unknown in England and 
France. Students soon learn to recognize even a fragment. The 
language, the religion, the manners and customs, the whole social 
and political system, in short, are ditferent from those of the next 
epoch, of which we know anything, but which is also practically 
unrepresented in the British Museum. So, too, it is easy to draw 
a very sharp line between the work of the twelfth dynasty, of the 
eighteenth, and of that curious historical episode which is chiefly 
marked by the reign of Khoo-en-Aten, and by the originality 
of his favourite artist, the sculptor Bek. Again, there is the 
Ramesside period and the revival under the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
and the clumsy work of the Ptolemies. To the minds of most 
people a few years ago Ptolemaic art was distinctively “ Egyptian.” 
t is no longer possible to forget that successive waves of civiliza- 
tion passed over the Nile Valley, that the pyramid builders must 
not be confounded with the obelisk raisers, that the art of the 
Ptolemies is not ly or representatively Egyptian at all, and 
that the writi nged like everything else. A scholar very 
familiar with demotic cannot read an inscription at Meydoom, 
and ‘a genealogy at Beni Hassan is not in the same dialect, hardly 
in the same language, as a geographical list at Edfoo. 

Mr. Budge begins with an interesting chapter on the decipher- 
ment of Egyptian hieroglyphs, in which the great discoveries of 
Champollion and Young are detailed together with the completion | 
of their labours by Dr. Birch, Lepsius, and other modern scholars. 
Mr. Budge next describes the writing in a very skort chapter, 
in which, however, we find no reference whatever to the growth 
and alteration of the language and style of the inscriptions, 
except a single line, which contains the following informa- 
tion :—“ There is a t influx of Semitic words about 1400 B.c.” 
It is almost incredible that, in spite of the writings of Dr. 

, the late Mariette Pasha, Mr. Petrie, and Dr. Wiedemann, 
to name only a few of the many contemporary labourers in 
this vast field, there should be no more distinct reference than 
this to a revolution or breach of continuity in the history of 
the country which, marked by the accession of the eighteenth 
dynasty, changed the whole character of religion, art, social life, | 
and, of course, wfiting. The gap which divides the twelfth | 
dynasty from the eighteenth—‘a gap of about five hundred | 
years,” as Mr. Budge himself says—is passed over in a single | 
paragraph, and it is evident that Mr. Budge wholly misses its | 
significance : for, short as his historical chapter is, it might have | 
been even shorter and yet have given a far clearer view of the | 
succession of kingdoms and dynasties which are commonly summed | 

under the misleading name of “ Ancient Egyptians.” In his | 
alphabet, to return to the chapter on writing, we regret to see | 
that Mr. Budge, although he is orthodox about “th,” stumbles — 
over “d” and “z,” in which he follows the erroneous French | 
system. This, of course, arises from the want of historical | 


perspective which pervades the whole work. What does he 
mean by the sentence on p. 49, “ The hieratic text is written | 
from right to left, but the hieroglyphs read the opposite way ”? 
It is true that printed hieroglyphs are always read from left 
to right, but the —_ majority of sculptured inscriptions are | 
arranged to read from right to left, though there was no 
* The Dwellers on the Nile ; or, Chapters on the Life, Literature, History, 
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| tions of the Greeks. 


hard-and-fast rule on the subject, and many inscriptions run 
like Chinese or Japanese, in columns, the arrangement gene- 
rally having reference to the architecture. It will be evident 
from what we have said that, though Mr. Budge in his last 
chapter on architecture and art distinguishes the periods, no 
such distinction is carried through the book ; and we cannot agree 
with him that the most beautiful artistic work was executed 
under the rule of Rameses II. In the chapter on the Egyptian 
religion we have the old and wearisome repetitions of names and 
attributes without any attempt to discriminate between what was 
of native Egyptian origin, what was due to the invasion of idola- 
trous Semites, and what was coloured by the theosophic specula- 
In short, Mr. Budge has added another to 
the numerous compilations already existing; and, except where he 
has fallen into an error, we fail to find any trace of originality in 
his book, or any reason why we should prefer it to one of its com- 
panions of the same class. 


A HISTORY OF PRICES.* 


M* MULHALL has hit upon a very good idea, which, how- 
ever, he has not been able to carry out. Unquestionably there 
is need for a history of prices since the period at which Tooke and 
Newmarch’s work ends. But, to be useful, a history of the kind 
must admit of being verified, and unfortunately Mr. Mulhall’s 
book can be put to no test. Mr. Mulhall does not explain the 
method he ye and he gives no information as to the sources 
from which he derives his statistics. It is impossible, therefore, 
to say whether the evidence on which he bases his conclusions 
is good or bad, and consequently the conclusions themselves are 
worthless for practical purposes. Mr. Mulhall rejects the “ index 
numbers” method, and undoubtedly it is open to very grave 
objections; but the only explanation he vouchsafes of his own 
method is contained in the following sentence:—* We have an 
unerring guide at our command by comparing the actual total of 
trade with the sums which the same volume of merchandise 
would have amounted to at previous periods according to the 
prices then ruling.” Does this mean that Mr. Mulhall has cal- 
culated what would have been the average value of the trade 
of each country in the world for decennial periods since 1850? 
The task involves so much labour that we can hardly under- 
stand his words in that sense. It would imply that he has 
taken out the prices of every single commodity in the trade of 
every country for thirty or forty consecutive years, and caleu- 
lated what the value of last year’s trade would have been in each 
year at these prices. But, if the explanation does not mean this, 
if it means only that certain leading commodities have been 
chosen, in what way is his method more accurate than the 
“index number” method? Passing over this initial difficulty, 
we come to others that are even more serious. On the very first 
page he presents us with a table showing the price level since 
1841. In his first column he gives us the total value of British 
trade in decennial periods, from 1541 to 1880, and in the four 
years ending with 1884; but when we examine the figures, we 
see that the totals cannot include the whole trade of the United 
Kingdom, home and foreign. It cannot even include the whole 
foreign trade; it must only be the value of the imports and of 
the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures. We 
arrive at this, however, only by inference. A ferson not well 
acquainted with the subject would find nothing in the work 
before him to indicate that it is only a portion cf our foreign 
trade that is here presented. Side by side with this column 
is another headed “ Products of World, 1841-1884.” What 
is meant by products? One's first inclination is to assume 
that the foreign trade of this country is contrasted with the 
foreign trade of other countries; but, if so, why is the word 
“products” used? It can hardly imply that the total produc- 
tion of the rest of the world is represented by the figures 
here given; but we have no information as to what is really 
meant, And, again, the word “world” evidently does not in- 
clude all the countries of the globe. Apparently it does not 
even include Great Britain; yet we are not told what countries 
are dealt with. From these examples alone it will be seen how 
impossible it is to criticize the work before us; and nearly every 
chapter presents similar difficulties. We pass, however, to the 
most serious of all. There is only one country whose Government 
undertakes periodically to obtain a return of its wealth. At 
every decennial census the Government of the United States 
attempts to determine not only the numbers, occupations, and so 
on, of the population, but also its wealth. For other countries 
we have only estimates by private individuals. Some of these 
estimates, no doubt, are sufliciently accurate for ordinary pur- 
poses; but the valuers themselves would be the first to admit 
that they err probably by hundreds of millions, or, it may be, 
by a Mien millions sterling. Granting, however, that an 
approximately accurate estimate may be made for such countries 


| as our own, France, Germany, and possibly Italy, is it credible 


that there are any means of estimating with any reasonable 
approach to accuracy the wealth of Russia and Spain? And 
even for countries whose statistics are better than those of 
Russia it would be desirable to know by whom the estimates 
are made before we can accept them, and on what basis. In 
the case of our own country, for instance, the estimate is based 
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upon the Income-tax returns checked by the Probate and 
Duties returns. It is obvious, however, that in using those 
returns the most intimate knowledge is necessary of the law 
imposing them and of the methods of assessment—how the assess- 
ment is made, whether it is based, for example, upon sworn 
or unsworn returns of those , how it varies according 
to categories, and who are exempt. Furthermore, the valuer 
must know what possibilities there are of cheating the revenue, 
and must be able to judge to what extent the possibilities are 
availed of. In addition to all this, he must have such practical 
knowledge of business as will enable him to capitalize the several 
incomes. Income from land, for example, has to be capitalized 
at a different rate from income from houses; that again at a 
different rate from income from mines, and that again from in- 
comes derived either from trade or from professional exertions. 
But, when all this has been accomplished, there remains the task 
of estimating the incomes which escape the Income-tax. It is, of 
course, possible that a first-rate statist, who has given many years 
of thought to the subject, may be qualified to frame such an 
estimate for his own country as will be approximately correct ; 
but it is hardly within the bounds of possibility for a foreigner to 
have the information necessary to frame an approximately accu- 
rate estimate for any foreign country. And it is entirely im- 
— to frame an estimate for all Europe and America and the 
uropean colonies. Yet Mr. Mulhall expects us to accept esti- 
mates of the wealth of all these countries without vouchsating us 
so much as a word of information as to the basis on which they 
are framed or the persons by whom they are made! Nor is 
this all. If it is difficult to frame estimates of the accumulated 
wealth of different countries, how much more difficult must it be 
to estimate the total production, the total consumption, and the 
total earnings of the several countries of the civilized world, 
matters as to which no attempt ever has been made to collect 
Official statistics? Yet all this Mr. Mulhall undertakes to do 
without thinking it in the least necessary to inform us in what way 
he gets his figures. 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND AND WATER.* 


port thousand miles is a long distance for a lady to travel, 
when it is travelled “ right away,” if we may use an Ameri- 
canism. But we do not know that it is a reason for writing an 
equally lengthy account of the trip, unless, indeed, the author be 
conscious of considerable originality of thought or rare charms of 
style. And we are bound to say that these brilliantly-bound 
volumes are neither better nor worse than the innumerable books 
on the stereotyped routes that have preceded them. Mrs. Howard 
Vincent displays no special preferences, nor does she seem to 
have any decided tastes. But she has the merit at least of pre- 
serving —— throughout, and describes everything she 
saw with catholic impartiality, so that to the globe-girdlers 
who may contemplate following in her footsteps the volumes 
may be recommended asa serviceable guide. The stay-at-home 
readers would have been glad had she brightened them with 
clever sketches of the eccentric or characteristic individualities 
with which she must undoubtedly have come in contact. We 
know, or we ought to know by this time, all about Bourke Street 
in Melbourne or Broadway in New York; we have been deafened 
and drenched many a score of times by the roar and the spray 
of Niagara ; and we are become as b/asé over the Washington 
Capitol and the citadel of Quebec as over the monster Welling- 
tonias of the Yosemite Valley and the glories of the Golden 
Gate. But, though cities and scenery remain the same, the 
diversities of the human species are inexhaustible, and flying 
portraits, slightly caricatured perhaps by a playful pen, are the 
only things in which we may expect either novelty or much 
entertainment. But, as Mrs. Vincent has not chosen to indulge 
us with these, we can only praise her good nature, for she is 
genial and good-humoured throughout, She bore even a railway 
accident that cast her away on the prairies with creditable 
equanimity, so we may believe her when she generally abuses 
the hotels. In the palaces of the great American cities she found 
far more show than substantial comfort; the establishments in 
Calcutta and Bombay, which are “run” by a railway monopoly, 
she condemns almost unreservedly ; nor was she more fortunate 
in her quarters in our Australasian colonies. It was really a 
case of roughing it in the provincial inns of New Zealand, where, 
for the most part, there is a solitary reception-room for all comers, 
where the entrance occasionally ushers ladies into the drinking-bar, 
and where the scarcity of scantily-furnished bedrooms compels 
gentlemen and ladies to “ double themselves up.” She can discuss 
these important details with the more equanimity because she and 
her husband were so often independent of them. Their names or 
their excellent introductions recommended them to the hospitality 
of Governors and officials; and in many cases they had but a 
sufficient taste of the bitters to prepare them for the enjoyment 
of sumptuous accommodation and the sweets of agreeable society. 
Indeed, the very favourable circumstances under which Mr. and 
Mrs, Vincent saw all the sights is what gives exceptional value 
to the volumes. 

Mrs. Vincent pronounces Boston to be the most charming of all 
the American towns. “ The broad, sweeping avenues are bordered 
by houses of red sandstone, a soft mellow colour, that contrasts 


well with the green avenues of trees and grass borders.” She 
was struck with a pleasant change for the better when they 
crossed out of the States over the Canadian aren oe — 
coun peared to be more prosperous ; t! s an Engli 
the sleek cattle greater abundance. The long 
journey across the prairies from Chicago was monotonous enough ; 
the travellers, when brought to shipwreck half way, were capri- 
ciously turved out of their Pullman Car, and left stranded on short 
commons and the platform of a world-forsaken station. They 
came across no buflaloes, of course; and indeed we are surprised 
to hear that buffaloes are still occasionally to be seen there. But 
they had the doubtful satisfaction of admiring a prairie storm in 
all its ificence ; and Mrs. Vincent introduces it with some 
telling touches of description :— 

A dense blackness enveloped the previously lurid sky, against which the 
forked lightning played in jagged edges, and the thunder pealed overhead, 
mingling with the rattling of the hailstones. The engine ploughed along, 
we were swallowed up in darkness and gloom, till the sky lightened and 
gradually broke, aud from a confused mass of purple clouds the rays 
of the setting sun converged into a pale gold mist on the distant bills. 
But then we rather resent her following up this bit of vivid 
colouring by a piece of unjustifiable book-making when she de- 
scribes the possible prairie fire which they had the misfortune 
not to witness, For, with all the speculative enterprise of the 
Transatlantic Railway Companies, they fail to arrange grand con- 
fiagrations for the delectation of ssthetic tourists, 

Perhaps the most lively and the freshest chapters of the book 
are those relating to New Zealand, There is a spirited account of 
the dangers and sorrows of the travellers who commit themselves 
to the tender mercies of the stage-coaches. Very frequently the 
vehicles were floundering in such seas of mud that the pole was 
nearly submerged; and the horses only extricated themselves by 
strength and good will, helped by the handsof the practised driver. 
But the famous hot springs in the magnificently pane 
volcanic formations repaid much of the previous suffering. 8 
could have praised Mrs. Vincent’s word-pictures unreservedly, 
had we not heard so often of all these marvels before. She is 
enthusiastic as to the curative properties of the waters for con- 
firmed rheumatism and gout, for spinal diseases, and cutaneous dis- 
orders. It seems a pity that those Bethesdas should be so far removed 
from us, yet, if they be really as rich in virtues as is represented, 
we do not know that Mrs. Vincent is far wrong in prognosticating 
that they will some day become a fashionable resort of European 
invalids. As she says, they may be advantageously visited in the 
winter, when the baths of the Taunus and Bohemia are deserted. 
We cannot take leave of Mrs. Vincent without giving her credit 
again for the spirit of enterprise which insisted on seeing every- 
thing. She even decided to descend a mine near Ballarat, when 
she had to attire herself “in an old petticoat and loose jacket, 
with waterproof boots, and looked like an old bathing-woman 
when ready to go down the shaft.” And we are sure she would 
make an excellent figure as Special Correspondent when freshness 
was forced upon her by the constant necessity of chronicling the 
novelties of contemporary incidents. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM.* 


f b's critic feels himself at some disadvantage in dealing with 
this amiable and pretentious book. The author is made so 

rfectly happy by her own schemes for the improvement of the 

uman race, and they are so little likely to impose upon anybody 
else, that to throw cold water upon them seems at once super- 
fluous and unkind. We speak of her own schemes, such as the 
brilliant proposal, which might have been designed in the in- 
terests of glaziers, furniture-menders, doctors, and undertakers, 
that twenty families should live together on communistic, or quasi- 
communistic, principles. Battle, murder, and sudden death could 
be promoted in no surer way. When Miss Clapperton devotes 
herself to preaching the doctrines of Mr. Malthus, thereby running 
counter to much of the spurious philanthropy and unsound politics 
of the day, she is, of course, on tirmer ground, though her treat- 
ment of the subject is not exactly so “scientific” as she would 
wish it to appear. The origin of the phrase “ scientific meliorism ” 
is a remark of George Eliot's, who, when a friend “playfully” 
called her an optimist, replied, whether playfully or rwise is 
not stated, “ I will not answer to the name of Optimist; but, if 
you like to invent Meliorist, I will not say you call me out of my 
name.” The playfulness of superior minds is what Mr. Carlyle 
might have termed a sort of Hampstead-Sinai, on which we 
have neither the temerity nor the inclination to intrude, Miss 
Clapperton’s intellectual gambols appear to have delighted the late 
Reverend James Cranbrook, whose life, “as compared with the 
life of George Eliot,” was “ unhistoric,” and to be a present solace 
to “George Arthur Gaskell,” with whom we must admit a want of 
acquaintance which doubtless argues ourselves unknown, Miss 
Clapperton quotes copiously, especially from the later works of 
George Eliot, which are thought by the frivolous to be much 
tainted with scientific meliorism. Mr. Escott’s England is similarly 
honoured. Scientific Melioriem was written to stimulate “ psychic 
effort,” not, we must add, in justice to the author, in the direction 
indicated by the -Psychical Research Society. “ Which it do not 
over-stimulate,” as Joe Gargery said of his half-pint. We are 
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Eliot once said, “ What I look to is a time 


reminded how 
when the im to help our fellows shall be as immediate and 
irresistible as that which I feel to something firm if I am 


falling.” This is a noble ideal, and we trust we shall not give 
offence to advanced thinkers if we suggest that it was known to 
the world before the publication of Daniel Deronda, or even 
Scenes of Clerical Life. We will not insult Miss Clapperton’s 
intelligence by recommending her to read that musty record of 
antiquated prejudice, the Sermon on the Mount. But fragments 
of it are to be seen scattered over modern literature, and some 
of them will be found to have anticipated the exalted aspi- 
ration of the great novelist. Scientific Meliorism is an ex- 
tremely discursive, miscellaneous work, considering the high and 
solemn purpose which it is destined to fulfil in the progress of 
humanity. We should be sorry to say that the pioneers of thought 
ever fell into anecdotage ; but Miss Sheonivn cannot be acquitted 
of a worldly weakness for padding, It is ible that the most 
confirmed meliorists require to have their attention sometimes 
distracted by stories of how “Mr, Matthew Arnold has told us 
that on one occasion, as he end a good man were looking at a 
multitude of children in one of the most miserable regions of 
London,” the good man made a natural remark which to the 
thoughtful mind of Mr. Arnold appeared shallow. Mr. Arnold 
‘was always distinguished for modesty, but we were not aware that 
he had drawn such a sharp contrast as this between himself and 
“@ good man.” It would be presumptuous in us to express any 
doubt as to the keenness of Miss Clapperton’s logical faculties, for 
she appears to have been brought up on a diet of Mill and water. 
But we may admit a difficulty in following her when she says, in 
reference to the question of population, that “ since Mr. Malthus’s 
day another great and powerful mind has thrown fresh light upon 
the subject. Mr. Darwin showed us man’s place in nature, and 
demonstrated that the chief means used by nature in breeding a 
successful race is a struggle for existence ; so now we know that 
the positive checks that Mr. Malthus pointed out have in the dis- 
tant past been beneficial to the human race, because they have 
resulted in survival of the fittest.” So far as Mr. Darwin's 
theory bears upon the question at all, it undoubtedly tends to 
show that, if the pressure of population upon subsistence had 
been deliberately checked, the struggle for existence, and there- 
fore the perfection of the race which results from it, would 
have been impeded. That this was Mr. Darwin’s own view is 
shown by a most interesting letter from him, which Miss 
Clapperton has done a great service by publishing. “Suppose,” 
writes Mr. Darwin, “that such checks had been in action during 
the last two or three centuries, or even for a shorter time, in 
Britain, what a difference it would have made in the world when 
we consider America, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa! 
No words can exaggerate, in my opinion, the importance of our 
colonization for-the future history of the world.” We do not say 
that Mr. Darwin's argument is conclusive, or that it cannot be 
answered. apm | Mr. Darwin has not sought to impugn— 
what cannot, indeed, be impugned—the central position of Mr. 
- Malthus. But some later developments of Malthusianism have to 
reckon with the theory of natural selection. Mr. Darwin’s letter, 
which there are other reasons than those of space against quoting in 
full, is by far the most valuable part of Scientific Melivrism. It 
will be found on pp. 340 and 341. As for Miss Clapperton, we 
ean only wish that her knowledge, discrimination, and acquaint- 
ance with average mankind were equal to her benevolence, her 
cheerfulness, her confidence in her own little circle, and her obvious 


good faith. 
TUNIS.* 


T is pleasant at this time of year to turn away, even in thought, 
from fogs and frosts, tempered by a General Election, to the 
sunny Southern shores of the Mediterranean. It is one of the 
greatest advantages of travel that the man who has seen such 
can recall them and enjoy the recollection. There are few 
more attractive lines of coast than that of Tunis, and some steamers 
pass very near them on the voyage to India or Australia. The 
nger who has entered the Mediterranean by the Suez Canal 
seen no land but the bare clifls of Crete until he comes almost 
suddenly to the green islets of Zambra and Zambretta, to the 
“ Fratelli,” and to the high grassy slopes of Cape Bon. The sea here 
is of the bluest, and the vegetation of the greenest. The course lies 
very near land until Cape Blanc is passed and a good view is ob- 
tained of Bizerta—which English sailors call Benserat—and of 
magnificent mountains beyond. ‘I'bisisthe coast on which a few years 
ago @ French army landed in pursuit of Kroumirs, and gained such 
imperishable “gloire” by destroying the gardens of a few British 
subjects, chiefly Maltese. It looks socharming from the sea, that 
every traveller who has it in his power determines to visit it and 
view the deadly Kroumirs a little nearer. The French, to do 
them justice, have brought order out of disorder, and have madea 
visit to Tunis almost as easy and twice as safe as a visit to Italy. 
Colonel Playfair, writing before the French occupation, mentions 
in his Handbook of the Mediterranean two European hotels as 
being in the city of Tunis, and Mme. Barbe Patteson mentions 
two different ones—so, no doubt, it is as well furnished in this 
respect as Cairo or Alexandria. 
me. Barbe Patteson prefaces her pleasant little volume with 


aor Jrvom Tunis, By Madame Barbe Patteson. London: Hachette 


a sketch of modern Tunisian history, in which she seems to ac- 
knowledge the existence of the Kroumirs, but to deny their fero- 
city. The French are doing in Tunis what we ought to do in 
Egypt. ‘The power of the consuls has been restricted, and judicial 
authority substituted.” The account of the appearance of the cit 
is most attractive. The “ Marine” is wide and well kept, wi 
good houses on either hand, the post and telegraph offices, the 
“ palace of M. Cambon, the resident French Minister,” and the 
different Consulates. The English Church stands in a 
garden on land given by the Bey. It contains a stained glass 
window to the memory of Payne, the American poet who wrote 
“Home, Sweet Home.” His body was disinterred and removed 
to Washington a few years ago. Besides the European quarter, 
there is the street of Sidi Morgiani, and the Souks, or bazaars, 
where, says Mme. Patteson, 
we were soon in the midst of a motley throng, consisting of Jews and 
Jewesses in their unique costumes, Arabs in turbans and flowing white 
bernouses, with a long inner garment, called a “ gaudoura,” of some bright 
coloured cloth, and red or yellow slippers. Some were on foot, and some 
mounted on small donkeys trotted briskly along. . . . There were a great 
many negrocs, in white suits and coloured scarfs and turbans, making a 
fearful noise, some of them most curiously tattooed; then white figures 
glided past, wrapped loosely in white bernouses, with faces closely veiled, 
with the exception of their eyes, in black bands of crape, giving them a 
weird and spectral appearance. 
It will be seen that Mme. Barbe Patteson can convey a clear 
impression in a few well-chosen words. Her book contains 
nothing of the nature of a guide, but consists wholly of notes 
lightly and easily jotted down, forming together a kind of pro- 
longed invitation or allurement to visit Tunis. The description of 
a house, “a happy mixture of French and Arab style,” with its 
square, marble-paved hall, its walls lined with earthenware tiles, 
its carved wooden ceilings, and its verandah opening towards the 
west, is charming. But life in Tunis has its drawbacks, and 
French civilization has still to provide flowers for bouquets and 
some fruit besides grapes and pomegranates. Flowers were scarce 
and roses practically unknown in Cairo ten years ago; now 
they are almost as plentiful as in Valletta. What struck Mme. 
Patteson most unpleasantly was the absence of trees. This was 
a Cairene characteristic, too, a few years azo; and we must sup- 
= that before long Tunis will have its shady avenues. Mme. 
atteson visited some Arab families in their own homes, and gives 
a lively account of them and their mode of life. There are some 
amusing stories of Moslem justice, which fill some most entertain- 
ing pages. They are followed by descriptions of various excursions 
into the environs of the town, to the ruins of Carthage, which 
are about fourteen miles off, and to Susa, where she seems 
to have resided some time. Altogether, though Mme. Patteson 
has but a rudimentary knowledge of Arabic, and has no turn for 
fine writing, there are very few dull pages in her book, which 
abounds in lively anecdotes, and is written with an absence of pre- 
tention which disarms criticism. The burden of it all is that every 
one who has once drunk of the waters of Turis, according to a 
local proverb, wants to return thither again; and certainly, as 
Mme. Patteson wel! observes, it is enough to tempt travellers to 
realize that in thirty-seven hours after leaving Marseilles they 
may be landed in this “ pays oublié,” and enjoy all the sights of 
Oriental life, in air remarkable for its lightness and purity. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 


B* the publication in the form of a book of eight lectures 
delivered by him at Oxford upon English Constitutional Law, 
Professor Dicey has done more than any other writer of his time 
to provide a sound basis for the scientific study of the English 
Constitution, which, -in spite of all the nonsenss written and 
talked about it, remains one of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of mankind. It is a necessary consequence of the scale of 
his work that he should deal rather with the broad generalities 
than with the minute details of his subject. But without losing 
sight of the proportion of different parts of the mass of laws 
and cognate but distinguishable customs with which he has to deal, 
he covers the ground in an exhaustive and scholarly manner. 
While keeping clear of controverted questions, he does not hesitate 
to express in appropriate places the opinions which his researches 
have Jed him to form, and the result is a thoroughly sound, useful, 
learned, and at the same time interesting work. 


Professor Dicey divides “Constitutional Law ” into laws, 
perly so called (i.e. which can be enforced in courts of justice), 
which form part of the Constitution of the country, and conven- 
tions which are not laws, but have the force of laws, and to which 
the practice of politicians invariably conforms. An example of 
the first is the personal responsibility of Ministers of State, 
soldiers, or policemen for acts done by them in their ministerial 
capacity. Examples of the second are the rules that Parliament 
must meet every year, and that Ministers losing the confidence of 
the House of Commons must resign office. In respect of Consti- 
tutional law consisting of laws proper, the first great point made 
by Professor Dicey is, that in England the Queen in Parliament 
—that is, the Queen and the two Houses taken collectively— 
is sovereign. ‘This sounds like a truism; but Professor Dicey 
sbows that it is not one. In the United States, in France, and in 
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Belgium, to which constant reference is made as the best ex- 
amples of Constitutional States other than England, the Con- 
stitution can be altered only by methods specially designed for 
that purpose, and safeguards exist for its preservation, of which 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
render Acts of Congress practically void, if it considers them un- 
constitutional, is by far the most striking example. In these 
countries, therefore, as in those of our own colonies which have Con- 
stitutions, the legislative bodies are not sovereign, their action being 
circumscribed within definite limits, Here, onthe other hand, the 
legislative body is sovereign, and whatever laws it chooses to enact 
in the regular manner will be administered by the Courts. The 
ssing of the Septennial Act by a Parliament in which the 
Sone of Commons had been elected for three years only, and the 
ssing of Indemnity Acts making lawful ex post facto that which 
at the time of doing it was unlawful, on different occasions when 
peculiar emergencies have rendered the breaking of the law by the 
executive a matter of political necessity, are the examples quoted 
by Professor Dicey to illustrate the completeness of Parliamentary 
supremacy. 
he next great peculiarity which Professor Dicey expounds is 
what he describes, perhaps not very felicitously, as “the Rule 
of Law.” 
any statute, but is the direct result of that clear perception 
of the value of law which is characteristic of Englishmen, that 
the law applies to every one without exception, and that the 


commands of official superiors are no excuse for wrongdoing. | 


It is from the constant adherence of the judges to these two 
great principles that we owe not only our complete freedom 
{whether and to whatever extent the same is beneticial or other- 
wise) from any counterpart of the droit administratif by which 
the French idea of the supremacy of the State has under all 
forms of government given special protection to public officials, 
but also most of the peculiarities which have gained for us the 
reputation of a “free country.” To take a single instance of 
Professor Dicey’s pregnaut and instructive method of illustration, 
the right of public meeting is a simple consequence of the rule of 
Jaw. A hasaright, as long as he does not commit a definite 
wrong against any one, to go into any public place and there 
say whatever pleases him, and no one can forcibly prevent him 
from doing so without committing an assault or false imprison- 
ment. B,C, and D have each of them the same right, and if ten 
thousand people choose to exercise this right at the same time and 
in the same place, so long as they do not oifend against the law of 
riotous assembly, seditious eeakine, or the like, there is nothing 
to prevent them from doing sv. Consequently there never was 
or needed to be any such express legal provision as that in the 
19th Article of the Belgian Constitution, which provides that 
“Les Belges ont le droit de s'assembler paisiblement et sans 
armes,” &c. 

In his last lecture Professor Dicey discusses the conventions, 
not being laws proper, by which the Constitution is in part regu- 
lated. He devotes some pains to the investigation of the question 
why they are in fact obeyed; and comes to the conclusion that 
the reason is that, though they are not themselves laws, they could 
not be ignored without bringing those who ignored them into con- 
flict with the law. Thus, if in any year Parliament were not 
summoned, the Mutiny Act would expire, and either the army 
must cease to exist or every one who sought to enforce military 
discipline would commit torts or crimes or both. Part of the 
revenue (principally the Income-tax) could not be lawfully col- 
lected, and what was collected could not be lawfully applied. 
Professor Dicey holds it to be one of the conventions of the 
Constitution that, if the Houses of Lords and Commons cannot 
agree upon a matter of the first importance, the House of Lords 
may be overcome by the creation of new peers. As this has 
never been done, it is going far to call it a constitutional con- 
vention, and we should be inclined to describe it rather as a revo- 
lutionary expedient. This would hardly be worth mentioning 
were it not that the excellence of Professor Dicey’s work at once 
entitles him to a high place among the authorities on the subject. 
A careful study of his work may be contidently recommended to 
any one who wishes to gain a clear general understanding of the 
English Constitution. 


ISIS AND TIIAMESIS.* 


EAVING the field in which he has been so successful, the 
popularization of classical literature for the young, Mr. Church 
joins for once the general choir of those who praise the Thames, a 
choir which includes singers of all sorts in its ranks, from Denham 
and Peacock and Mr. Matthew Arnold down to the rawest under- 
graduate who pens a stanza or an essay. Mr, Church takes as his 
tutelary deities the familiar heads that look up and down the 
Thames from the keystone of Henley Bridge, the Isis and Thamesis, 
the one young and maidenly, the other bearded and ferocious, 
which Mrs, Dawson Damer carved to the delight of Horace 
Walpole. His book, however, deals all with Isis, at least in Mrs. 
Damer's sense, for he parts with us when he has pointed out to us 
Regatta Island at the end of the shining vista below Henley. Mr. 
Church writes as an angler, but with a sufficient chronicling of 
the deeds of those who go down to the river in boats. With a 
fisherman's license, however, he is not unready, on the sly, to 


What he means is the fact, which is not founded on | 


trample on the pride of the oarsmen, like Diogenes, with a greater 
= than theirs, It is not altogether in a laudatory spirit, we 

ear, that he records for the amusement of a cold world this bit of 
Oxford fashion :— 

lt is a curious proof of the progress of the cult of athleticism that a 
custom has grown up of “ breaktasting the eight.” A list of men desirous 
of this honour is hung up among the college notices at the beginning of 
term, and the days are svon filled up, the young demigods visiting each 
worshipper in turn as Zeus and the other Olympians went to feast among 
the blameless Zthiopians. 

Gossip of this kind, with a description of the methods of 
“ training,” a definition of “ Torpids,” “‘ Heads of the river,” the 
“long course,” and many other local terms the understanding of 
which is essential to an enjoyment of a summer visit to Oxford, is 
given in this volume in a pleasant and sympathetic way, diversi- 
tied with talk of a more serious kind. Mr. Andrew Lang's 
graceful volume about Oxford, illustrated by M. Brunet Debaines, 
was mainly antiquarian. Mr. Church scarcely touches on the city 
itself, but treats of its watery boundaries. His book contains just 
the things that the ordinary guide-books miss ; it is an account of 
the river written by one who has known it all his life, and who 
understands that creature so puzzling to our foreign, and even to 
our American critics, the undergraduate. Mr. Church tells a 
good story of the type of young man, with his faults and qvali- 
ties, which our two University towns produce; if it is old, it 
will be new to some readers :— 

What a characteristic story is that of the way in which the last of the 
Montagues (descendants of Sir Anthony Brown, of Cowdray) came by his 
death some ninety years ago. He and a young friend of like mind visited 
Schaffhausen, and determined to shoot the r»pids below the great fall. It 
was represented to them that the attempt meant certain death, but repre- 
sented in vain. ‘The young Englishmen, of course, thought that the 
* foreign fellows” knew nothing about boating, and determined to perse- 
vere. Then the authorities intervened, and positively forbade the thing to 
be done. They even lined a great part of the river bank with troops; but 
the young men were too much for them. Like the Egyptian cats, who, 
Herodotus tells us, would lean into the fire and burn themselves to death, 
furcing their way ae the cordon of agonized worshippers vainly 
seeking to hinder them, Lord Montague and Lis friend eluded the military 
guard, embarked in their boat, shot the rapids, and were drowned, 

This sort of behaviour is the result of generations of shooting 
lashers, navigating rivers in flood, and (not out of bravado, still less 
out of disrespect, ‘but because it happens to be convenient) usi 
a@ monument to a drowned man as a place to dive off; and ft 
undoubtedly has a good side which far more than compensates for 
occasional follies, 

The illustrations form so prominent a part of Mr. Church's book 
that we must not fail to describe them. We find no preface or 
index in which credit for them is given to the tive 
artists by name, and for this we think the publishers are to renin 
The etchings are above the average, and the best are those signed 
R.S. “ Barges at Binsey,” p. 4, is a rather scratchy example, but 
“ The Eights from Folly Bridge,” p. 12, gives a capital impression 
of the scene. The picture of Folly Lridge itself, on p. 14, is 
admirable. R.S. owes something to the methods of Mr. Pennell, 
without being nearly so sure and delicate in touch; but there is a 
great deal of charm in his outline studies of architecture, which do 
not attempt to give too much, The gloomy twilight etchings of 
“ Dorchester ” and “ Mapledurham ” are in a diametrically opposite 
style, gaining their effect from skilful washes of tone supplementing 
the work of the needle. We cannot decipher the initials with 
which thece graceful pictures are signed. 

Mr. Church’s memories of the Thames go back forty years, and 
anglers will read with interest his notes of the changes which have 
come over the fishing. In his youth the principal sport in the 
neighbourhood of Pangbourne and Mapledurham was gudgeon, no 
other fish being able to survive a certain Shepherd, who was 
keeper of the lock at the former place. This man, Mr, Church 
says, was the most inveterate destroyer of fish which the Thames 
has ever known. He netted the river with a mesh illegally small, 
and displayed so ingenious an activity that he would sometimes 
send as much as half a ton at a time up to Leadenhall Market, 
Under this terrible sportsman, all the natural enemies of the gud- 
geon disappeared, and the gudgeon-tishing, says Mr. Church, 
“ became incomparably good.” There has come a change over the 
Thames in this respect, and even Mr. Church, who loved bis 
gedgeon, admits that it is a good thing to have lost Mr. 

hepherd of Mapledurham, 


THE OPEN 


FRIEND once asked Mr. Jefferies, “Why do you the 

same road every day? Why not have a change, and walk 
somewhere else sometimes?” And though the answer, in trath, 
is as obvious as was Byron's reason for calling Moore “ llo’s 
sexton,” Mr. Jefferies was obliged to confess, like Byron, that he 
could give no explanation. Eventually he solved the problem by 
saying he did not want change, being enamoured, as all true lovers 
of Nature are, of the ceaseless succession of the same phenomena 
of growth, light, atmosphere, and colour that from year to year 
have been studied in the same locality, like the pages of some 
cious and well-read book, whose aspect 13 familiar, but whose lore 
is never exhausted. One more repetition of the familiar exercise 
of observation and sympathy in the old beloved haunts sufficed to 
justify his choice. Nature, Mr. Jefferies knew, repays such 
faithful service with a boundless store of delights. The seasons 


* Isis and Thamesis: Hours on the River from Oxford to Henley. By 
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more or less inflexibly defined to the man pent in cities, 
coerced by a narrow horizon; one spring is much like 
another, one summer is typical of all summers, and the periods of 
fruition and rest succeed one another like the mechanic burden of 
an old song. To the untrained eye, and still more to the wooden 
ny of the unsympathetic soul, nothing can appear more 
xical than the truth which Mr. Jefferies so forcibly illus- 
- trates in these delightful essays, that the constancy of Nature’s 
operations is merely the outward and earthly garment of the most 
active and intense mutability. Every season has its distinctive 
character, and not more than once in a decade repeats even its 
broader and more superficial features, while to the quiet mind its 
mutations present fresh ts of infinite change. Thus the 
* cons of Nature” is a “fleeting abstraction,” exemplified in 
the poet’s conceit of the inconstant moon :— 
Who in three forms her head abroad doth range, 
And only constant is in constant change. 

Mr. Jefferies, however, must be allowed to give in his own 
language the vindication of his silence when disconcerted by his 
friendly querist :— 

I could not answer ; till then it had not occurred to me that I did 
always go one i A as for the reason of it I could not tell; I continued in 
my old mind while the summers went away. Not till years afterwards was 
I able to see why I went the same round, and did not care for change. . . . 
I did not want change; I wanted the same flowers to return on the same 
day, the titlark to rise soaring from the same oak to fetch down love with 
a song from heaven to his mate on the nest beneath. No change, no new 
thing ; if I found a fresh wild flower in a fresh place, still it wove at once 
into the old garland. In vain, the very next year was different even in 
the same place—that had been a year of rain, and the flag flowers were 
wonderful to see ; this was a dry year, and the flags not half the height, 
the gold of the flower not so deep ; next = the fatal billhook came and 
swept away a slow-grown hedge that had given me crab-blossoms in 
cuckoo-time and hazle-nuts in harvest. Never again the same, even in the 
same place. 

It is almost an injustice to detach this felicitous expression of a 
profound truth from the continuous eloquence of the essay in 
which it occurs. Through it we possess the key to the position, 
and perceive how it is that, faithful to the old paths, observing 
the prescribed limitations of his method, Mr. Jefferies is able 
to produce so much and be so free from the reproach of monotony. 

goes over the same ground, yet leaves behind him none 
of the staleness of the beaten track. He may have explored 
the heath-side or woodland stream a hundred times before, 
and we in his company, yet the old things have become new. 
His track never becomes fossilized or bears the impress of the 
prisoner, even though he may station himself by a dyke in the 
moorland or a thorn-tree on the waste, and budge not a yard 
till the sketch is finished and we part company. The more 
limited the area of observation the better the results; “ Forest,” 
“Downs,” “Under the Acorns,” “The Pine Wood,” and the 
like are microcosmic studies of absorbing interest to which we 
return with sincere pleasure after a single perusal of the less 
characteristic sketches “ Sunny Brighton” and “The Bathing 
Season.” It would occasion no surprise to see papers similar to 
the last signed by some other name; but the hand of Mr. 
Jefferies is writ large in the charming essay “Out of Doors in 
February,” and in “ Haunts of the Lapwing.” In the latter the 
description of the feeding-grounds of the wits in the dreary 
light of a wet wintry afternoon is of rare distinction and power. 
Only one touch—a reference to the “chilled Roman” and his 
toge—we should like to expunge; it is a thumb-mark of dis- 
enchantment on a drawing of wonderful observation and veracity. 
Otherwise the picture is perfect in presentment. Every sight 
and sound in the landscape affects the sensibilities, and the cold 
and clinging atmosphere becomes a tangible presence. In a dif- 
ferent style are the pleasant papers on the Thames, which we trust 
have not escaped the attention of the Conservancy Board or the 
dwellers on its upper waters. What Mr. Jefferies has to say of 
unprotected weirs, of cockney gunners, of the abuse of steam- 
launches, and the barbarous destruction of the river-banks and 
ots with their beautiful vegetation commands the sympathies of 
all lovers of nature. In one matter the evil is to be traced to the 
increase of population and the expansion of London, Fifty years 
ago people were less possessed by the rage for spoiling nature. For 
one Sotaniat then there are now a hundred irresponsible amateurs, 
whose care is to collect, not to protect, plants. The disfigure- 
ment wrought in a few short weeks of a fine summer is chiefly 
due to the most wanton and stupid mischief, Now is surely the 
time to form an Association in favour of the otter, the kingfisher, 
the moorhen, and other aquatic birds and beasts, all of whom are 
being rapidly exterminated by the malignant few, to the great 
sorrow of thousands who visit the Thames. 

The concluding yom in The Open Air are devoted to sundry 
graphic sketches of life in and about London, and have appeared 
previously, like those already discussed, in various newspapers 
and m i The volume is one of the most enjoyable Mr. 
Jefferies has produced, brimful of suggestion and observation, and 
istinguished from beginning to end by the healthy tone and 
imulus its title implies. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS—I. 


‘R. NIMMO'S recent reproduction of M. Poirson’s illustrations 
to Gulliver has familiarized English readers with that in- 
artist’s style. We believe that the companion volume of 
vicaire de Wakefield (Quantin) is to be similarly reproduced 


by the same publisher. Meanwhile, it appears fresh and new 
before us in its French form. We are di to think that M, 
Poirson’s style is even better suited to his present subject than his 
former. Perhaps indeed the Conte de P'archer, in which some few 
rs ago he displayed it almost for the first time, was better still. 
There is, however, in the Vicar more of vignetting, or, to s 
with more strictness of “framing,” than in the Gulliver, and the 
ns 4 of colour wander less lawlessly about the page. Altogether 
the book is an exceedingly pretty one, and admirably suited for 
a present, though no doubt some English readers like their 
Goldsmith better in his native tongue. The biographical notice 
which M. Gausseron has prefixed is pleasantly and sympathetically 
written, and completes the satisfactory presentation of the book. 

Another and a still more elaborate, though a rather less dainty, 
example of M. Quantin’s book-producing powers is rE pe 
l Ecosse, et U Irlande, which is understood to be the first of a new 
“ Monde pittoresque.” It is a large quarto containing six hundred 
admirable engravings, some in the text, some out of it, of every 
conceivable variety of scene and subject. The writer of the letter- 
press, M. P. Villars, has discharged a great and a by no means easy 
task very well indeed, on the whole, avoiding at once tedious 
excess in the direction of statistics and the still more tedious 
jocularity which is the great curse of the modern topographical 
writer. But of course the “cuts” will be the chief attraction of 
the book to most of its readers, and they are excellent of their 
kind. Without aiming at the purely artistic effect of M. Langon’s 
“La rue & Londres” published a year or two ago, they are con- 
siderably more sober, and yet they do not at all neglect the con- 
ditions of artistic value. England naturally has the lion’s share 
of the book, and in England London. But no district is entirely 
neglected, and the very difficult task of apportioning the repre- 
sentation has been well done on the whole. Of course there are 
some errors in the detailed statements of fact, but that was un- 
avoidable. 

The successive volumes of Mme. de Witt’s splendid abridg- 
ment of Les chroniqueurs de la France (Hachette) are always 
timed so as to rank amongst étrennes, and the fourth volume, 
ranging from Monstrelet to Comines, is now before us. Here, we 
suppose in reason as well as from indices and so forth, the 
chroniqueurs proper terminate. But there can be no reason why 
Mme. de Witt should not undertake a new series on the same 
system, to be quarried out of the abundant and interesting memoirs 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century—memoirs which succeed 
the chroniclers proper, and in fact continue them. The feature of 
the book, of course, is its magnificent illustration. This volume. 
for instance, contains eight full-page chromo-lithographs of a kind 
almost unknown in English books, and possessing at least some 
of the beauty of hand illumination. Some of the reproductions 
from the manuscripts (such as the coronation of Henry VI. and 
the admirable picture of “ The King in Council,” with its beauti- 
ful encadrement of arabesque and figure vignettes) could not be 
better done, and ought to remove the most stubborn objections to 
the style, though these objections, it must be confessed, are but 
too likely to recur the first time that the objector sees an English 
chromo-lithograph. These elaborate plates are, however, neces- 
sarily few in number; the woodcuts of all sizes count by hundreds, 
and are of equal merit in their own way. For sheer oddity, the 
large cut from a MS. of Pothon de Xaintrailles on horseback 
beats most things even in medieval drawing. This luxury of 
illustration should not, however, be allowed to distract the 
attention from the excellence of Mme. de Witt’s own work. She 
has succeeded in giving a really valuable history of France, 
almost, if not entirely, in the very words of the authorities on 
which any such history ought to be based, if it is not. 

The taste for oem illustrated books of travel is even 
stronger in France than with us, and it is certainly more often 
gratitied. A travers [ Asie centrale, by H. Moser (Plon), is one of 
the best produced of recent books of the kind. The author, 
though not a Frenchman, writes good and lively French, and his 
photographs, which seem to have been numerous and well taken, 
bave served as the basis for an extensive accompaniment of la 
and interesting woodcuts, The portraits of the Shah, of General 
Tchernaieff, and of other well-known persons, are particularly 
good, and there is a very striking drawing of a Kurd fortress in 
the snow. As for the letterpress, the author seems to have 
wandered about Central Asia with a good deal of freedom, und 
without any awkward accidents. His observation is acute 
enough, if not very profound, and the whole book is a distinct 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

The title of La province a@ cheval, par Crafty (Plon), will 
prepare the reader for the nature of the book; but he may 
perhaps be surprised to find it a large royal octavo. It is 
crammed with designs by its clever author and illustrator, who is 
already known as the author of a companion volume of Paris & 
cheval, as a frequent designer of book-cuts, and as one of the 
Frenchmen who know best how to draw a horse. The book is an 
odd compound of seriousness and facetie, both in letterpress and 
illustrations, There is not a little sound advice to a gentleman, 
not in search of, but in possession of, a horse; and there are also 
many jokes upon him. Probably the jocular part, which is consider- 
ably in excess, will not be the least popular. Let us mention as 
particularly good a capital back view of a group in the plate 
representing horses entering their boxes on the railway :— Une 
féte de famille & Robinson,” P 21, with the plates following on 
the same subject—but, to tell the truth, the list would be too 
long. The book hus as a “turn-over” much of the character of a 
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good volume of Punch, and it has the merits (both rare in French 
comic drawing) of bringing no blush on the cheek of the yo 
mn, and of having its work finished and not merely indreated 
outline. Let it be added that there are nearly four hundred 
, and that almost every one is crammed with drawings, some- 
times half a dozen on the page, and it will be seen that the book 
is more than ordinarily fertile in pastime. 

The smaller illustrated books for children show less, though 
only a little less, of the influence of Miss Kate Greenaway and 
Mr. Caldecott than has been the case of late years. The best of 
MM. Hetzel’s books of this kind is, we think, the Découverte de 
Londres par une bande décoliers francais, illustrated very much 
in his own manner by M. Ernest Griset. The sights of this city 
are burlesqued very good-naturedly and amusingly, and the peda- 

ue who leads the Jande, M. Bonami, has his full share of the 

. We are not quite certain whether the atrocity of M. 
Bonami’s crime, who, having been introduced to a “chasse au 
renard ” by his friends “ les professeurs de King’s College” (which 
of the professors of that respected institution is guilty of this 
sportiveness ?), simply collars the fox much as the late Mr. 

ingsley represents Bishop Synesius as bagging a jerboa, is pro- 
perly appreciated by the author. Our old friend Mlle. Lili is 
represented by her faithful biographer M. Stahl (same publisher) 
as voyaging in Switzerland, and it is noticeable that the designer 
{as usual M, Froelich) has condescended in one place to make 
Lili’s mamma a very pretty woman, and not, as she generally is, 
a mere dowdy. M. Jazet is responsible for the designs of yet 
another-publication of the same firm, L’apprentissage eu soldat, in 
which the mania for teaching infants soldiering is satirized with a 
very light and good-humoured hand. The experiences of that 
be 4 plump young gentleman, M. Jules Poulot, under a sergeant 
with terrible moustaches are vividly depicted in bright hues. 
Lastly, in Le paurre dne, M. Geotlroy supplies the designs to M. 
Stahl’s text. The history is that of a little girl who after an illness 
is ordered a donkey, and of her first ride thereon. The artist has 
shown more originality than we had thought possible in meeting 
the demands of a rather well-worn style. 

These four books are Messrs. Hetzel’s. But here is M. Quantin 
who breaks into the circle of child-providers, and, as is his manner, 
“won't be denied.” We have from M. Quantin quite a bundle of 
little books, illustrated in chromolithography, not of course of un- 
varying excellence, but singularly good on the whole. There are tive 
series. The fifth, and smallest, at the altogether astounding price 
of three-halfpence, gives in each number one of the famous nursery 


songs— Cadet Rousselle,” “* Malbrook,” “ La Mére Michel,” &c.—- 


with six coloured pictures of really remarkable merit. The next 
series is a little larger, and involves the expenditure of no less than 
twenty-five centimes, returning for that outlay the histories of 
Pierrot, of the Puss in Boots, and so forth, A step higher, and 
bang goes fourpence! but in return for that extravagance we get 
# work of art and literature in foolscap quarto, and containing the 
inimitable tailor who killed “Seven at a blow,” “ Le Baron de 
Krack” (a kind of selected Munchausen), and otaer excellent 
matter of a similar kind. Seventy-tive centimes will give us a 
still larger format and an abridgment of Don Quixote or 
Robinson Crusoe, with eight large coloured plates and some 
smaller uncoloured cuts, some of which are really admirable. The 
blanketing of Sancho is worth the money by itself. But we wish 
the abridger had not laid violent hands on the text to the extent 
of giving the Don a happy ending. It is true that by this simple 
expedient the old debate whether Cervantes wrote a tragedy or a 
comedy is settled at once; but then you can settle most debates 
by altering the facts at pleasure. Lastly, millionaires who choose 
to spend one franc twenty-five centimes, or an English shilling, 
may obtain for that sum Ali Baba or Au pays des flewrs, works 
of great price other than monetary. In the first the only fault we 
have to find is that Morgiana is not quite pretty enough, and that 
the amount of hot oil she is pouring ned not kill the most puny 
robber. The personification of the flowers in the other is very 


good ; let us note particularly the group “ Le myosotis, la pensée, | 
et la pervenche.” Out of the range of these series, and of rather a | 


more costly kind, we have received from the same publisher two 
books, La journée de Bébé and Les Bébés des Jardins de Paris, 
which are bound in stiff boards and extremely prettily illustrated. 
Altogether, even in these days of lavish book-producing at cheap 
prices, we have never seen a collection of greater merit. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


T HE ig ee of Quinet’s Letters (1) continues, and continues | 
to 


interesting to students of that amiable and gifted, if 
rather imperfect, man of letters. There are good flashes here and 
there, such as the phrase “ la tartuferie des athées.” But the fall- 
ing off in interest and value as compared with the Lettres a sa 
mere is still noticeable, and the secret of it can —_ nobody. 
Not only have these later letters the preoccupations and the weak- 
nesses of the exile—the somewhat querulous garrulousness of the 
man who would like to be at the centre of things and is not—but 
the editors have not used common care in silting them. The 
have printed merely trivial notes—the regulation thanks for a 
book, the regulation comments on a review, and so forth. Nobody 
could stand this, and Quinet, with whom reticence and compres- 
sion were his least virtues, least of all. 


(1) Lettres dexil. Par E. Quinet. ‘Tome Paris: Calmann- | 


y- 


Two books of theatrical and operatic criticism are before us, 
The larger and more important, M. Schuré’s Drame musical (2), 
is not new, but presents itself revised with a study on Parsifal. 
M. Vitu's collection of premiéres (3) will be useful to the theatrical 
historian, but is exposed to a criticism constantly applicable to 
such reprints. What is the good of solemnly setting down in a 
book that M. Chose and Mme. So-and-so “ tiennent les petits réles 
avec zéle et intelligence”? Next morning, no doubt, Mme, So- 
and-so and M. Chose have a right to see their 
names in the paper, but surely not next year and for all years to 
come, 

Lord Malmesbury's Memorrs have appeared in a French transla- 
tion (4), somewhat abridged, we should think, from the size of the 
book ; but we confess that we have not made an exact collation. 

M. Aubé's book on the Church in the latter half of the third 
century (5) has gone somewhat rapidly into a second edition, 
which it deserves, for it is both learned and sensible. 

Two volumes of what may be called the French Rolls Series are 
now before us, the first (6) being part of the Calendar by countries 
of ambassadors’ instructions between the Peace of Westphalia 
and the Revolution. The second (7) the correspondence of the 
French envoys in England from 1537 to 1542. Neither lends 
itself to brief review, and we shall hope to return to both. 

M. de Bonnierés’s Mémoires d'aujourd hui (8), of which he has 
now collected a second volume, are causeries or long ye 
chiefly, if not wholly, literary, and containing a good deal 
extract and some anecdote. They are very readable and not 
devoid of vigour, though not extraordinarily remarkable for 
subtlety of thought or distinction of expression. 

We are afraid that M. Félix Naquet is not the new poet whom 
they are expecting as earnestly across the Channel as with us. He 
| has read his Légende, and can (half unconsciously) turn it into 

couplets, as somebody turned the Breviary (or was it the Bible?) 
| into rondeaux. He has even at times a tolerable turn of verse 
and words(9). But he is not that new poet. 

M. de Falloux’s essays (10) were well worth reprinting, if only 
because of the long space of time covered by them (the first dates 
from 1842 and the last from 1884) and the variety of their subjects. 
The Count has not written in haste, and he has written about 
things which he knows and which are agreeably varied thi 
agriculture as well as religious liberty, “Sceur Rosalie” as wi 
je _ Dupanloup. Moreover, he has written well about all 
of them. 

To know “Théo-Critt” is to like him (11). Itis true that his 
morality is rather lax even for a cavalry officer, and that he cannot 
be recommended to the young person. But then there is such plenty 
of literature for the young person. As for Théo-Critt, he is in 
his present book less anecdotic than usual (to say that he is graver 
would introduce a totally inappropriate order of ideas), not less 

in need of censorship, but also not less amusing. From one 
| passage in the book we infer that French hotelkeepers in garrison 
| towns have not the admirable method of paying themselves for 
| damages which used to prevail at a certain ancient hostelry in one 
| of our Universities. There the bills used to run “ To share of 

dinner, chablis, sherry, hock, sauterne, champagne, burgundy, 

claret, port, brandy, whisky, gin, mineral waters, and : 

—l, —s, —d.” A man accused of such a fearful list of beve 
| naturally shrank from asking for items, however sure he might be 
| that he had broken nothing except his fast and the walnuts. And 
_8o the breakages remained unchallenged. In France, it would 
| seem, they specify them, which seems a mistake. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


JOW Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in the tedium of ill-health, 

came suddenly on the works of Swift, aud found them very 

good, and how he was led to edit Swift’s prose in a selection 

| which can only be regarded as an ungrateful requital of benefits 
received, are matters too recent to be wholly forgotten. His v 

' convincing demonstration that he is not the elect and Barret ae | 

| editor of Swift is completed in the new volume of the “ Parchment 
| Library,” The Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift (Kegan Pa 
| Trench, & Co,) “The present volume,” he tells us, “is inten 

to supply what was wanting in my Selections from the Prose 

Writings of Jonathan Swift.” As a very great deal was wanting 

in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s book that should be looked for by 

the reader of Swift, the intention of the editor is most laudable, 

and inspires hopes of improvement, which, however, are speedily 


(2) Ledrame musical. Par E. Schuré. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. 
(3) Les mille et une nuits du théatre. Par A. Vitu. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(4) Mémoires d'un ancien ministre. Par Lord Malmesbury. Paris: 
Ollendortt. 
| (5) L'église et (état dans la seconde moitié du troisicme siccle, Par B. 
Aube. Paris: Didier. 
(6) Recueil des instructions données aux ambussudeurs de France. Sudde. 
Par A. Geoffroy. Paris: Alcan. 
* (7) Correspondance politique de MAM. de Castillon et de Marillac, Par 
Jean Kaulek. Paris: Alcan. 
| (8) Mémoires d’aujourdhui. Par Robert de Bonnitres. Deuxidme 
| série. Paris: Ollendortf. 
(9) Haute école. Par Félix Naquet. Paris: Charpentier. 
(10) Etudes et souvenirs. Par le Comte de Falloux. Deuxieme édition, 
Paris: Perrin. 
(11) Journal officier malgré lui. Par Théo-Critt.. Paris: 
| Ollendortf, 
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a He is pleased to say that he has refrained from editing 
wift’s letters in the spirit of Bowdler, not because he repents 
his former course, but because “they did not require the process.” 
This is fortunate, perhaps, for the society of tha ideal drawing- 
room for whom the selection is designed. In extenuation of what- 
ever errors of omission or commission there may be in the volume, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole humbly points to the fate of the compiler 
of hymnaries, who invariably offends “some old lady” by omit- 
ting her favourite hymn, and he consoles himself with the notion 
that he has “sinned in respectable company.” It is clearly his 
opinion, therefore, that the duties of the editor of Swift and of 
the compiler of hymns are identical—a view which endows the 
editor of English classics with unbounded license, and ensures in 
all emergencies the sweet solace of the “respectable company” of 
hymn-book editors. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s “ National Library ” makes an excellent 
start with Macaulay's Warren Hastings, printed in good clear 
ee on good paper. The series, which is edited by Mr. Henry 

orley, is issued in weekly volumes at the price of threepence, 
and will receive, we trust, the encouragement due to so novel and 
meritorious en enterprise. 

A worthy memorial of the recent celebration of the bi-centenary 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes is provided by Mr. 
S. W. Kershaw’s Protestants from France in thew English Home 
(Sampson Low & Co.) The historical matter is carefully com- 
piled from trustworthy sources, and is illustrated by some good 
reproductions of portraits, medals, &c. 

A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings (Blackwood & Sons) is a col- 
lection of essays by Lady John Manners, reprinted from various 
periodicals, that thoroughly merit publication. They treat of 
many subjects connected with social science, such as dress, sanita- 
tion, women’s work, in a spirit of thoughtful sympathy and good 
sense. 

Plain Needlework and Knitting (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) is a 
manual of lessons for use in elementary schools, partly edited from 
the German by Helen Brietzcke and Emily F. Roper. The in- 
struction given by this excellent little book is very simple and 


intelligible, admirably rational in method, and aided by useful 
8. 


m 

. George Challis’s Britain's Slaves (J. & R. Maxwell) is an 
uncompromising specimen of the novel with a purpose. It illus- | 
trates what we are to expect from the operation of Education Acts — 
and all the terrible consequences of compulsory schooling. It is a_ 
stirring story, for all the faults it contains in common with books | 
of its class. 

Forty-five years of colonial government are surveyed in Mr. 
William Gisborne’s New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen (Sampson 
Low & Co.) The book comprises biographical sketches of the 
careers of past governors and prominent politicians of New | 
Zealand, illustrated by vignette portraits, and woven in a coherent 
and workmanlike narrative. 

Among our new editions are the second volume of the “ Cabinet 
Edition” of Mr. J. W. Cross’s Life of George Elivt ; the Essays 
of George Ettot (Blackwood & Sons), unitorm with the Life; 
the fourth edition of Sir Henry E. Roscoe's beautifully illustrated 

rum Analysis (Macmillan & Co.); the eleventh edition of 

. Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics (Longmans & 
Co.); the “ Student’s Edition” of Walter Bagehot’s Postulates of 
English Political Economy (Longmans & Co.); the second edi- 
tion of Mr. E. Vincent Briton’s Some Account of Amyot Brough 
(Seeley & Co.); Washington Irving's Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville (J. & R. Maxwell); Mrs. Elliot's Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily (Bristol: Arrowsmith); Mr. F. H. Deverell's 
The Valley of Andorra, from the French of Elie Berthet (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith) ; Original Comic Operas, by W. S. Gilbert (Chappell 
& Co.) ; Mr. D. Macgregor Crerar’s prettily illustrated anniversary 
poem, Robert Burns (Marcus Ward & Co.); the Year-Book of 
the Church of England (Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark) ; and the 
Rev. F. H. Wood's Echoes of the Night; and other Poems, 
revised and augmented (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Some of the most delightful of Mrs. Ewing's stories for children 
are included in the shilling illustrated edition of A Great Emer- 
gency; and other Tales (G. Bell & Sons). Equally welcome is 
the reissue at the same price of Mrs, Gatty’s I’arables from Nature 
(G. Bell & Sons), with the original illustrations to each of the 
two series. 

The Live Stock Journal Almanac for 1886 (Vinton & Co.), with | 
capital illustrations and many well-written articles on matters 
that concern farmers, breeders, fanciers of poultry and pigeons, | 
thoroughly deserves the much-abused eulogium—* a wonderful | 
ehilling’s worth.” 

The recent partial destruction and abolition of the old county | 
gaol at Northampton incited Mr. Christopher A. Markham to 
compile a History of the County Buildings of Northamptonshire 
(Northampton : Taylor), Mr. Markham’s ‘tract contains much | 
curious matter of archeological and antiquarian interest, illus- 
trated by some old plans and views of the Northampton county 
hall and gaol as they appeared in the middle of the last century. 

Mr. J. 8. Laurie's Children's First Verse Book (Simpkin & Co ) 
is a collection cf pretty, simple rhymes, well adapted to interest | 


sermons by the Rev. Arthur Williamson, entitled Disestablishment 
(Wells Gardner & Co.); a “musical edition” of the Altar 
Hymnal (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; a revised edition of Edmond 
About’s Handbook of Social Economy se gre & Hall); Mr. 
Richard Anderson's Lightning Conductors (EK. & F, N. Spon), the 
third edition ; and a new edition of Mr. Keith Johnston's Physical, 
Historical, Political, and Descriptive Geography (Stanford). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi= 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENt has Leen REMovED from 38 
to 83 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joan Hart, 
83 Sovrnampion Srreer, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Sarcrpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witrtram Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Strvens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,574, DecemBer 23, 1885: 


Mr. Gladstone's Blunder. 
The Reception of the Bid. University Representation. 
The Madagascar Protectorate. 
The Crime of William Sheehan. Spain. 
The Armistice in the Balkans. French Officialdom. 
Leopold von Ranke. Tonquin. New Election Law. 
The Juror’s Bitter Cry. 


The Year. 
Mark Pattison’s Sermons. “Faust” at the Lyceum. 
A London Christmas Day in 1647. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts—The Royal College of Music. 
Chess in 1885. Leo X//I. on Christian Education in England. 
The Rise in the Bank Rate. 

Novello’s Oratorio Concerts. 


Memoirs of Genera! Grant. 
Four Novels. Parkman's Works. 
Beau Brummell. Our South African Empire. 
Early Days of Mulready. The Dwellers on the Nile. 
A History of Prices. Forty Thousand Miles over Land and Water. 
Scientific Meliorism. Tunis. Constitutional Law. 
Isis and Thamesis. The Open Air. 
French Christmas Books—I. French Literature, 
New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,573, DECEMBER 19, 1885: 


Mr. Gladstone's Bombshell—The Duty of the Ministry —Church Reform—Burmah — 
A Classic in Danger — The New Audit at the Admiralty — Egypt — The 
Brmingham Scandal—Oppressed Colchester—Local Government—Tolerable 
Intolerance—Me. Chamberlain on the Elections, 


| Cousins of the Carp—On Some Late Great Victories —Floois in Lower Benga 


The Westminster Play — Germany's Industrial — Distingui-hed 
Amateurs—The Scotch Elections—A New Bi-hop and a Late Dean—The Site 
of St. Paul’s School—The Crystal Palace Concerts. 


Tiresias and other Poems—Weaver Stephen: Odd or Even?—From Korti to 


Khartum--Tartarin Agsin—Mr. Cowen’s Speeches—Some Books on Cookery 
and Wine— hristmas Books—The Australian Abroad — French Literatare—New 
Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


very young children. The most recent addition to “ Morley's 

Universal Library” (Routledge & Co.) is the Jistory of Thomas | ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ellwood, the friend of Milton, and a frank and simple-minded | . 

fal ise h “HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
We have received Mr. H. Greenwood’s useful and concise hand- gompleted few days be‘ore he a died. XOW ON at the DORE 


Our Land Laws as they are (Sanpson Low & Co.); four Pictures. Frou Ten to Six daily.’ 1s. 
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NEW ATHENZUM CLUB, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall 

The Committee of ONE HUNDRED ADOTTION AE, 
fee. Annual ‘Tuwn Memvers, £4 ; Country 
Members, £2 be made to the SECRETARY. 


~ By Onver. 


Bend SOCIETY. —NOTICR of REMOVAL from 
be Sy Bond Street. On ond after ESDAY, the 29th inst., the new Gallery avd 
Society will be OPEN to MEM BERS and the PUBLIC at 19 St. James's Street, 
letters should in future be address« 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


WITIL DAIRY MIXED F ARM OF _500 ACRES ATTACHED FOR 
RACTICAL INSTRUCTIO 
Established by Bevel 1815, for the Professional of Land Owners and 
Uccup.ers, Land sgcn's, Surveyors, Intend .nz Colonists, &c, 
President—His Grace the Duke of RICIIMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

Commitice of Management. 

The Right Hon, the Ear! of DUCIE, Chairman. 

The Right Mon. the Rarl BATHURST. 

The Right Hon. Sir MICUAEL E. HICKS-BEACII, Bart., M.V?. 

Lieut.-Col. R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B. 

GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq. 

AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOUN EDMONDS, Esq. 

Major T. W. CHESTER MASTER. 

M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE FARM, and DAIRY. Todoor and Outdoor Courses of In- 
struction, including all branches ot Practical Dairying, with List of Scholarships, Certificates, 
Diploma. &c., apply to the Prixcira. 

NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, February 2. 


Rain COLLEGE.—SIX SCIIOLARSHIPS in June 


A. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, Candidates to be under 


rteen on January 1, 18-6.— for turther particulars, apply to the Kev. the WAgDEN, 


Fo 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ReYAL INDIAN ENGINEE RING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL. STAINE 
The course of study Is arranged to fit un E NGINEER for employment J Europe. India, or 
the Colonies, FIFTY-FIVE SCUDENTS will be admitted m Se; r 1886. For Com- 
tition the bene of State will offer Fifteen Appointments in x7 Public Works 
partment, and Two in oe Indian Telegraph Department. — For particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the College 


COLLEGE, we AV ISTOCK, DEVON.— 


FEDGBASTON ¢ CHURCH of ENGLAND COLLEGE for 
GIRLS, Limited. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Reverend the Lond BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


‘The COUNCIL of this College, which is about to be established in Edzbaston. . will ety 
ere invited to apply tor further particulars the Colmore 
are invii apply u — more 
Birmingham. 


(TUDOR-HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, Forest Hill, Sydenham. 

try and Kemshead,” J ohn Brockley, Diehl Signor G 
fessor Fontanier, Dr. Ferrors, &c. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
Head- Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A 
In Lower School Boys can be prepared for any Public School ; in Ure fe 
xamination, Professional or Business Life. Great Success with BOYS ‘foo Cpabite 
,——- ¥ wanting more individual attention or special trainmg. Splendid Buildings and 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—HENRY ST. 
CLAIR FEILDEN., M.A., and MALCOLM M. A., prepare BOYS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NAVY, &e.—For prosp apply to Ma 
Heap, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 


nie tom GRAMMAR SCHOOL, a.p. 1595. 
Sixty miles from London (Midland. and L.&N.-W.R.) New School Buildines, erected 

Tennis end Fives Courts. Workshop, A detached 

Reports, ke., apply to H. E. PLATT, M.A., Head Master. 


QORYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
The NEXT TERM The ifechanical Course. The 
Civil Engineering RAC opens ‘The Colonial Section.” 
Particulars of the undersigned, in the Library, Ce penal Palace. 
Fr. J. SHENTON, Superi 


* ! Department. 
GEAFIELD SCHOOL, NEW BRIGHTON, Cheshire.— 


Miss STALEY (Cambridge Hizher Honour Certificate) and Miss BLANCHE STALEY | 


«Graduate in ploneuss, Girton Coliege, Cambridge), receive BOYS to prepare tor admission 

and ———— at the Public Schoo's. Bracing sea air. Special care taken of delicate boys. 

—Keleren nsof Lichfield and Wells. Canon Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek, 
Zambridge. Professor Max Miller, Oxford, Professor Williamson, F.R.S., Dublin, &e. 


Onn and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the | 


SRyVAuceMERT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Central Institution, Exhibition 


the direction of Prof. Hrxnict, Uxwiy, M Inst. C.E., Prof 
N.F.R.S., and Prof. Au 
BN E RTRANCE EXAMINATION win t be held on Tuesday, January 12, 1886, and on the 
ree fol 
For farther particulars apply at Exhibition Road. S.W.. or at Gresham College, EC. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


SouTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 


ANTED, in London, during January, a competent 

LOGIC, sTRUCTSR ECONOMY, an ENGLisit 
an NGL SITIO 

dy letter, with terms and full par. leuiara, to G. D., care of Mr. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


SANITARY INSPECTIONS. 


ISTIMATES 
FOR TS F CHARGE, ARRAN 
A 
ND VE ION. 
Henay Carrer, 
THE SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY, 

415 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Telegraph: “Sanitation, Lonpon.” 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


MISSION TO 
DEEP-SEA 
FISHERMEN. 


(HE spiritual and philanthropic effort organized in 1881 

on behalf of the thousands of Smacksmen who—with very brief 
intervals of rest—are engaged all the year round in the Deep-Sea Trawling 
Fleets, has, by the blessing of Almighty God, proved of the utmost 
value. 


| Five Mission Vessels are cruising amongst the North Sea Trawling 
Fleets. 12,000 Smacksmen are engaged all the year round in providing our 
| tables with fish. These men, who for us toil through furious blast and 
' sleety storm—who hazard their lives and fall victims, hundreds of them, to 
the pitiless waves, that markets at home may be well supplied—may rightly 
claim some small share in the privileges we so richly enjoy and so highly 
prize. 
THIS THEY CAN ONLY HAVE THROUGH THE PRESENCE OF 
THE MISSION VESSELS, 


carrying to the fishermen the message of Divine mercy and pardoning love, 
bringing the pleasure of books to while away the weary hours, affording relief 
in case of sickness and injury, and cheering and brightening dull and 
monotonous lives by their presence and ministry. 


“While no end of high personages are discussing the question 
of floating grog-ships in the North Sea (called coopers), and 
whether fishing smacks may or may not be allowed to take to 
sea tobacco out of bond, I learn that the ‘ Mission to Deep-Sea 
Fishermen’ has cut the knot, and that fishermen can now buy 
tobacco from the Mission smacks, and therefore need not go to 
| the coopers any more, unless they really feel under the neces- 
sity of exchanging some one else’s property—that is to say, their 
owner’s blocks, tackle, and other gear—for bad grog. I should, 
if I were an owner, discharge any skipper or second hand who 
goes to the cooper after this date. 


“The ‘ Mission,’ it seems, can work with the carnal arm as 
well as with the spiritual. Their smacks could not under the 
English Revenue Laws be allowed to take tobacco from an 
English port. Therefore they take it from a Dutch port, having 
first sent it there by steamer in the way of trade, and got the 
duty off. Good thanks are due to the ‘ Mission.” Make the 
*copers’’ trade unprofitable, say I, and unless he goes to sea 
| for pastime, which is not likely, his presence and smack will 
cease to adorn the Dogger Bank.” 

“* Nautical Magazine,”” December 1885. 


“The Mission Smacks are doing in the North Sea a grand work, worthy 
of the support of a great maritime nation like England ; and I believe that 
the results of their effort, great as they are in the present, will, if only sup- 
ported liberally by the public, be of untold value in the future.” 

E. Binxseck, Esq., M.P. 


A Missionary writes :—“I boarded the coper Kenan, of Ostend, and 
found the captain busy supplying his customers with spirits and tobacco, 
I expressed surprise on seeing that he had trawling gear, and reminded 
him that when I visited his vessel three years ago he did not fish. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ he said, ‘our trade is not what it used to be, for there are so many 
teetotallers now. It’s these Mission ships that do it, and if there are many 
more of them THERE'LL SOON BE NO COPERS,’” 


From our standpoint this is good news, indeed, and the Committee 
earnestly hope the Christian public will soon place it in their power to 
despatch a MISSION VESSEL TO EVERY FLEET, 


“1 have the greatest respect and regard for the work done by the 
Mission. Their work on board ship in the North Sea is not only most 
remarkable, but most gallant in those who are conducting it.”— Vide 
Speech of Joun Burns, Esq., Chairman of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Gifts of Books, Tracts, and Periodicals are most acceptable. The demand 


for Cuffs and Mufflers being very great, the Director will gladly send 
sampl:s to any ladies willing to assist in supplying them to the Mission. 


FUNDS ARE GREATLY NEEDED. 


E. J. MATHER, Director, 
181 QUEEN VICTORIA 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES 


Patrons, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. | 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. STONE, 
FrxanciAt InFrorMatiox, JuNE 1, 1885: 
Total Funds £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income £354,686 | 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,524,560 | 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as 
a ates importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure 


1—THE SECURITY. 
Funds of the Society now ne —— of THREE MILLIONS AND 
te 


The 
yielding an ag f £4:1:2 percent. The income 
eed is upwards of THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 


2.—MORTALITY. 

The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have 
been expected under the Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s 
Rates of Premium are based. 5 aoe 


This Society being purely MUTUAL, has no Proprietors, and consequently all 
the Profits are divided amongst the Assured Members. The ELEVENTH QUIN- 
ENNIAL BONUS will be declared on June 1, 1886, when results equally 
Wourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 
4.—MANAGEMENT. 
The Society neither employs Agents nor allows Commission for the introduction 
of new business. The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 :4:1 
per cent. on the total income, 


F. B. WYATT, Actuary. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 


Copies of the my sixth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Pro- 
&c., may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2, SaNcrvany, 
ESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE YAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


AND GENERAL LiFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies, 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide dues not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; ner of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within oue year from the 
date of the Policy. 

TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 


LEGAL 


Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the bh ghest kaown security. ‘The Policies are indisput«ble. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will 
be made as at 3lst December, 1586. 

The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
on application, 

Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other A pproved Securities, 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, London, F.C. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 


Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Law Courts Brancu—2l FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
. Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 

i net ake, 
Cane Kt. Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 
es Devas. B. Martin, sq. 

James Goodson, $. Hoye Morley, Esq. 


tus Prevost. Esq. 


chard 
bel fib 
Manager of Fire Department—F . J. MAKSDEN, 
and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
paid up and invested 


oho. 7. Hamilton, Henry Joha Norman, Esq, 
meson David Powell. Esq. 


Policies which expire at Christmas should be renewed at the Lead Office, or 
Agents, ou or beiore Jan 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £4,00,00. CLAIMS PAID...... £6,/500,000, 
PROFITS DECLARED, 


Immediate Pa: t of Clai 
Economic M ‘Liberal © diti rge Bonuses. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LON DON. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 
Total Invested 
of the Company's business enables it to on the most 
lave DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life Insurance and Annuities at moderate 


he LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS of 35s. per cent. per annum on sums assured on 


the new Yurticipating class has been declared at each valuation. I’vlicies effected before the close 


S OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for odes Travel, and Occupation.— Malntaining Policies in force. 
Policies:—-Prompt ayment of Cla 
Orrices : Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Edinburgh, 
Birm ingham, and Newcastle. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


Taw LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET LONDON. Instituted 1823. 


| Of this year will partici pate fee for fall pax ments in tue division as at December 31, 1888, 


Assets on December 31, £5,375 995 
Income 1884... 454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1884..........- ase 14,208,926 
Rev allotted for the five years e 

Reversionary hitherto allotted . 6,889,937 


r cent. of the Income. 
,and Rates of Extra 


The Expenses of Management. including Commiss‘on, are under 4! 

The Limits of Free ‘Travel and Residence have been iargely exten 
Premium reduced. 
mT, granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, and on other approved 

uriti 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

Claims paid on proot of death Title. 
e Com mission allowed to Solicitors an m Assurances effected through their intro- 

juction. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE BERDEEN_3 KING STREET. 
INCUME ant FUNDS (iss4). 


teres 
Accumulated £2,993,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY. 

Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, ‘Total Iavested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General 


PHE@ENIX F RE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON, —Fstoblishe: 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 
J with promptituce and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACVUNALD 


| ONDON AND GENERAL PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
COMPAN x. ne tablished over a Quarter of a Century.) 
4 LEICESL ER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, 
oims £110,000 has ak. alreauy Tle in Claims under Policies on the Books of the above 
‘company. 
For an ‘tuses, Proposals, and all information as to rates apply to the Chief Office, or any 
of the Company's Agents. 


} Joint Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable % demand. TWO per 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when net drawn below £50. ‘The Bank undertakes, 
free of charge, the Custody of Securities aud Valuabies; the Collection of “pills of Exchange, 
Dividends, ‘and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stoe ks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notesissued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 

. post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Maa «ger. 


B* SRLIN. — EVUCATIONAL HOME, West-Knd suburb; 
Kurfuerstenstrasse 112; healthy climate ; large, airy house; religions training. —Mi 
W.ST. AUBYN, dears in the family of J: Walter. Esq.. M _P., receives Ten 
Young Ladies. French dent governess. English not spoken. Berlin has now first 
»dvantages for study of Music, Painting, Languages. Inclusive terms, 60 to 100 Guineas.— 
Testimonials, Prospectus, &c., from Miss ST. AUBYN, St. John’s School, Jeatherhead. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mr. A. MAX WILKINSON, M.A., Harrow 
and Oxford, receives BOYS from Eight to Fourteen years ofage, to prepare for the Public 
Schools.—F, or prospectus and reierences address, Manningham House, eads, Eastbourne. 


KASIDE EDUCATION.—CL: ASSICAL and MODERN 

SCHOOL, Lyme Regis, Dorset. NEXT TERM will begin Thursday, January 23. 
Boarders 50 Guineas per annum. 

_Master— Z. EDWARDS, late Scholar of Wadham, B.A. Oxon. 


FGVERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTI( IN, whether trivial or 
important, is accurately answered by the UNIVE hsaL KNOWLEDGE and 
ATION OFFICE, 19 Sout Street, Bivomsbury Square, London, W C. 

es, ls. and upwards, with sc asp for reply. This institution has access to all th he best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. Write for prospectus, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS. 
TUROUGHOUT on MUEDVER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best and most 
(uch Pr ees; no extra charve Jor time given. Large, usefu 


k to select from, ustrated rived atalozue. with Terms, post free. 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, anu Morwell Street, W. Esiabiished Isé 


CHARING cROSS-: “HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 


THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this defivit, and ermanently reduce it, either 
Donations and Annual Subseri;tions, or Logact ies for Investment. 
LITERARY 


IRESIDE COMFORT. —JOHN C ARTER'’S 
MACHINE and TABLE | Patented) for holding a book, lamp, meals. &c., in any posi- 
tion, and screen: re the face from the tire. Deliciously luxurious, Price from £1 1s, Drawings. 
free. JOHN CA RTER, 6A New Cavendish 1 Street, ortland Place, » W. 


NVALID FURNITURE.—JOHN CARTER'S SPINAL 
COUCHES, ofjestehle to any inclination, £3. Mechanical Chair, with leg rest, £8 1's. 
Reclining Boards ( lor Spinal Curvature, £1 3s, "Bed Baths, £1 1s. Portable Water-closets. 
‘al - ir and Water Cushions, post 
CAR’ 6a New Cavendish Street, Portiand Place, London, w. free.—JOHN 


ue ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the Sea Shore. Air 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


OSEPH GILLOTT’s STHEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers. 
throughout the 


T° LITERARY SOCIETIES and others.—A large ROOM on 


] 


| 
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14th January, 1886.—Sale of Wines of the Highest Class. 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & ©O., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. 


Dunstan’s Hill, London, have received instractions to Sell, without 
reserve, at the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, on goes the 14th 
January, 1888, at One o'clock, the following splendid stock of WINES, viz. :— 


600 dozen bottles and 100 dozen half bottles of Pommery and Greno’ 's 1880 
Champagne. 
320 dozen botties and 7 dozen magnums Perrier Jouet 1880 Champagne. 
§20 dozen Modét and Chandon’s Brat Imperial 1880 Champagne. 
§00 dozen Mott and Chandon’s Extra Cuvée Imperial (1880) Champagne. 
103 dozen Pol Roger 1874-1877 Champagne. Also about 
1,000 dozen of choice ts, viz. 
Chateau Léoville ; Cliitean Rauzan; Ch. Mouton Rothschild; Ch. Dauzac; 
Ch. Calon and in. Lafite, vintage, 1870. 
Ch. Dauzac, 1865; Ch. Palmer, 1874. 
Ch. Pontet Canet, 1872. 
Ch. Lafite, Ca. Margaux, and Ch. Latour, 1875 ; and 
450 dozen pints Ch. Lagrange, 1877. Also 


250 dozen of the following splendid Sherries:—Solera, 1860; Waterloo, 1815; | 


Solera, 1827; Palma; Amontillado; Noah and Fine Macharnudo; and 200 dozen 


of Port Wine, vintage 1847, 1851, 1853, — 1868. Shipped by Messrs. Sandeman, | 


Smith, Woodhouse, and Quarles Harris, All particulars and samples may be had 
in due course from the Auctioneers. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 


Waters.” 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


Latest Price List of 
Wines, Spirits, and 
Liqueurs 
on 


BARTON & CO. 


59 ST. JAMES'S ‘STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 


ROWLAN DS’ hair. It contains no lead or poisonous 
MACASSAR ingredients, and can also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOR, 
OIL for fair and golden-haired people and 

AS* FOR 


children, Sold everywhere. 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT. 


Baron Liebig begs to caution the Public that his guarantee 
refers exclusively to 


COMPANY’S 
MEAT, 


GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s signature in blue 
ink across label. BARON 


L IEBTIG disclaims connexion with other. 
nas. 

PENINSULAR and ORII aN TAL STEAM N AVIGATION 
COMPANY 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HEI a oe MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSLKALIA, & 
SPECIAL RETUKN TICKE: rs. 


Departures for— Fortn’ 
rom 
CALCUTTA. MADRAS end CEYLON. | 
+++ Urrom Brindisi, Mondays. 


From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ....4 Thursdays, 12.30 P.M. 


From Brindisi, Mondays. 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and) 
Ovrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON RUE LE PELETIER, PARIS 7 RUE 
NOAILLES. MARSEILLES. 


‘THE NEW SOUTH WALES MORTGAGE LOAN and | 
AGENCY. COMPANY, Limited, 
Capital, One Million. Subseribed, £522,800, 
LONDON DirecTors, 

Sir Henry Barkly. K.C.B., G.C.M.C, Alexander M* Arthas, MP. 
Lord George G. Campbell. Jolin Henderson. E 
Alexander Lawrie, J. Namsay-1.’ Esa F.RS.E. 
COLONIAL BOARD AT N.S.W. 


Christopher Kolleston, 
The DIRECTORS toa pomoumce that they REC Eel MONEY on DEPOSIT, and that 
wy 1 RATE of INTERES 4) per cent, per annum, 
Apply to to London offices, 90 Cannos Street, E 


BUILDING. GROUND, CITY of LONDON,.— 
The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City "of Landen will meet in the Guild- 
of said City on ‘Tue January 26, 1846, at visely, to 
for taking on Building Leases for a term o veral Plots of very 
eluate Freehold Ground, situate in Long Lane, ciose to the Ccuual’ Meat Market, Smith- 


lurther particulars, with condition: and printed forms of proposal, may be had onapplica- 
tion at this Office, where a plan of the ground may also be seen. aa 
The Commissioners do not bind dhamenlves to aceept the highest or an 
Persons making proposals must attend personally or by a duly AnD on the 
above- at Half-past Twelve o'clock precise:y, and the parties whose oflers are 
accepted will be required to execu: and bene the time 
posals must be endorsed on the outs de ender tor Ground, Long a a. be 
€elivered in, addressed to the undersigned, befure Twelve o'clock on the said day o' 


EXTRACT of. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 


| 


As used in Paris, In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other. 5 lbs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY,274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. The Borouzh, London Bridge. | Manchester—%3 MarketSt. 
le Grove, W. Brighton— 147 North Street. Bristol Corn Street. 
Kinz’s Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Prestou— Fishergate. 
42 Great fitchtield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon. Canon 
Worcester Cathedral, writes : “ The spectacies are all I could desire, and my eyes .eet strong 


already; Ll only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill » ears ago Lest “ew 4 
| from Sir Julius Benedi: t, Dr. Radcliffe, Consulting Physician, 
dee LAURANCE 


Melntyre, Esq., Q.C., M.P. ; F. D. Dixon-Hartiand. Esq., M. ) 
F.5.8., Oculist Optic ian, 1a OLD BOND STREET, valiy his impro 
Spectacles to assist strengthen the weakest -izht. Pam ree. 

RANCHES : 6 POULTRY, E.C. ; Buildings, MANCHESTER, 
and 5 Corporation St BIRMINGHAM 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTIL 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL —- MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured ty THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY, 
Loxpox DrroT: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Patterns, Prices, and Pa:ticulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


NOTICE.—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


BRINSMEADS' PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT, including the Patent Tone Compensator. This Piano bas 
received the highest awards whenever and wherever it has been 
exhibited. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post | free, 


ARTISTIC PAPER-HAN GINGS. 


In the Finest Colours and most varied designs. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING 
AND DECORATING. 


~GOLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


Office, Guildhall ; HENRY 
1885. Prineipal Cierk. 


76 ro 80 OXFORD STREET, 
FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 


COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—“It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.” —Sir Cas, A. CAMERON, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &e. 


BOOKS, &c. 


[He SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and ‘America ececenee 
& JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 
Plscount, Sd. in the 1s. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 
Catalogues of New, Surplus, and Second-hand Books, om application. A Special 
Catalogue of handsome Giit-books at greatly reduced prices. 
JOUN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
30 Oxford Street, London. 


CuEAP BOOKS. GILBERT & FIELD allow | $d. discount 
in the chilitng off the published prices of all New Books, School Prizes, Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, Church Services, Annuals, Diaries, Pocket-books, Peerages, &c. A large 
and choice in handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for 
plaved in show-rooms to select from. Export apd country punctu executed. 
ALBERT & FIELD, 6 MOORGATE STREET, London, E.C. Catalogues gra 
ISCOUNT, 3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. au the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Pr: Services, ac. 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogu 


95 PER CENT. DISCOUNT for CASH. — HARRISON & 
SONS’, of 59 Pall Mall, NEW CATALOGUE of all the pmoartent NEW BOOKS, 
now ready, Post-free on ap Heation. dag receipt. Disceuut on 
Stationery and Fancy Goods 10 per C 

Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE ! HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
LPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the Universi of Berlin, Translated by 
Pane ORTH, of the Inver Temple, Esq., Barrister-at- 
London; WILLIAM & Sons, Limited, a7 Fleet Street. 
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Now ready, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY 1886. 
CONTENTS : 
A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. By W.E. Nonnis, (To be continued.) 
THR “GREVILLE MEMOIRS.” 
A LUMP OF CLAY. 
ON THE VERGE OF A TRAGEDY. 
“OH,—MADAME!” (Conclusion.) 
AN IRISH WIT. 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Rippett. (Conclusion.) 
SIMILES. 
PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By Mrs. 
Lintox. (To be con:inued.) 
*,° Cases for binding the volumes of “TEMPLE BAR” can be obtained of all 
Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Price 2s. 6d, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. DCCCXLIII., JANUARY 1886, 
CONTENTS: 

MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. PartI. By Lacrence OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER FROM AN UNKNOWN LIFE. 

JANE TAYLOR. 

THE CRACK OF DOOM. Part VI. 

WILD-BOAR SHOOTING NEAR THE HEATHEN WALL OF TUE VOSGES. 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part X. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN “ ATTACHE.”  Conclusi 1 daire. Pereyve, 
Chocarne, Guizot, 1861—Napoleon’s Fatal Year, Ollivier’s Ministry, 189—Charles 
Lever—Interview with the Emperor Napoleon I1I.—Caroline Norton, 1868—Countess 
Guiccioli and Byron—Allegra—Comtesse Haussonville—Franco-German War, 1370. 

THE GRATEFUL GHOSTS. 

FACING THE RESULT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Chapters V._VIII. By W. H. Mactock. 
THE PLAGUE OF TONGUES. By H.D. TRaiu. 
PERSIA AS AN ALLY. By Captain A. C. Yate. 
POETRY AND POLITICS: a Reply. By W.J. 
PAROCHIALISM OR IMPERIALISM. By an Ex-LipeRat M.P. 
FREDERI MISTRAL. By ARTHUR Symons. 
COLONIAL GOVERNORS. By WILLIAM 
Tap CusermaL INSTITUTION OF THE TURKISH ARMY. By Anprew T. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH LAND PROBLEM. By Jouy Swany. 
MY ELECTION EXPERIENCES. By Lady Jouy MANNERS, 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST MANGUVRE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Now ready, 1s. 4d.; post free, Is. 7d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY 1836, 


Is fully Illustrated. Amongst the Contents are: 


THE CITY OF TEHERAN. II. (Profusely Illustrated.) 8S. G. W. BexJauiy. 
FEATHERED FORMS OF OTHER DAYS. R. W. Saurevor. 
TYPICAL D°GS—POINTERS. J.8. Wiss and J. W. Munson. 

A FRENCH PAINTER AND HIS PUPILS. Carotvs Duras, 
JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. III. Mary H. Foors. 

THE CLOVERFIELDS’ CARRIAGE. Frank R. 
SOME EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS. W.J.LinToN. 

VERDI, THE COMPOSER. (Front Portrait.) Frepk. A. Scuwas, 
TROUBLE ON LOST MOUNTAIN. Jog. C. Harris. 

THE LESSON OF GREEK ART. CHARLES WALDSTRIN. 

THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN. Gen. Joun Popr. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. vi Waneas Lee Goss. 


&e. &c. &e. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 
London : Fkeperick Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ow ready, 1s.; post free, ls. 2d 


ST. NICHOLAS: a Me zine for Young Folks, for JANUARY, 
1886, is fully Illustrated, and contains :— 
—~LADY CATHERINE MANNERS. From a Painting by Sir Josaua 
EYNO 
CHRISTMAS EVERYDAY. W.D. Howe 1s. Illustrated by his Little Daughter. 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. III. Frances H. Burnett. 
MY GRANDMOTHER'S CURISTMAS CANDLE. 


CAPTAIN BRIGHT EYES AND LADY QUICK EAR. Heveys Jackson (“ I. H.") 
NICK WOOLSON’S RIDE. Rose H. Laturop. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. I.,IL,III. Horace E. ScuppEr. 
BIG HANS AND LITTLE HANS. H. H. Bovesen. 
SANTA CLAUS ON SNOW-SIIOES. Soruig May. 
CHRISTMAS STARS. A. BELLEW. 
THE BROWNIES TOBOGGANING. Pacwer Cox, 
&e. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 
London: Freperick & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


H. BuTTer- 


Now ready. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE,. 


THE ARGOSY, 
For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 


. LADY VALERIA : a New Serial Story. Chapter 
How Edrie’s Fortune was Told— What Edrie Found in the City. 
Chapter 4. The Golden Minutes. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 


8. A TRAGEDY. By Jouxyy LupLow. 

3. GOOD MORROW. By G.B. Stuart. 

4. UEDER NORTHERN SKIES. By CHARLEs W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With Illustra- 
ions. 


5. IN THE BORDERLAND. 
6. THE NEXT. 
7. MISS JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL. 
8 WHY? 
® A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. By Cuarves Hervey. 
10. JAMES WILDING'S SUMMONS. 
Monthly, 6d. 


“* The Argosy sails over golden seas.""— Datly Telebraph. 
“*The A = is b. st and cheapest Of ou 
“ Johnny L low's stories are per.ect of their kind.""—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


No. I. now ready, post free, 5s. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by DEMETRIUS BOULGER. 


CONTENTS : 
1, THE RESTITUTION OF GWALIOR FORT. By Sir Leret Grirrix, K.C.S.h 
2. THE CHRISTMAS TREE. By Sir Grorer Birnpwoop, C.S.I. 
3. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD STKATHNAIKN. By Sir Owen Burne, K.C.S.I. 
4. HOBSON, JOBSONIANA. By Colonel YuLE, C.B. 
5. CHINA AND BURMAH. By Professor DoveLas. 
6. THE TURKS IN PERSIA AND THE CAUCASUS. By Professor VamBéry. 
7. EARLY ENGLaee ENTERPRISE IN THE FAR EAST. By Demeraivs 


8. THE CHILDHVUOD OF AKBAR. By Colonel MALLEsox, C.S.I. 
9. THE CHINESE BRAVE. By J. Geonrcx Scorr (Shway Yoe). 
REVIEWS. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MONTILY, SEVENPENCE. 


(THE LADIES’ T TREASURY. Edited by Mrs, Warren. 
The part for JANUARY, 1586, will contain : 

A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE OF EIGHT EVENING COSTUMES IN THE 
NEWEST STYLE OF FASHION, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED IN PARIS FOR 
“THE LADIES’ TREASURY.” 

A DESIGN FOR COLLAR, IN BRAID LACE, 0K 

A COLOURED EXORAVING OF IIUMMING BIRDS, AND DESCRIPTION. 

MARRIED BY SPECIAL LICENCE. By the Author of * Lovely Lesbia,.” 

JANUARY AND ITS TRADITIONS. By the Eviror. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. DISTAFF. By Baroness Swirt. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A HUSBAND. By Rev. E. J. Hagpy. 

THE GHOST OF DAME DURDEN. By Miss Conpe. 


ATIVE sot SCIENTIFIC GARDENER, AND THE INFANT JAMES 
rT. ustrati 
Laat Q.: an Amusing Love Story. By the Author of “ Joseph the Jew.” 
NEEDLEWORK. With Illu.trations, 
FASHIONS. [Illustrated in Black and White. 
NOTES ON DRESSMAKING AND DRESSES. 
ARDENTNG COOKERY, NOTICES OF BOOKS, CHESS, PASTIME, NOTIC 
London : Bemrose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey, E.C, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XX XI. 


ti CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: 


A NOVELIST'S FAVOURITE THEME, 

SAMANALA AND ITS SHADOW, 

IN THE REKKA HOHLE. 

GREY WETHERS. 

COURT ROYAL. By Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” Chap. 37. 

A Sister of Mere Ret @ Snail Chap 
Cheek Senior. by Du Mavaign. 
_ London; Saitu, ELpgER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


for STRAND IMPROVEMENT.—See THE 
BUILDER for thi k ; also Design for a T dem 

The London Pavilion ; An’ Old: Kent Cottage "Subsiden 
Tunnel; English Homes of the Seventeenth n= (Architectural Association Meeting) ¢ 
= Prince of Wales at the Lambeth Vsenery b A Lae Sewage Purification Process, xc. 


HEMANS (C. 1.) HISTORIC and MONUMENTAL ROME. 


By the same Author. 


A HISTORY of MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIANITY and SACRED 
ART, from A.D. 900 to 1500, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 


WILLIAMS & NonGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinbu 


122 pp. 8vo. sewed. 24, 


PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE. Being the “ Aristotelian” 


oe for 1885, Seventh Session of the Society. By Suapworta H. Hopgsox, 


& | Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ‘om 


Monthly, 1s. ; or 12s. per annum, post free. 


[THE EXPOSITOR, for JANUARY, commencing a New 
Volume, will contain a Fine Etching, by MAN«SS&, of Professor GODkT, of Neuchatel. 
CONTENTS : 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR : Lessons from the Epistle to the Hebrews. I. The Trials 
of a New Age. By Rev. Canon WxsTcorr, D.D. 

BISHOP LIGHTFOOT ON THE GuuyrsEnnss OF THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 
By Professor A. HARNACK, Ph.D., 

THE COSMOGONY OF GENESIS. Rev. yw Daiver, D.D. 

THE BANE AND THE ANTIDOTE. By Rev. ALEXANDER Mactaages, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND WINE. By Prof. Franz Devirzscu, D.D., Leipziz. 

THE _PHYSICAL CAUSES OF THE DESTEVS TION oF TUE CITIES OF THE 

PLAI Principal Sir J. W. Dawsox, LL.D., F.R.S 

THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW BIBLICAL MANUSCRIPT. By Professor G. T. 

STOKKs, M.A. 


London: Hoppgr & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Just out. 
THE GLADSTONE UMBRELLA ; or, Political Dainties. 
Fourteen humorous Plates by F. and A. L. Oblong 4to. 2s. 6d. 
15 Piccadilly, London, 
day is published, 1s, 


(THE CONSTITUTION L YEAR. R-BOOK and POLITICIAN’S 
WILLIAM meinen & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
at 38s. to the dat. Super-royat svo. cloth 
Full Catalogues ot other favourites offered at specially reduced 


— London : Hannisox & Soxs, 50 Pall Mall. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


“LIMITED, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; ann 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FOR THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
TASTEFULLY BOUND BY THE BEST WORKMEN. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately ; in half-morocco, &c. 


LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MARION’S MARRIED LIFE. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart,” “Sir John,” &c, 8 vols, 


THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Vioter Fane, 


Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage” &c. 3 vols. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG, By 


PaMELA SneypD, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 2 vols. 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. By Jouy 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. By Dartey Date. 
3 vols. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 
DurFrep, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Third Edition now ready, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
M®. GLADSTONE: Fifty-five Years; a Retrospect and 
Prospect. By GzonGe ANTHONY Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton. 
London : W1LL1AM Ripewar, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Price 5s. 
A he GOLDEN GATE and SILVER STEPS, with BITS of 
a ,Bouxp ABOUT. A Prosey-Versey-Medley for Young People of all Ages. 


London : E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CQO.’S LIST. 


Second Edition, cap. 8vo. handsomely printed in red and black, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


HIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMERICAN LEADS and 
the PLAIN-SUIT ECHO. By “ Cavenvisu,” Author of “ The Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Whist " &e. 


Fifteenth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 
(THE LAWS and PRINCI PLES of WHIST. The Standard 
Work on Whist. By “Cavenpisu.” Greatly enlarged and reyised throughout. 
‘ap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


LAwWs of SHORT. WHIST. Edited by J. L. BaLpwin ; and 


a Treatise on the Game, by JAMES 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, extra a 6d. 


of WHIST. By Dr. Porz, F.R.S. An 


ifie and Intell 1 Aspects of the Modern Game. 


 Phird Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE LAWS of ECARTE: adopted by the Turf and Portland 
Revised throughout. 


Clubs. With a Treatise on the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By J. Bennett Edited by 


ir} all With upwards of 200 tandard Work on 


dD", LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CONDENSED 
Wiolesaie only of the meat cases. 


Taos. De La Rug & Co., Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


Stationers. 
Publ: 


XUM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.S 


Handsomely Illustrated Books and Editions de Luxe 
suitable for Presentation. 


LIFE and REMINISCENCES of GUSTAVE DORF. 
Compiled from materials supplied by Doré’s Relations and Friends, and from 
Personal Recollections, with many Original unpublished Sketches, and 
Selections from Doré's best published Lilustrations. By BLancus 
1 vol. large 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 

“ This notice has already run to undue length, and must here be os epngiutet with a cordial 
recommendation toall our readers to pos.ess themseives of this memoir." —Spectator. 


CITY BALLADS. By Author of 


“ Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Festivals,” &c. Small 4to, with numerous Full-page 
and smaller Woodcuat Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, i2s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D-. 
Buiackmore. Containing yy Full-page and other Illustrations by Mr. 
F. Armstrong, Mr. W. Small, Mr. Boot. 1 vol. crown 4to. 524 pp., cloth 
extra, vanes edges, 31s. 6d. ; or = parchment binding, top gilt, uncut edges, 
me, 
FLORENCE; ; itsHistory. The Medici—The Humanists 
— Letters— Arts. By Cuantes Yuiarte. Translated by C. B. Pitman, 
Large ae illustrated with nearly 4500 Engravings, extra binding, gilt 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of 


the One Hurdred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from Fine and Rare 
Steel Engravings. With General Introductiou by RALPH WALDO 


Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
ROBERT HERRICK’S POETRY. Illustrated by 


E. A. Appey. With Head and Tai! Pieces by ALFRED Parsons. Witha 
Preface by Austin Dopson, 4to. cloth extra, 42s. 


ART and ARCHZOLOGY : an Illustrated Dictionary 
hee By J. W. Mo.terr, B.A. Small 4to. with about 750 Wood Engrav- 


LITERARY WORKS of LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Edited by Dr. J. RicnTer. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. with Drawings 
reproduced in Autotype, and numerous other Lllustravions, £12 


MEN of MARK. Permanent Photographs of Celebrated 
Men of the Present time. With Biographical Notices. 7 vols, 4to. cloth, 
je Ca edges, each 25s. Each containing between Thirty and Forty 

OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mirrorp. Edition de 
tom on many Full-page Engravings and 157 Text Cuts. Small d4to, 

NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E.P. Rox. With 
65 Full- pw and other exquisite Illustrations drawn by William Hamilton 
Gibson and Frederick Dielman. Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 24s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON im, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
88 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE of PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition of ‘‘THE LIFE 
OF HENRY FAWCETT,” by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, is ready this day. Large crown 
8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Just ready, 6s. 
THE KNIGHT and the LADY. By 


INGotpsBy. With ye Old Writing and ye New Iilustrations. 
estic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. The Text interspersed with 
numerous Designs by Ernest M. Jessop. Imperial 4to. 20 pp. 


YE JACKDAWE of RHEINS. Uniform with above. Price Gs. 
Can never fail to amuse." — Times. 


THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with above. Price 6s,. 
The artist's pencil is as full of satire as the author's text."”— Graphic. 


MAUD MULLER. Wuirrter’s Popular Poem. 


Demy 4to. 21 pp., with 21 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, designed by Geo.. 
F. Carline, cloth, bevelled boards, handsomely blocked in gold and black, 6s, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOK=ELLERS, 


EFFIE and HER STRANGE ACQUAINT- 


ANCES: a very Curious Story almost True. By Rev. J. Cnorrs. With > 
Plates by Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 5s. ; 4s. nett, post free. 
 Cortataly dase ‘Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming 
to the criticism of a little book- 
By the same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS; being Allegories 


and Sermons for Children. With fane 2s. 6d. ; 2s. 
nett, post free, 


“ Quite model addresses.""—Guardian, 


CHESTER: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 
LONDON : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. AND SIMPKIN & CO, 


Just published, | vol. crown 8vo. 256 pp. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
EATHER BELLES: a Modern Highland Story. By 


Siama. “ Delineation of character and manners truthful by "Scotsman, 
ot "Daily Mail. “One of the best stories we have read read 
a long hands. 


Oban “A ttructi d ente mely 
bound and suitable fora Christmas Northern “A of Highland life,” 
prettily told.""—Saturday Keview. first-class story." 


Edinburgh: W. P. Niwmo, Hay, & MITCHELL. 857 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 
‘TIRESIAS and other Poems. By ALFrep, 

Lorp Tensyson, Poet Laureate, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Now ready, in 7 vols. extra fep. 8vo. 5s. each. 
COLLECTRD 


“WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. A New Collected Edition in Seven Volumes. Extra 
fep, 8vo. 5s, each volume. 
A limited number of Copies are printed on Hand-made Paper, This Edition is sold 
only in Sets, £3 13s. 6d, 

Vol. I.—EARLY. POEMS. 

Vol. II—LUCRETIUS; and other Poems, 

Vol. I11.—IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

Vol. IV.—THE PRINCESS; and MAUD. 

Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN ; and IN MEMORIAM. 

Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. 

Vol. VII.—BALLADS ; and other Poems, 


th 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sam’ 


(CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES 


a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. A New Edition, with 100 Pictures by 
Linley Sambourne. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. 
The Times says: “ Altogether the volume can be recommended as something more 
than a ‘Christmas Book’ of exceptional merit.” 


_A NEW BOOK BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


‘THE SEVEN GIIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation. By Epwarp 
Archbishop. With an Appendix. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to 


Children. By the Right Rev. WitL1am Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., p of 
Ripon. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 


‘THE DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Very 
Rev. R. W. Cnunca, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. LEWIS CARROLL. 


A TANGLED TALE. By Lewis Carrott, 


Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” &c. Reprinted from “The 
With 6 Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost, Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 


‘THE SIRENS THREE: a Poem. Written 


and Illustrated by Waren Crang. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated 


from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humpary 
WARD. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS, 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Beautifully Mlustrated, Monthly, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME 
(Beginning with JANUARY PART). 


OUR RAILWAY TO THE PACIFIC. 
Illustrations py H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Letterpress by the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. 
By Professor MAX MULLER. 


THE CONFIGURATION OF MOUNTAINS. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
By J. A. FROUDE. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LATER LIFE. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 
A New Three-Volume Romance. 
By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “Between the Heather and the Northern Sea” &c. 


UP THE NIGER TO THE CENTRAL SUDAN, 
By JOSEPH THOMSON, . 
Author of “Through Masai Land” &c. 
With Illustrations from the Author's Photographs, 


THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART: 
Historical Studies. 
By JOHN SKELTON, D.C.L. (“ SHIRLEY ”). 
THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AT HOME: 
An Artist’s Studies. 


By CHARLES WHYMPER. 
With Descriptions by Special Writers. 


WALKS IN OLD PARIS. 


WESTWARD HO! 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
HYPATIA. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 
ALTON LOCKE, 


MISS YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

AND FEARS. 

TME DAISY CHAIN, 

PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 vols. 
CULVER \\OMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER, 

THE TRIAL, 


MY YOUNG ALCIDEs, 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. 
THE HEROES. 


PROSE IDYLLS. 


THE THREE BRIDES, 

THE CAGED LION. 

THE DOVEIN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

LOVE AND LIFE. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, 

LADY HESTER, AND THE DAN- 
VERS PAPERS. 

MAGNUM BONUM. 

UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. 

STRAY PEARLS. 


THE GIFT-BOOK 


OF THE YEAR. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


EXPERIENCES OF A METEOROLOGIST 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


By CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, F.R.G.S. 
Formerly of the Ben Nevis Observatory. 


THIS MAN’S WIFE: a Story of Love and Duty. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL, 
AND OTHER PAPERS BY 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEREURY. 
THE BISIIOP OF ROCHESTER, 
THE BISHOP OP DERRY. 


PROFESSOR THORPE. 
DONALD FRASER, D.D. 
REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME for 1885, with nearly 500 Pictures. Price 8s. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS For JaNvuARy, 1886: 
IR HENRY THOMPSON. AfterSir J. E. Muuats, Bart., R.A, 


2. POETRY DID IT. By 

3. HARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By Rev. ALFnep Arncer, M.A. 
C Illustrated. 

4. MONTH IN SICILY. Part I. By H. D. Tramx. Illustrated. 

4. HUNDRED YEARS AGO, By Rev. W. Bexwam, B.D. Illustrated. 

4. UNT RACHEL (continued). By D. Cuntstrz Murray. 

7. ED BY TWO. By Mrs. MoLesworrn, 

8. ae GREEN REVISITED. By J. M. Barniz. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXV. (for JANUARY), price 1s. contains : 
GENERAL GRANT. By L. J. Jexnixas. 
GEORGE BORROW. By Gronce 
THE POETIC IMAGINATION. By Anravur TILLEY. 
THE KING’S DAUGHTER IN DANGER. 
THE “EUMENIDES” AT CAMBRIDGE. By Mownnray 
ODE ON A NEAR PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE, 
A STRANGE TEMPTATION. 
AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. By Cavenpisn. 


REY. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 

JOUN RAE, M.A, 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
AND OTHERS. 


THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD, 
SIR LYON PLAYFAIR. 
CAPTALN A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


WORDS. Beautifully Illustrated. Monthly, 6d. 
The JANUARY PART is now ready, containing : 
1. THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. Chaps. By M. Liyskitt, Author of 
“ Heather and Sea" &c. 
2, SHORT BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. By Professor Max MULLER. 
3. UP THE NIGER TO THE CENTRAL SUDAN, By Joseru Tuomsox. 
4. THE LIFE OF SONS. By the Archbishop of CANTerbury. 
5. ose HIGHLAND MOUNTAINS AND THEIR ORIGIN. By the Duke of 
RGYLL, 


6. “ PARTING DAY.” By the Bishop of Beprorp. 
7. THE FEN PEOPLE. An Artist's Studies. By 
8 REMINISCENCES OF MY LATER LIFE. By Mary Howirr. 
9. THE DIVINE FORCE OF GENTLENESS. By Doxatp Fraser, D.D. 
10. THIS MAN'S WIFE. Chaps. MANVILLE 
Cc. &c. 


With 2 Illustrations by J. Watson Nicol, C. Whymper, W. Bothams, G. Morton, and others, 


OOD WORDS. Now ready, the FIRST PART of a NEW 
VOLUME, with Contributions by the 
Archbishop of Cantervury. Mary Howitt. 
Duke of Arsyil. Do ‘raser, D.D. 
Professor Max Miller. Bishop Walsham How. 
Joseph Thomson. arah Doudney. 
And the Cpening Chapters of the New Serial Stories, 
THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL, 
By Mary 
Author of “ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea" &c. 
THIS MAN'S WIFE, 
By GeoxGe MANVILLE Fern, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LON my 
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Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gorpon 
Ccmuinc, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” “Fire Fountains,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the 
Author and numerous I)lustrations, 25s. 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile 
in General Gordon's Steamers. By Colonel Sir CHARLES W. Witsoy. K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., R.E., &c., late Deputy Adjutant-General (Intelligence Branch), 
Nile Expedition. New Edition, crown 8ve. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

“ As to the literary merits of the book before us, they are such as might have 
been expected from so accomplished a man, and the simplicity with which the tale is 
told does not prevent it from being one of the most interesting and exciting 
military romances which we have ever read.”’— Athenaum. 

“ No one can write with the same knowledge of the campaign, treated as a com- 
plete incident in war, as Sir Charles Wilson, and he has turned his opportunity to 
excellent acconnt........ We may give our unqualified testimony to its excellence 
as the record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history.”—7imes. 

“It is the story of a good comrade and kindly gentleman striving stedfastly to 
succour an old personal friend, in face of extraordinary difficulties, dangers, and 
discouragements.”— St. James's Gazette. 


This day is published. 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General Hexry Brackensvry, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column. With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. 
CoLporNe. Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ General Brackenbury has here written a plain narrative, almost in diary form, 
of the incidents of the expedition which no other single man could describe with 
equal knowledge........ By force of its subject it is an entirely novel contribution 
to military history.”— Academy. 

“A worthy record of an enterprise in whose execution extraordinary difficulties 
Were overcome with a skill, endurance, zeal, and courage on the part of all ranks 
such as will compare with the best efforts of the soldiery of any nationality.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 

“To quote all interesting in this work would be to transcribe the whole volume, 
which is equally remarkable for graphic description and gracefully finished style.” 

United Service Guzette. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband J. W. | 


Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 3 vols. Cabinet Edition, 
with Additional Matter, crown 8vo., 15s. 
* Some additional facts of great biographical value appear...... The new maiter 
will be read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional period 
in the life of the novelist.”—Saturday Review. 


This day is published. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ESSAYS, and LEAVES 


from a NOTE-BOOK,. Cabinet Edition, crown Svo. 5s, 


This day is published. 


FIAMMETTA: a Summer Idyl. By W. W. 


Srory, Author of “Roba di Roma,” “ Graffiti d'Italia,” “He and She,” | 
&c,. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 


This day is published. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Part., | 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of | 
Edinburgh. Edited by his sons. 2 vols, 8vo. Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
with Portrait, 16s. 
The Second Volume will be published shortly. 
« A fand of droll adventure and canstic anecdote.” — Scotsman. 
“ A lively narrative for the gencral reader, and some interesting material for the 
biographer and historian.”—i’all Mali Gazette. 


This day is published. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, By Lient-Colonel G. F, I. Gnauam, B.S.C. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 14s. 
“Colonel Graham has undoubtedly achieved great snecess, and produced what 
will be held as the standard biography of a most remarkable man.” 
European Mail. 
“Syed Ahmed is an example of that singular phenomenon of modern times—the 
Asiatic Radical. He is an Eastern of the East; and this is what makes his perfect 
justness of mind, his zeal for the spread of knowledge, and his loyalty and truthful- 
ness so interesting.” James's Gazette. 


This day is published. 


THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS (East Central 


Africa). By Jonx BucHANAN, Planter at Zomba. Crown 8vo. with a Map, ds. 


This day is published, 


THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RF- 


PUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, | 
Franklin, and Madison, With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of Amcrican Democracy. By Cuantes 
Mackay, LL.D,, Author of * Life and Liberty in America” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 
“ We have in this volume vivid portraitures, personal and public, of the five creat 
men whose doings illustrated and whose wisdom confirmed the founding of the 
great Transatlantic Republic,” —Glusgow Herald. | 


This day is published. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR-BOOK 


and POLITICIAN’S GUIDE, 1886. 1s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 
VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuanues C. F. GREVILEE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 


AND KING WILLIAM IV, 
3 vols, Svo. 36s. 


THOMAS, BARON 0’ HAGAN’S SELECTED 


and ARGUMENTS. Edited by TEELING. With Portrait. 
0. 163, 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the DuKE or Bravrorr, K.G., assisted 
by Atrrep E.T, Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Doxr or Bravrort, K.G., 
and Mowspray Morris. With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &c. Crown 8vo.. 
price 10s. 6d, 
FISHING. By H. CHotmonpetey-Pennett. With Con- 
tributions by the Marquis or Exerer, Henny R. Francis, M.A. Major Jounw 
P. Trauenne, G. CarisTorpHer Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 
Vor. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 10s. 64. 
Vou. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). By J. H. Overton, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford ; Joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 8vo. lds. 
“Noone can read this volume through without both pleasure and profit. It 
contains an abundance of information set out in an attractive style, which must 
ever be of value to the student of past times.”"—Academy, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor EDWARD ZELLER 
by S. Frances ALLEYNE and Evetyn Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SELECT METHODS in | 


CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS (chiefly Inorganic). By Wituram F.R.S. V.P.C.S.. 
Editor of “The Chemical News.” Second Edition, re-written and greatly 
enlarged, Illustrated with 37 Woodcuts, Svo. 24s. 
ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 


DARWIN. By Grant 


“ Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the unscientific.” 
Daily News. 


MARLBOROUGH. By G. 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Trar (Un the press. 


RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossr, 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Branovrye, Author of “ Higgledy-Pigzledy,” 
* Whispers from Fairyland,” &c, With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, 


Author of “ The Gayworthys” &c. 2 vo's. crown Svo. 14s, 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Juttan Srurais. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harre. 


16mo. 1s. sewed. 
CoNTENTS: 1, An Apostle of the Tules—2, Sarah Walker —3. A Ship 
of "49. 
“ The exquisite pathos which constitutes the great charm of Bret Harte’s writing 
has never been more apparent than in the first of the three tales of his new book.” 


Morning Post. 
THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play, according to the latest Developments. By “ Five or Civss” (Richard 
A. Proctor). 16émo. Is, 


The SEASONS PICTURED: in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and other Draw ings. 
By Ricearp A. Procror., Demy dto. 5s. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Ricuarp 


A. Procror. With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s, 


[Jn preparation, 


NOTICE.— In the JANUARY Number of 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE a Novel is com- 
menced by Mr. WALTER BESANT, en- 
titled *“‘CHILDREN OF GIBEON.” It 
deals with Modern Society among the Rich 
and the Poor. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LONGMAN’S JANUARY. 


MAGAZINE, 
Contents :— 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Waren Besayxt. Prologue. Book I. Chaps, I., I. 

SUNS AND METEORS. By Ricwanp A. Procror, 


| SEA SPELLS. By D. J. Rongiwrson. 


A RUSTIC COMEDY. By P. Granam, 

“LA PRCHE AUX GOUJONS,” By R. E. Prornero, 

By J. ARBpUTHNOT WILSON. 

1 AC FARED IN THE R&IGN OF TERROR. CARLES 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Laya, 
THE “DONNA.” I. By the Eprron. II. By Miss Trexcn, 
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4. SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 
Portrai 


Saturday Review. 


‘[December 26, 


MESSRS KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00'S CHRISTMAS LIST, 


bad . ¥ 


‘FATHER TOM BURKE. 


THE LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS N. BURKE, OL. By W. J. ca, 


F.S.A., Author of of. Charles Lever,” “ Life of Bishop Doyle,” &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 
Demy 8yo, with 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 21s. 


‘THE KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION: a Record of Scientific Exploration in 


a General. Descri — of the Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the Kilima Njaro District. By 


- 


stern E ial Africa, and 


to Bolé 


Fa 
H. H. aba” NSTON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.8., Memb, An 


p. Institute, &c., Leader of the, Expedition, Author of “The Kiver Congo, from its Mouth 


™ No one tells us so much about Drm at nt as Mr. Johriston does in the charming ry his residence on its southern face, his joys and his sorrows, his troubles, 


disappointments, and tri 


knows how to make African exploration a 


e art. No traveller in that m 


“daiutily, or.told his story with artistie effect and every-day liuman interest.’’— Time 
“ The best travel-book of the SCASOD....+. .. Mr. Johnston telis his adventures with guste,’ "—Pall Mall Gazette, 


uch-abused land has ever done his travelling so 


Large crown 8vo. Illustrated by 70 Landscape, Twig, and Initial-Letter 
Drawings by Frederick Golden Short, cloth, l4s, 


SYLVAN WINTER. 


Author of “‘ Autumnal Leaves” &c. 


By F. G. Hearn, 


Crown 8vo. with 51 Woodcuts, cloth, . 


THE MAMMALIA in their RELATION to 


PRIMEVAL TIMES. By Oscar Scumupr, Professor in the University of 
Strasburg. 


{International Scientific Serics. 


Crown 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. 


Professor in the University of Berlin. 


By Rosert 
{International Scientific Series. 


Crown 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


-PHYSICAL. EXPRESSION : 


its Modes and 


Principles. By Francis WARNER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Dr. Warner has 


{International Scientific Series. 


the most.original and suggestive works which have 


produced one of 
for some time past.”"—Saturday Review, 
With Portrait and Facsimiles, fep. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: 


an Historion! Sketch. By Lord RonaLD GOWER. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of a PRIG. By Ove. 


* His experiences are smartly imagined and smartly written.""—A sheneum, 
be “ This delightful book. It is really extremely clever."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A TALE OF MIDLOTHIAN, 


HOW SHE ROSE; 


Crown 8yo. paper covers, is. 


or, a Woman’s Victory. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 


Author of “ Sylvan Spring,” “ The Fern 


By F. G. Hearts, 


&c. With 12 Coloured 


Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 
“ The book is in every wow, both as regards Jotteverem, and illustrations, attractive, while 


the fidelity of the coloured p 


tes of leaves is remar! 


"Saturday Review. 


Now ready, royal 4to. printed on hand-made paper, with Illustrations. 


THE CENLURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE. 


No. I., price 2s. 6d. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


GEORGE ELIOT: 


Thoughts upon her Life, 


her Books, and Herself. By MARGARET LoNSDALE, Compiler of “‘ Sister Dora; 


a Biography.” 


New Edition, revised, small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ANTONIUS : 


a Dramatic Poem. 


By J. C. 


HeExwoop, Author of “ Sforza,”’ “ Herodias,” &c. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of DENNELL: a Poem in 


Five Cantos. By Joun Rickarps Mozvey. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BALLADS of the WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, By Even Maxctovupv. 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


VAGRANT VERSES. 


By Rosa Mutuorranp, 


THE ELZEVIR SERIES. 


Cloth extra, gilt tops. 


AT pone tener OF THE LYRE. By 
Austin Dosson, Third Edition, 6s. 
WORLD IDYLLS. By Ausrin 
: Dosson. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. By 
Lana. Seventh Edition, 53, 


Lane. Second Edition, 5s. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freprnrick 
Locker. Tenth Edition, 5s. 

THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS, 
By Witrri 8S. Biunt. Fifth 
Edition, 5s. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS 
OF HINDUSTAN. By Toru Durr. 
Second Edition, 5s, 

SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA. By Joseru 
GLANVILL, 68, 


THE WORKS OF 


New and Cheaper Editions. 

With 

it. Eleventh Edition, 5s. 

2. THE EPIC OF HADES. With an 
Autotype Illustration. Nine- 
teenth Edition, fs. 

3. GWEN, AND THE ODE OF LIFE. 
With Frontispiece. Sixth Edition, 
price 5s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. Fourth Edition, 6s. 


POPULAR 


LEWIS MORRIS. 

THE EPIC OF HADFS. Illustrated 
Edition. With 16 Autotype Ilius- 
trations after the Drawings of the 
late George R. Chapman. 4to. cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 2is. 

THE EPIC OF HADES. Presentation 
Edition. With Portrait, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

THE LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by S. 8S. Copeman. 
$32mo, with Frontispiece, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 23.; or cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


1 vol. crown vo. with Frontispieces. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. By 
Lucas Maret. 6s, 

MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 
By Hay Hunrer and WALTER 
Wuyts. 

LINDENBLUMEN ; and other Stories. 
By RowLanD GREY. 5s. 

IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. By 
RowLanD Grey. 5s. 

DONAL GRANT. By GEORGE 
MacDonaLD. 63, 

CASTLE WARLOCK. By GroncE 
6s. 

By GEORGE MacDowanp. 


MacDoNALD. 


ST. GEORGE ST. MICHAEL. 
By MacDonaLp. 6s, 


HERMANN AGHA. By W. Girronbd 
PALGRAVE. 6s. 

SEETA. By Col. Meapows TaYtor. 6s. 

A NOBLE QUEEN. By Col. Mrapows 
TAYLor, 6s. 

TIPPOO SULTAUN. By Col. Meapows 
TAYLOR. 6s. 

RALPH DARNELL, By Col. Mrapows 
TAYLOR. 6s. 

THE CONFESSIOXS OF A THUG, 
By Col. Meapows TayLor. 6s, 
TARA; a Mahratta Tale. By Col. 

MEADOWS TAYLOR. (Cs. 
THROUGH A EYE. By 
HesBa STRETTON. 6s. 
WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. By 
the Author of “ Blue Roses” &c. 6s, 
OFF THE SKELLIGS, By Jzay 
INGELOW. 6s. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choiccly printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; 
vellum, 7s. 6d. each Volume; and in various extra bindings. 


JONATHAN SWIFTS LETTERS 
AND JOURNALS. Selected, with 
a Commentary and Notes, by 
Sraniey Lane-Poowe. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S PRO:E WRIT- 
INGS. Selected, with a Preface and 
Notes, by STaNtey LANE-Poo.e. 

JOHN MILTON'S PROSE WRITINGS. 
Selecied, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Ev NEST Myers. 

JOHN MILTONS SONNETS. Edited 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

THE BOUK OF PSALMS, Translated 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A, 

DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF 
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Edited by Gaunerr, 

SELECT LETTERS OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by 
Garner. 
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SHELLEY. With rreface by 
GARNETT. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS, With 
an Essay by ANDREW Laxe. 

FABLES BY MR. JOHN GAY. With 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS, 
Sel.cted by Austin Dopson, 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
a Preface and Notes by AustTiN 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’s 
COURSES. Edited by Epuuxp 
Goss. 
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PASCAL. Translated by Kegan 
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